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Current Manpower Situation 


Hf highlight of the manpower picture during April was the rapid 
seasonal expansion of employment in agriculture, construction, 
shipping and allied industries. There was also a slower but steady 
growth of employment in manufacturing as that sector of the economy 
continued to expand in response to growing consumer demand, defence 
expenditures and general resource development. As a result, employment 
levels increased noticeably during the month, particularly in the rural 
districts. 


By the first of May only about 41 per cent of all paid workers were 
in the labour surplus areas, compared with 67 per cent the previous 
month, and 61 per cent in May of 1952. At the same time, there was a 
marked increase in the number of persons in the economy working full 
time. This resulted both from fuller utilization of those already in the 
labour force and from the usual seasonal additions to the labour force 
itself. Hiring activity was strongest in the Ontario and Prairie regions, 
with labour surpluses continuing, although diminished, in most other 
parts of Canada. 


The monthly Labour Force Survey, which provides an over-all 
picture of current manpower utilization patterns, estimates that, for 
the week ending April 18, 1953, there were 3,241,000 persons in the 
civilian labour force, an increase of 49,000 from the figure reported 
for the week ending March 21. Of this total 4,645,000 were at work 
for 35 hours or more during the week, an increase of 111,000 from March 
21; 296,000 were at work for fewer than 35 hours, a decrease of 29,000; 
135,000 had jobs but were not at work, a decrease of 26,000; and 165,000 
were without jobs and seeking work, a decrease of 7,000. 


Of the 206,000 persons working fewer than 35 hours during the 
week, about 192,000 were reported as usually working part-time. Of 
the remaining 104,000, about 24,000 were employed on a short-time 
basis, approximately 7,000 fewer than in March; some 22,000 were absent 
because of bad weatiier, 25,000 because of illness (15,000 fewer than in 
March) and the remainder were not working full tine for various reasons 
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including temporary lay-offs, vacations or industrial disputes. 


Of the 135,000 persons estimated to have jobs but not working 
at all during the survey week, illness (62,000) was the most important 
reason for their absence from work. Another 27,000 persons were laid 
off for the full week, about 12,000 fewer than in the previous month; 
and 18,000 were away because of vacations, 


It was estimated that 165,000 persons were without jobs and 
seeking work during the survey week. Another 11,000 worked during 
part of the week but were also actively seeking other work, making a 
total of 176,000 persons actively seeking work during the week ending 
April 18, 1953. This is about 8,000 lower than the total for the week 
ending March 21. 


Supplementary information with respect to regional pattems is 
available from data on registrations for employment collected at local 
National Employment Service Offices. Between March 19 and April 16, 
applications on file decreased by 35,500 to a total of 372,000, about 
the same as that at April 17, 1952. 


While the number of applications fell in all regions, the most 
decisive drop occurred in Ontario, where the number decreased by 13,800 
during the month. The Ontario regional total at April 16 (78,600) was 
also some 23,200 lower than at the comparable date in 1952. All other 
regions had a higher number of applications on file than a year earlier, 
but the decline in Ontario was enough to offset the higher year-to-year 
totals elsewhere. 


In Eastern Canada, the Atlantic region, with 59,600 applications 
on file at April 16, showed a decrease of 1,000 over the month, while 
the Quebec region (142,700) showed a decrease of 7,100. In Westem 
Canada, the Prairie region (48,600) showed a decrease of 6,700 from 
March 19 and the Pacific region (43,000), a drop of 7,000. 


While employment expansion at this time of the year is largely 
a seasonal phenomenon, a comparison with 1952 points up the stronger 
economic situation prevailing this spring. Employment in manufacturing 
at March 1 was more than six per cent above last year’s levels and 
year-to-year gains of more than five per cent also occurred in the trade 
and service industries. Labour requirements for the production of defence 
materials and resource development have been greater this year but a 
major influence has been the marked increase in consumer demand. In 
the first quarter of 1953, for example, retail sales were eight per cent 
higher in value than in 1952 and one component, motor vehicle sales, 
was up by 20 per cent. Residential construction was also mich higher 
this spring, the number of housing starts being 64 per cent greater 
than last year. This higher year-to-year demand for consumer goods 
and housing provided an additional stimulus for continuing high levels 
of production and employment, 


Current Labour Trends Chart this month appears on page 792. 
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Labour—Management Relations 


ABOUR-MANAGEMENT negotiations and conciliation procedures 
involving important sectors of Canadian industry were in progress 
during early May. A few significant settlements were reached, notably in 
the pulp and paper industry and for certain groups of civic employees. In 
general, the wage level has continued to rise this year, but at a lower 
rate of increase than in 1952. Meanwhile, the gradual decline in the 
consumer price index over the same period indicates a steady improve- 
ment in the purchasing power of wages of Canadian workers. The im- 
proved economic position of the worker has taken place against an 
industrial background that has included an increase in employment of 
some three per cent and in production of some nine per cent over the 
past year. 


Wage trends. At March 1, 1953, average weekly earnings in non- 
agricultural industries reached a record level of $57.47. This represented 
a rise over a 12-month period of 6% per cent, compared with an increase 
of 12 per cent during the previous year. 


The Labour Department’s annual survey of wage rate changes in 
800 representative establishments between October and April shows fewer 
wage increases this year than last year. The largest proportion of the 
increases that occurred ranged between 5 and 10 cents an hour, whereas 
last year, a higher proportion of the wage increases were of more than 
10 cents. The accompanying table shows the pattern of wage changes in 
the six months ending April 1, 1953, compared with the corresponding 


period a year earlier. 


The fact that no wage change Wage Rate Changes in 800 Establishments 


occurred in apee establishments Distribution of Establishments According 


can be attributed in part to the tpt Aouhe of Wage Adjustment 

tendency in Canadian industry 

generally for wage adjustments to Per a of 
fs ii stablishments 

be made during the summer rather Renee or Chance 


than the winter months, that is, per Hour Six Months Ending 
outside the period covered by the 
survey. Some of the wage adjust- 
ments that occurred during the 
survey period were the result of Less than 5 cents 
‘deferred’ increases provided for | No Change 

in agreements signed at an earlier | Increase 


Decrease 


date. Decreases in wages this year 0— 4.9 cents 
5— 9.9 cents 
were largely the result of the LALO Canta 


application of cost-ofliving wage 15 cents and over 
adjustment formulas, just as last 
year some of the smaller wage 
increases were the result of such ‘escalator’ adjustments. 


The survey indicates arise in the wage rate index of 1.6 per cent 
during the six months preceding April 1, 1953. This compares with an 
average rise of 5.6 per cent over the previous six months (April to 
October, 1952) and a gain of 2.9 per cent over the six-inonth period 
October, 1951, to April, 1952. An upward movement of wage levels oc 
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cured in all six major industrial groups, as shown in the table on page 
644 although in no case did the increase average more than two per cent. 


Indexes of Wage Rates for Six Major Industrial Groups 


( 1939=100) 
Per Cent 
the O ctober* April** October* Increase 
ding tad 1951 1952 1952 Oct./52— 
Apr./53 
Logging 
Mining 


Manufacturing 
Construction 


Transportation and 
Communication 


Service (Laundries) 


General Average 


* Annual survey of approximately 15,000 establishments. 


** Sample survey of 800 establishments. 


Current Bargaining. During April, collective vargaining became 
general between pulp and paper manufacturers in eastern Canada and 
unions representing their employees. Two settlements have been reached, 
The bulk of the employees are represented by the International Brother 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers (AFL-TLC) and the 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers (AFL-TLC). These unions, 
together with other AFL-TLC unions representing small groups of 
tradesmen such as electricians, machinists, etc., join together in bar 
gaining wit groups of manufacturers. 


An agreement covering approximately 7,000 employees was reached 
between the unions and a group of firms in Quebec and Ontario manu- 
facturing fine grades of paper. The agreement provides for a 40-hour 
work week and a 10-per-cent wage increase effective October 1, 1953. 
An increase of 3 cents an hour will apply from May 1 but will disappear 
when the 40-hour week and 10-percent increase come into effect in 
Octover. 


The Canadian International Paper Company, operating mills in 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario, has agreed to an interim settlement 
with the unions. This interim agreement involves the ‘adoption of a 
40-hour week and a 2!'9-per-cent wage increase as of May 1, 1953. An- 
other conference between the parties will be held in June to review 
conditions. Approximately 5,000 employees are affected. 


Negotiations during April between the same unions and the Ontario 
newsprint and pulp group of nine companies operating 21 mills and 
employing about 15,000 workers failed to produce a settlement. Refer 
ence was then made to the conciliation services of the Ontario Govern- 
ment. However, a special committee of international union officers 
and management representatives will meet again in June to try to reach 
a settlement without the intervention of a third party. The unions are 
seeking a 5-percent increase in wages and a fourtli week of vacation 
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after 25 years of service. ‘lhe companies proposed a 3-per-cent reduction 
in wage rates. 


A group of three Quebec newsprint and pulp manufacturers, Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Limited at Quebec, St. Lawrence Corpo- 
ration at ‘lhree itivers and Dolbeau, and the James Mclaren Company at 
Masson, have offered the unions a standard minimum wage schedule for 
paper makers on tlie same base rates as in Ontario, and a 2'>-per-cent 
increase for all other workers. The unions have rejected the offer of the 
companies and both parties have agreed to defer negotiations until some 
time in June. 


Settlements have not yet been reported between the National Feder- 
ation of Pulp and Paper Yorkers, Inc., (CCCL) and two Quebec compa- 
nies, Consolidated Paper Corporation and Price Brothers and Company. 
Conciliation board reports were issued in these disputes in February. 


Conciliation is in process in the dispute between 160 West Coast 
logging and lumbering operators, represented by Forest Industrial Re- 
lations Ltd., and the International Woodworkers of America (CIO-CCL) 
representing some 32,000 employees. Union demands include a wage 
increase, union shop and certain fringe items. 


In the municipal field, salary increases and reductions in hours of 
work were denied by three arbitration boards dealing with Montreal 
policemen, firemen and civic office employees. The boards recommended 
integration of part of the present cost-of-living bonus into salaries. A 
conciliation board has recommended a 6-cent-an-hour increase for 3,000 
B.C. Electric Co. employees in Vancouver, New Westminster and Vic- 
toria. ‘Lhe Street liailwaymen’s Union (AFL-TLC), which had requested 
a 23cent increase, has not accepted the recommendation. Also in urban 
transportation, the dispute between the Montreal ‘l’ransportation Conr 
mission and the Canadian Brotherliood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (CCL), representing 4,000 employees, has been 
submitted to arbitration. 


In water transportation, on the West Coast a conciliation board 
report has been rejected by the Seafarers’ International Union (Al'L- 
TLC) and a strike lias been authorized by a membership vote. Another 
conciliation board has been formed to hear the dispute between the same 
union and four of the Great Lakes shipping operators. No settlement has 
been reached, yet, betweer this union and the Shipping !ederation of 
Canada, Inc., representing deep sea dry cargo operators on the Kast 
Coast. 


As was reported last month, the United Steelworkers of America 
are negotiating with several large gold and base metal mines in Northern 
Ontario and Quebec. Several conciliation hearings are now in progress. 
The International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Independent) 
is bargaining for 16,000 employees of International Nickel Company of 
Canada at Sudbury and Port Colborne. A wage increase and welfare 
venefits are apparently the main objectives of the union. A conciliation 
officer has been appointed in the dispute between Consolidated \lining 
and Smelting Company, Trail and Kimberley, and the same union. 


A conciliation board dealing with differences between District 18 
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of the United Mine Workers of America (CCL) and the Western Canada 
Coal Operators’ Association has recommended no change in wages and 
that contributions to the miners’ welfare fund be increased by five cents 
per ton of mined coal to a total of 20 cents a ton. 

Negotiations in the building trades for several cities throughout 
the country are in the process of conciliation or arbitration. The United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America (AI*L-TLC) and the 
General Contractors’ Association have negotiated an agreement cover 
ing 45 firms and 3,000 carpenters in the lower B.C. mainland, raising 
wages by 7 cents to $2.17 an hour. In Hamilton, carpenters received a 
10-cent-an-hour increase, in Quebec service trades received 5 cents 
an hour and in Toronto, the wages of painters were raised 5 cents this 
year, with a further 5 cents to be added over the next two years. 


With the assistance of a federal conciliation officer, the Polymer 
Corporation Limited, Samia, Ont., reached an agreement in April with 
Local 14, United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of America, affecting 
about 1,600 employees. The settlement included wage increases ranging 
from 7 to 13 cents per hour and other minor concessions. 

Two decisions of interest regarding bargaining rights were an- 
nounced recently. The Textile Workers’ Union of America (CIO-CCL) 
has been certified at the Drummondville plant of Canadian Celanese 
Limited, where approximately 4,000 workers are employed. The Ontario 
Labour Relations Board has dismissed the application of the Inter 
national Union of Electrical Radio and Machine Workers (CIO-CCL) 
seeking certification for employees at the Peterborough plant of Canadian 
General Electric Co. Ltd. 

Strikes and Lockouts. There was comparatively little strike ac- 
tivity during the past month. The strike of the grain elevator workers 
which tied up grain shipments on the West Coast for 80 days was settled 
early in May. Final settlement was for 7% cents an hour. 

Labour Organization. The Labour Department finds that union 
membership in Canada, as shown below, has now reached almost 1,220,000. 


Number of Branches 


A ae Wanevils Jan. 1, Jan. 5 
1953 1952 1953 1952 


558,722 
35 2,538 


Trades and Labor Congress of Canada...... 522,965 


330,778 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


Confédération des Travailleurs C atholiques 
duiGanad'a,, Incecscsesesensecavsccsecasteccnssacestes 


104,486 
10,524 


89,013 
American tederation of Labor only (1)...... 9,555 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 
ONLY: (2)! ...ccsseahecdsterscasteveddsrenssdectansecradcese’s 


Unaffiliated intermmational railway 


brotherhoods. Wit. ccsectaveasoncacstoayengecutusen 41,751 
eacare 61,935 


3,000 2,000 


41,385 
62,592 


Other unaffiliated associations, unions 
QNASELOUNS pans qensuraencssdabeveoausaenensaueucauniaas 


86,758 87,833 


MT otabs lnticcns sce. Sesh aWecsalstesciepoesccccKcbedd 1,219,714} 1,146,121 


(1) Unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor but not with the Trades and 
I.abor Congress of Canada, (2) Unions affiliated with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations but not with the Canadian Congress of Labour. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


HE accelerating pace of em- 

CANADA ployment expansion during 

Proportion of paid workers within each April caused a rapid reduction of 
of the four labour market groups. labour surpluses throughout the 
fet Per Cent | country. At May 1, fairly sub- 
stantial labour surpluses (Group 1) 
existed in 25 areas, compared with 
36 at the beginning of April. The 
number of areas with moderate 
labour surpluses (Group 2) de- 
creased from 49 to 42 during the 
month. These changes were ac 
companied by a corresponding in- 
crease of 17 areas in which the 
labour market was in approximate 
balance and the development of 
labour shortages in one area. 


A comparison of the current situation with that of last year, as 
indicated in the accompanying chart and table, shows that more areas 
had balanced labour markets this year than last. Since most of the ad- 
ditional areas are the more heavily populated ones, the numberof workers 
living in balanced labour markets is considerably greater than last year. 
Thus, the number of approximately balanced labour markets increased 
from 43 to 47 over the year while the percentage of paid workers in these 
areas rose from 39 to 58. Similarly, tle percentage decrease in the 
number of paid workers in surplus areas was far greater than the decline 
in the number of these areas. 


In evaluating the significance of the number of labour market areas 
in the various categories of the table below, it is necessary to keep in 
mind the marked seasonal variations in labour requirements through the 
year in Canada. Each year, from December to March, labour surpluses 
develop in a large number of areas. These surpluses decline sharply 
during the spring months and shortages often occur during the summer 


and early fall. 


* edi labadl Labour 


May —— i rae 1 | May 1 | May 1 May 1 | May 1 1 1 
1969 1952 953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 
Major Agricultural 


6 17 8 
74 5 10 
Minor 16 20 21 


Pe t=l=fel=[e le 


*See inside back cover, Labour Cazette. 


L abour 
Market Areas 


Vietropolitan 


Major Industrial 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, MAY 1, 1953 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural industry) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 1 


Quebec — Levis 
St. John’s 


Corner Brook 
Fort William — 
Port Arthur 
Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
Rouyn— Val d’Or 
Shawinigan Falls 
Trois Riviéres 


Riviere du Loup 


Bathurst 
Buckingham 
Campbellton 
Chilliwack 


La Malbaie 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
Prince George 
Rimouski 

St. Georges Est 
Yarmouth 
Woodstock, N.B. 


Group 2 


Vancouver — New 
Westminster 
Winnipeg 


Brantford 

Cornwall 

Farnham — Granby 

Peterborough 

Saint John 

Sherbrooke 

St. Hyacinthe 

Sudbury 

Sydney 

Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 

Valleyfield— 


Beauharnois 


Charlottetown 
Joliette 
Kentville 
Lethbridge 
Prince Albert 
Thetford Mines 


Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Central Vancouver 

Island 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Drumhell er 
Drummondville 
Fredericton 
Grand Falls 
Kamloops 
Lachute— 

Ste. Thérése 


Okanagan Valley 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince Rupert 
Simcoe 

Ste. Agathe — 

St. Jérome 
Sorel 
Summerside 
Trail —Nelson 
Victoriaville 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


Montreal 
Ottawa — [lull 
Toronto 


Guelph 
Halifax 
Kingston 
London 
Niagara Falls 
Oshawa 
Sarnia 

St. Catharines 
Victoria 
Welland 


Windsor 


Barrie 

Brandon 
Chatham, Ont. 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 

Swift Current 
Yorkton 


Belleville — 
Trenton 
Brampton 
Dawson Creek 
Fort Erie— 
Port Colborne 
Galt 
Goderich 
Ingersoll 
Kenora— Sioux 
Lookout 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
Owen Sound 
Sault Ste. Marie 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 


Kitchener 
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ATLANTIC 


THE seasonal downward trend in 
activity in the Atlantic region 


Tene continued during the early part 

Biopartion ef -peld wanerecelthiqhteck of April. This development was 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. reflected by a drop in the number 
Per Cent en of full-time workers from 398,000 
to 393,000, in the four weeks 
ending April 18, and an increase 
of 9,000 in the number of workers 
employed less than full-time. At 
the same time, the labour force 
was increased by seasonal ad- 
ditions, mainly of female cannery 
workers. During the latter part of 
April, however, increased activity 


S BALANCE SHORTAGE : . : We 
ee GROUPS) GROUP 4 in fishing, saw-milling, construc- 


tion and on the river drive in- 
creased labour demand in most 


areas. 

Total employment in the region was lower during the first quarter of 
1953 than during the same period last year. Logging employment in New 
Brunswick, for example, decreased by over 50 per cent and reduced winter 
wood-cutting curtailed labour requirements for the river drive. Kmploy- 
ment reductions such as this were partly offset by year-to-year increases 
in shipbuilding, saw-milling and canning. 


Labour surpluses still existed in most labour market areas in the 
Atlantic region at the beginning of May, although excessive labour 
supplies were less pronounced than at the beginning of April. Of the 
20 areas in the region, ten were in the Group 1 and eight in the Croup 2 
surplus categories, and two areas, ilalifax and Truro, were in the ba- 
lanced category. This compares with 13 areas in the Group 1 category, 
seven in the Group 2 category and none in the balanced category, at the 
beginning of April. The proportion of paid workers within each Group is 
illustrated in the accompanying chart. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. A surplus of labour con- 
tinued in St. John’s, Nfld., since the spring season was not far enough 
advanced by the end of April to stimulate any appreciable increase in 
employment. Loggiag employment declined again during the month, as 
it did in March, and waterfront activity was temporarily curtailed by 
heavy ice along the coast. Labour requirements will increase consider 
ably in the coming months, however, as shipping, construction, sea 
fishing and canneries increase activity. 


Increased hirings in the manufacturing and construction industries 
reduced the labour surplus in Halifax during April, bringing its labour 
market into approximate balance. Fish-processing plants and shipbuilding 
yards were particularly active, the latter showing a yearto-year increase 
of 12 per cent. Labour supplies increased temporarily in Saint John, 
following the seasonal decline in water and rail transportation activi- 
ties, but the labour surplus did not increase sufficiently to change the 
area from the Group 2 category where it stood in the previous month. 
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Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. The return of sawmill workers, 
truck drivers and construction workers to regular jobs during April 
resulted in bringing Truro from a labour surplus to the balanced cate- 
gory. Bridgewater, Charlottetown and Summerside were the only remain- 
ing areas that showed changed labour markets during the month. These 
moved from the Group 1 to the Group 2 surplus category as spring farming 
operations were resumed. 


QUEBEC 


THE usual seasonal expansion in 
employment was in progress in 


QUEBEC : 2 
Quebec during April. The initial 


Proportion of paid workers within each 


of the four labour market groups, 1953. increase occurred somewhat later 
Per Cent Per Cent 


than in other parts of the country 
but, by the end of the month, labour 
surpluses were dwindling rapidly. 
The number of full-time workers 
rose from 1,306,000 to 1,346,000 in 
the four-week period ending April 
18, while the number of those 
employed less than full-time de- 
creased from 70,000 to 62,000. 

Employment levels continued to 
ter exceed those of last year, largely 
because of the strength of manu- 
facturing industries. 


Employment expansion in April resulted principally from resumption 
of activities in construction, the opening of navigation and the begin- 
ning of spring work on farms. In addition, sawmill activity expanded 
and hiring increased in logging as preparations were made for the river 
drive. 


At May 1, most paid workers were in areas where the labour market 
situation was balanced, whereas at April 1, most paid workers had been 
in areas with moderate labour surpluses (Group 2), as shown in the 
accompanying chart. During April, the proportion of paid workers in 
areas classified in Group 1 decreased from 36 to 31] per cent. The ma- 
jority of the areas in the region still reported labour surpluses during 
the month and at May 1, 12 were in the Group 1 and 1] in the Group 2 
categories. Two areas, however, Montreal and St. Jean, moved into the 
balanced category and the combined number of workers in these areas 
outweighed that in the other areas. 


Metropolitan Areas. The Montreal labour market moved into 
balance during April, as activity was resumed in the water transpor 
tation and construction industries. The steady yearto-year increase 
in building permits issued in Montreal continued and construction trades- 
men seeking work were about a third fewer in number than at the same 
time last year. Little change occurred in employment in manufacturing, 
which was about six per cent above the level of the previous year. 


Labour surpluses in Quebec City, although still substantial, began 
to decrease during April. Surpluses were still large among construction 
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workers although they decreased slightly during the month. Manufacturing 
employment during the month remained stable at a level slightly higher 
than last year. 


Major Industrial Areas. No change occurred in the classification 
of these areas during the month but sumluses were gradually being 
reduced. The four areas in the Eastern Townships remained in the 
Group 2 category. Textile employment in these areas was steady at 
only slightly higher levels than last year. A nuinber of textile plants 
were working short-time. Construction work was, however, rapidly in- 
creasing in these areas. Labour surpluses in Three Rivers, Shawinigan 
“alls, Lac St. Jean district and touyn—Val d’Or were beginning to 
decline from the high level reached during the winter. All four areas 
remained in the Group 1] category. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Many men who had been un- 
employed since the completion of the logging cut were retuming to 
work in agriculture, water transport, sawmilling and construction. The 
number of areas falling into Group 1] decreased from twelve to seven 
during the month, while that of areas in Group 2 increased from three 
to seven. One area, St. Jean, inoved into the balanced category during 
the month. Most of the seasonal employment expansion in these areas, 
however, will not take place until weather and ground conditions im- 
prove in northern areas. At that time, a large number of men will be 
employed at various development sites. Two of the largest, the Bersimis 
hydro-electric power site and the Sept Iles iron ore development, are 
expected to employ many of the workers currently available. 


ONTARIO 


SEASONAL employment increases 
ONTARIO during April and early May centred 
Proportion of paid workers within each in the construction, agriculture, 

of the four labour market groups, 1953. . Chen 
water transportation and fishing 

Per Cent . 5 x. 3 : 

industries. By midApril, the nuin- 
ber of persons working full time 
reached 1,683,000, an increase of 
33,000 from the previous month. 
Part of this resulted from seasonal 
additions to the labour force and 
part from the more regular employ- 
ment of those already in the labour 


ot || force. 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE Although construction, _ par- 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 ‘ ae d , 
ticularly residential and business, 


was considerably higher than a 
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\ 
\ 
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year ago, local labour supplies were adequate in most areas. Movement 
of agricultural labour into the construction and manufacturing industries 
caused some shortages of experienced farm help. The arrival of inore 
than 300 German immigrants in April helped to relieve this situation. In 
southern Ontario areas, continuing high levels of employment in manu- 
facturing, together with the seasonally expanding industries, absorbed 
most available labour. By the beginning of May, the only existing labour 
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surpluses were in some of the northern areas, where logging and saw- 
milling operations were at a standstill. 


During April, labour markets in Ontario continued to move towards 
a balanced situation. Six areas moved from surplus to balance and a 
shortage developed in one. Thus, by the first of May, 28 areas had 
approximately balanced labour markets, ten had some labour surplus 
and one had a tight labour market. About 84 per cent of the paid workers 
were in balanced labour market areas, compared with 69 per cent a year 
earlier and 73 per cent the previous month. 


Metropolitan Areas. Although the three metropolitan areas of Toronto, 
Hamilton and Ottawa—(lull remained in the balanced labour market 
category, labour demand strengthened in all three centres during Apmil. 
Nearly all available construction workers in Toronto and Ottawa were 
employed, There was still, however, a slight surplus of carpenters and 
unskilled construction workers in Hamilton, Engineers were scarce in 
all three areas but immigrants froi the United Kingdom were gradually 
filling many of the vacancies. 


Major Industrial Areas. ‘imployment levels increased in all the 
major industrial areas of Ontario during April. Heightened activity in 
fishing, agriculture and lake shipping brought Samia and Welland into 
the balanced category while increased employment in automobile manu- 
facturing together with growing construction and farming activity ap- 
sorbed most of the surplus labour in Oshawa. The continuing high level 
of manufacturing employment and the increasing demands for farm and 
construction workers in Kitchener brought the area into the shortage 
category. Some labour surplus continued in the Brantford, Cornwall, 
Peterborough, Sudbury and ‘Timmins — Kirkland Lake areas. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. By the beginning of May, 16 
of the 21 major agricultural and minor areas had approximately balanced 
labour markets. In Leamington and Simcoe, the labour surplus situation 
will probably not improve substantially until canning operations begin 
but warm weather should permit spring work to begin in Bracebridge, 
North Bay and Pembroke within the next few weeks. 


PRAIRIE WMIPLOYMENT began to increase 


PRAIRIE during April as crop seeding began 
Proportion of paid workers within each in the southern parts of the Prairie 
Mate Res teers he? ere %), 1P °° region. By the middle of the month, 
the number of full-time workers 
reached 45,000, an increase of 
41,000 over the month. Part of 
this increase resulted from a 
reduction of 13,000 in the number 
of persons on short time or on 
temporary lay-offs and the remain- 
der was attributed to a decline in 
unemployment and a seasonal in- 
crease in the labour force. 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


Although increasing farm ac- 
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tivity was mainly responsible for increasing employment, construction 
work also expanded substantially. The value of construction work in 
the region this year was expected to exceed the 1952 total by 18 per 
cent. During the first four months of 1953, the number of houses under 
construction was more than a third greater than in the same period in 
1952. The value of building permits in the larger centres, notably Regina, 
Calgary, Edmonton and Saskatoon, was also substantially greater this 
year than last. Although labour requirements were being met in Apnl, 
difficulties in recruiting sufficient skilled construction workers were 
anticipated by contractors in a number of areas. The early and sharp 
decline in coal production caused lay-offs of coal miners, who are, 
however, being absorbed into farm and construction work. 


The general increase in activity resulted in the elimination of labour 
surpluses in eight of the twenty-one areas in the region. At the beginning 
of May, one area was in the Group 1, six were in the Group 2 and 14 in 
the balanced labour market categories. Last year, 16 areas were in the 
balanced category and five in Group 2. [he situation at that time, how- 
ever, was:‘somewhat unsure because simultaneous harvesting and seeding 
Operations created an abnormal demand for farm workers. The changes 
during the month in the proportion of paid workers within the four labour 
market categories are shown in the accompanying chart. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. The decrease in labour 
surpluses in Calgary, Edmonton and Winnipeg was relatively small. 
This was mainly because of rain and late snow during the month, which 
hampered construction and the deliveries of livestock from rural points. 
Nevertheless, the reduction was large enough in Calgary and Edmonton 
to bring these areas into the balanced category. In both areas, the 
volume of industrial and residential construction in progress was greater 
than last year. This, together with the hiring for industrial plants now 
nearing completion, will increase labour requirements this summer. 


Fort William—Port Arthur was the only area in the Group 1 category 
at the beginning of May. Some increase in labour demand stemmed from 
the opening of lake navigation and the consequent increase in grain 
shipments. This increase, however, was outweighed by the large number 
of workers released from pulp cutting camps, who have not yet found 
other employment. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Spring seeding was well under 
way by May 1] in most of southern Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Moderate 
to acute shortages of farm workers were reported in Brandon, Estevan, 
Moose Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon and Yorkton. In these and other areas, 
the heavy volume of current or prospective construction has made workers 
reluctant to apply for farm work. 


PACIFIC 


THE early part of April saw further slow expansion of outdoor activity, 
together with post-Easter slackening in retail trade and substantial 
withdrawal of female workers from the labour force. The number of 
full-time workers rose from 371,000 to 373,000 in the four-week period 
ending April 18, while the number of workers employed less than full- 
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PACIFIC time decreased by 5,000. Follow- 
eee yen | ee re Cate,’ activity in logging, 
construction and agriculture re- 
covered rapidly from the retarding 
effects of wet weather. By the 
beginning of May, increasing labour 
demand was reported in almost 
all areas of the region. 


Per Cent Per Cent 


Comparison with previous 
\ years shows that, for the first 
~ ; time in almost three years, non- 
\ \\ agricultural employment declined. 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE {|i -to- i i 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 lhe year-to-year drop is slight, 


- 


yy 


amounting to less than one per 
cent, but it is clear that without 
the large volume of construction at present in progress, the employment 
decline over this period would be a good deal greater. I!igher employment 
in construction and, to a lesser extent, in trade largely offset yearto- 
year employment declines of 30 per cent in logging, 10 per cent in 
mining, 45 per cent in fish-canning, two per cent in pulp and paper 
manufacturing and eight per cent in the manufacturing of iron and steel 
products. 

Labour supply was still greater than demand in all but one local 
area at the beginning of May. There was, however, a decrease in the size 
of surpluses with the result that a total of three areas moved from the 
Group 1 to the Group 2 labour surplus category. Since Vancouver-New 
Westminster was one of these areas, a marked change occurred in the 
proportion of paid workers within these two groups. As shown in the 
accompanying chart, the number of paid workers in Group 1] amounted to 
five per cent of the regional total at the beginning of May, compared with 
74 per cent a month earlier. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. In Vancouver— New West- 
minster, the movement of workers to remote construction projects, to- 
gether with a higher level of general activity in the metropolitan area, 
caused a sufficient decrease in the labour surplus to shift the area from 
the Group 1 to the Group 2\category. Logging, fishing and fish-canning 
operations continued at reduced levels. Employment at sawmills was 
increasing but the present state of export demand for lumper suggests 
that output this year may be below capacity. On the other hand, the 
volume of construction in progress was approaching record levels. 

In Victoria, there was a further seasonal increase in employment. 
The level reached, however, was not as high as had been expected 
because of lay-offs in shipbuilding and temporary delays at several 
large government and industrial construction sites. Nevertheless, owing 
to the large volume of work in pmspect, shortages of certain kinds of 
skilled construction workers were expected at an early date. 

Minor Areas. Substantial reductions of labour surpluses occurred 
in almost all minor areas, although none was large enough to bring 
any area out of the labour surplus categories by the beginning of May. 
Prince George, where the labour surplus increased, was the only area 
in which the employment trend was contrary to that of the region. This 
increase in labour supply occurs each year when the sawmills in the 


area virtually close down as a result of deterioration of logging roads. 
5 


Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of May 11, 1953) 


= 
Percentage Change 
I’'rom 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Mannower | 
Total civilian labour force (a)s.......s.essseeeees Apr. 18 5,241,000 + 0.9 _ 
Persons Witt jOUS (a) .ccsccrscrstacécestesvecereces Apr. 18 5,076,000 tase Snel | -- 
Persons without jobs & seeking 4 
WOK (esos sockscces ctbunsanesveconcaeebeuterscenanerece Apr. 18 165,000 — 41 — 
Registered for work, NS (b) 
At AN ELC! .. oo ccnerupachedansgaceutssadactestecteceespuedes Apr. 16 59,580 — L6 plats 
Quebec 142,709 — 4.7 + 5.7 
Ontario 78,624 —14.9 —22.8 
Prairie 48,637 —12.1 +13.7 
Pacific 42,970 —14.0 +10.2 
Total, all regions P 372,520 = 8.7 + 0.4 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Ineurance. bem elit. 5ccc.cesesereescecsoeere eee aees iii a! 294,497 — 4.6 shied 
Amount of benefit payments .......ccsceceececeers March $20, 796,8 25 +12.4 +39.3 
Index of employment (1939=100)........02ee008 Mar, 1 18L8 — 0.4 So ap | 
nM SPALI ON ceux. 52k djeacheesdeuedanets -aeete cveasnars January 5,627 — 24.6 = 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days loSt.........scceces April 29, 120 3 —67.8(c) 
Nowot WorkerssilVOlV.Gd..ccsssveccceretesceeseese April 3,562 = —59. l(c) 
Woe af strikes $).42,5.s:1ssSucscuupossenetotaccosteree April om — | —17.5(e) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... Mar. 1 $57.47 Tr las a oa 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).......cccceeseeee Mar. 1 $135 04 554 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... Mar. 1 A 2k + 10.5 + -150 
Average weekly earnings (mfe.) ...........00.0- Mar. .} $56.71 + 0.9 + 6.4 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935—39=100)....; Apr. 1 183.9 =" ede as 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)........ Apr. ~1 114.6 0.2) — La 
lieal weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) |Mar, 1 118.5 Le +854 
Total labour income ,,,...........0.e. $000,000 | February 926 0.5 + 7.9 


Industrial Production 


Total (Average 1935—39=100) 239.6 + 3.6 
Wantiacturin pte occ se terces We hese aatereee neo 254.7 + 9.3 
Purabl esize ict. gets catestaee ceks caves eahe l’ebruary 323.2 +14.7 

As eet bee ee oy eae eet february 210.9 + 4.5 


(a) Estimated by DBS on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do 
any work in the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. Labour 
force estimates are based on a sample survey of 30,000 households chosen by area 
sampling methods in more than 100 different areas in Canada, They are subject to 
sampling error. In general the smaller the estimate, the larger the relative sampling 
error. The estimates, however, do show the numbers in the various labour force cate- 
gories with sufficient accuracy for practical purposes. 


(b) Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known to 
have a job while applying for another one. Means are also taken to exclude, as far as 
possible, persons who have secured work on their own since registration. Never- 

theless, the figures inevitably include a number of persons who have found employ- 
ment or who have left the labour force by the time the count is made. On the other 
hand, not all the persons who are looking for work register at employment offices. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 
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Interest : 


Supreme Court Rejects 
Tony Poje’s Appeal 

The Supreme Court of Canada, in a 
decision handed down April 28, rejected 
the appeal of Tony Poje, International 
Woodworkers of America (CIO-CCL) busi- 
ness agent, against a three-month jail 
sentence and $3,000 fine imposed by the 
Supreme Court of British Columbia (L.G., 
Nov. 1952, p. 1489). 

The British Columbia court ruled that 
the union official was criminally in con- 
tempt of court in defying a court injunc- 
tion prohibiting picketing. 

In its decision, the Supreme Court 
commented that those who defy a court 
order tend to heap scorn on the adminis- 
tration of justice. 


February Housing Record 
Better Than Last Year 


Both starts and completions of new 
dwelling units increased in number in 
February, compared with February last 
year, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has reported. 

Starts numbered 2,789, compared with 
2,008, while completions totalled 6,161, 
compared with 4,442. The number of 
units under construction at the month-end 
was 49,737, substantially above last year’s 
B7jo12. 


More Grants Made for 
Labour Relations Studies 


The Labour Department - University 
Research Committee, made up of repre- 
sentatives of a number of Canadian 
universities and officers of the federal 
Department of Labour, met on March 26 
to consider applications for research grants 
during 1953. It is expected that, during 
the coming summer, six research studies 
will be undertaken in the field of labour- 
management relations and with particular 
reference to the settlement of industrial 
disputes. 

The committee, which directs and admin- 
isters the program under which these grants 
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are made, was formed early in 1961. 
Applications are received from university 
faculty members and graduate students who 
wish to undertake studies. For approved 
applications, the research grants are made 
by the Department. 

The program started with two studies 
in the summer of 1951. In 1952 grants were 
made for five further studies. The projects 
have been undertaken in co-operation with 
provincial labour departments and with 
employer and labour groups. 


More Persons Receiving 
Old Age Assistance 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada increased during the 
first quarter of 1953 from 84,776 at 
December 31, 1952, to 87,675 at March 31. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$4,903,990.47 for the quarter, compared with 
$4,800,505.38 in the preceding quarter. Since 
the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $21,406,075.86. 

During the quarter, 4,116 persons receiv- 
ing old age assistance were transferred to 
the administration of The Old Age Security 
Act, compared with 3,935 in the preceding 
quarter. Since the inception of the Act, 
13,788 recipients have been transferred. 

At March 31, 1953, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces paying a 
maximum of $40 a month ranged from 
$33.49 to $38.03, except for one province 
where the average was $24.07. In New- 
foundland, which pays a maximum of $30 
a month, the average was $29.14. 


Bookbinders’ President, 
Pilots?’ Union Founder Die 


John B. Haggerty, President of the 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders 
(AFL), who died recently in Miami, has 
been succeeded by the Brotherhood’s First 
Vice-President, Robert E. Haskin. 

The death of another union leader was 
recently announced. David L. Behncke, 
founder and first President of the Air Line 
Pilots Association (AFL), died April 14 in 
Chicago at the age of 55 years, Mr. 
Behncke had headed the organization he 
founded in 1932 until 1951. 

In the bookbinders’ union, Walter F. 
Barber, who has been 2nd Vice-President, 
has been elected to succeed Mr. Haskin; 
Robert L. Ennis, 4th Vice-President, has 
been moved up to the 2nd Vice-President’s 
post; and Glenn Moss has been named 
4th Vice-President. 
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UAW Convention Declares 


Annual Wage Next Target 


Walter Reuther, President of the United 
Automobile Workers of America (CIO), 
has called for a guaranteed annual wage 
in 1955 when the union’s five-year escalator 
agreements expire. 

Speaking at the opening March 22 of 
the UAW’s 14th international convention in 
Atlantic City, Mr. Reuther said the guar- 
anteed annual wage attacks problems of 
unemployment at the root by shifting to 
the employer the cost of unemployment 
and by compelling the employer to pay 
workers as the employer himself is paid— 
by the year. 

Mr. Reuther said that the union in the 
near future would invite the major auto- 
mobile corporations to join leading econo- 
mists of the United States and Canada in 
a study of annual wage proposals. 

“The guaranteed wage, though it must be 
won in collective bargaining, is far more 
than a collective bargaining demand,” said 
Mr. Reuther. 

“A solution of that problem,” he said, 
“will not only strengthen America; it will 
have an impact throughout the world, 
wherever communism exploits the in- 
security of workers and wins converts by 
pointing out that democracy never has 
solved the problem of mass unemployment.” 

The delegates passed a resolution by 
unanimous vote declaring that the annual 
wage would be their next major objective 
in collective bargaining. The resolution 
was a broad policy statement and did not 
define how it would be carried out. It 
recommended, however, that the plan be 
co-ordinated with state unemployment 
benefits, that it be on a pay-as-you-go basis 
and that it be administered jointly by 
company and union. 

More than 200 representatives of UAW 
locals in Canada attended the five-day 
constitutional conyention, the first since 
April 1951. 

On the immediate issue of revising 
escalator agreements, which have more than 
two years to run, Mr. Reuther said that 
unless the automobile companies—Ford, 
General Motors and Chrysler—granted the 
union’s recent demands for wage and 
pension improvements in existing contracts, 
the UAW Executive Board would ask the 
delegates to authorize rejection of such 
long-term agreements in the future. 

Mr. Reuther, who is also President of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
outlined four conditions which he said must 
be met in any merger with the American 
Federation of Labour. These are: (1) the 
basic industrial union structure of the CIO 
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must remain intact; (2) in advance of the 
merger there must be agreement on 
machinery for resolving jurisdictional con- 
flicts that might arise between competing 
unions; (3) unions that practise or 
countenance racial or religious discrimina- 
tion must throw open their membership 
rolls; and (4) racketeering elements must 
be expelled from all unions. 

The 2,980 delegates, by an almost 
unanimous vote, adopted a resolution 
calling for organic unity of all bona fide 
labour organizations. The resolution 
stated, however, that the unity talks must 
proceed on the basis of full protection for 
“the industrial type of organization and 
other basic principles on which the CIO 
was founded.” 

The convention also passed resolutions 
calling for: a study of new technological 
developments in the industries in UAW 
jurisdiction; the elimination of contracting- 
out in plants where employees with 
seniority are not fully employed; and the 
elimination of seven-day operations in 
powerhouses and the payment of premium 
pay for Saturday, Sunday and holiday work 
for all those who must be employed on 
such operations. 

Other topics discussed at the convention 
were changes in the UAW’s constitution 
to make it easier to prove a member is a 
Communist and thus ineligible to hold 
office in the union, and CIO plans for an 
organizing drive in the mass production 
industries to increase the present estimated 
membership of 4,000,000 workers. 

The President of the United Steelworkers 
of America, David J. McDonald, spoke at 
the convention and denied reports that he 
was considering a withdrawal of his million- 
member union from the CIO. 

Mr. McDonald said his union would work 
closely with the UAW in the guaranteed 
wage campaign, in the fight against 
communism and in other common interests. 

The Canadian delegates to the conven- 
tion were headed by George Burt, the 
union’s Director in Canada. 


Prof. V. Bladen, Toronto, 


In UAW Advisory Group 


Dr. V. M. Bladen, head of the School 
of Business Administration of the University 
of Toronto, is one of the ten economists 
who have accepted places on the Guar- 
anteed Wage Public Advisory Committee 
of the United Auto Workers (CIO). He is 
the only Canadian in the group. 

The committee will assist the union and 
its President, Walter P. Reuther, in a study 
of guaranteed annual wage proposals. 


The other nine economic experts are :— 

Arthur J. Altmeyer of Madison, Wis., 
former Federal Social Security Commis- 
sioner. : 

Eveline Mabel Burns, consultant to the 
New York State Department of Labour, 
the United States Treasury Department 
Committee on Economic Security; the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Social 
Security Board; Professor of Social Work, 
Columbia University. 

Edward L. Cushman, Director of the 
Institute of Industrial Relations and Pro- 
fessor of Public Administration, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Mich.; consultant to 
the Secretary of Labour. 

William Haber, Professor of Economics, 
University of Michigan; chairman of the 
Federal Advisory Council on Employment 
Security. 

Alvin H. Hansen, Littauer Professor of 
Political Economy, Harvard University. 

Seymour Edwin Harris, Professor of 
Economics, Harvard University. 

Richard A. Lester, Professor of Economics 
and Chairman of Social and Economic 
Institutions, Princeton University. 

Charles A. Myers, Professor of Indus- 
trial Relations, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Executive Director, Industrial 
Relations Section, MIT. 

Edwin E. Witte, Professor and Chair- 
man of the Department of Economics, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Steelworkers Seek Raise; 


Guaranteed Wage by 1954 


The Wage Policy Committee of the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO) has 
decided to ask for higher wages in 1953 
for its 1,250,000 members in steel producing 
and fabricating plants, and a guaranteed 
annual wage in 1954. 

The union’s President, David J. McDonald, 
said an increase in the present average 
steel wage of $2.06 per hour was justified 
by the rising productivity of the union’s 
members, the continuing high level of 
prices, the profits of the industry and the 
economic situation in the country as a 
whole. 

Without specifying the amount of in- 
crease it will demand, the Wage Policy 
Committee was unanimous in declaring that 
the increase should be consistent with those 
the union has won each year since 1946. 
With the exception of 1949, when the 
union settled for an employer-financed 
pension and social insurance plan, these 
increases have ranged from 13 to 184 cents 
per hour. 

Under the ternis of the present contract, 
the union is free to strike July 1 this year 
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if no agreement on wages is reached by 
that time. 

In Canada, the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL) has asked the major 
steel producers for a meeting to discuss 
wage increases for 1953. It named no 
figure in its initial wage proposal. 

The Canadian union achieved wage 
parity last year with its counterpart in the 
United States and some observers feel that 
it will not define its demands until the 
union in the United States had done so. 


Teamsters Guaranteed 
2,000 Hours’ Work 


A contract guaranteeing 2,000 hours of 
work for 420 employees of the Rice-Stix 
Dry Goods Company in St. Louis, Mo., 
was negotiated recently by Local 688 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
(AFL). 

The contract guarantees pay for 50 
weeks of 40 hours each, including the 
regular paid vacation period and paid holi- 
days. Employees can be off work up to 
two weeks in any one year before the 
company begins to pay for idle time. The 
contract runs for five years. 

The employees covered are those among 
the company’s 700 warehouse and distribu- 
tion workers with the highest seniority. As 
these quit or retire, the next highest in 
seniority take their place, so that the 
numbered covered is always 420. 

The same local earlier signed a similar 
five-year contract with the Brown Shoe Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. In this agreement, a clause 
guarantees 425 high-seniority employees of 
the company 40 hours of work a week for 
50 weeks—including vacation periods—each 
year. Overtime is not counted against 
guaranteed hours. About 475 workers are 
currently employed at the plant. 


Canadian Rubber Workers 
Seek Pay Equal to U.S. 


In addition to a demand for a 20-cents- 
per-hour general wage increase, the Cana- 
dian policy section of the United Rubber 
Workers of America (CIO-CCL) will start 
a drive to eliminate wage differentials 
existing between Canadian and U.S. rubber 


plants.* 
* The group, representing some 15,000 
workers in 27 local unions in Canada, 


announced its 1953 economic program in 
Montreal April 15. 


*The United Steelworkers last year gained 
equality of base wage rates with steel- 
workers in the United States (L.G., Sept. 
1952, p. 1166). i 
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NAM Urges Price Cuts 
Rather Than Pay Boosts 


Benefits of inereased productivity should 
be distributed in the form of lower prices 
for all consumers rather than higher wages 
for organized workers, declared the National 
Association of Manufacturers in the United 
States recently. 

More than 2,500,000 workers, most of 
them in the automobile, aircraft and rail- 
road industries, are now receiving automatic 
annual increases of four cents per hour on 
the basis of increasing productive efficiency 
in the United States. Unions have esti- 
mated that this productive efficiency is 
increasing at an average rate of two to 
24 per cent each year. 

The wages-productivity tie-up was first 
used in the long-term contract between the 
United Automobile Workers of America 
(CIO) and General Motors Corporation. 

In its statement, the Association declared 
that the national interest would be 
“adversely affected” if there were any 
widespread adoption of a formula tying 
wages to productivity. 

“No real need exists for attempting to 
relate wages to productivity in any new 
way,” the Association said, “inasmuch as 
natural economic forces have over many 
years assured workers of a nearly constant 
share of the proceeds of production.” 


TLC-CCL Unity Unlikely 
Says Gordon Cushing 


Amalgamation of Canada’s two leading 
union organizations is not likely, said 
Gordon C. Cushing recently in a press 
interview in Victoria. 

The Secretary-Treasurer of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada said the 
problem of bringing the TLC and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour together 
would be difficult. 

“There would be considerable overlap of 
unions to strengthen out,” he said. “In 
addition, the TLC keeps out of politics 
while the CCL openly advances the cause 
of the CCF party.” 


AFL and CIO Set Up 
Group to End Raiding 


All phases of the problem of labour unity 
were discussed at a meeting in Washington 
last month of six officials of the American 
Federation of Labour and 12 from the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, in- 
eluding both presidents. 

The labour leaders decided to set up a 
subcommittee of six—three from the AFL 
and three from the CIO—to study the 
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possibility of eliminating raiding betweeu 
affiliates of the two organizations as a 
prerequisite to achieving labour unity. 

A joint statement issued after the meet- 
ing said: “We met in good faith to try to 
achieve labour unity. Both sides came into 
the meeting with no prior conditions. Both 
sides agreed to explore all the matters 
involved on their merits. 

“There was a general discussion of all 
phases of the problem. In particular, the 
conferees gave consideration to the 
problem of ‘raiding’, which, it was agreed, 
is not conducive to unity. We think the 
efforts and resources of the labour move- 
ment should be used to organize the 
unorganized.” 

The six-man subcommittee will also study 
the structure and jurisdictional lines of the 
two organizations and prepare a report and 
an agenda for the next meeting of the full 
unity committee to be held in Washington 
in June. 

Members of the subcommittee 
President George Meany of the AFL; 
President Walter P. Reuther of the 
CIO; William F. Schnitzler, AFL Sec- 
retary-Treasurer; James B. Carey, CIO 
Secretary-Treasurer; Matthew Woll, AFL 
Vice-President; and David J. McDonald, 
President of the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO). 


are: 


Mine-Mill Seeks Policy 
Of “Spread-the-Work”’ 

A “spread-the work” policy will be sought 
by the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (independent). The 
fifth annual convention of the union’s 
Canadian members decided to ask that 
work be divided among all employees as 
an alternative to layoffs. 

The union’s annual report said security 
of employment was one of the organiza- 
tion’s most urgent problems. Canadian 
Director Harvey Murphy said in all 
bargaining the union should make it a rule 
to oppose layoffs. 

The convention also elected members to 
the Canadian Council established by the 
international union at its 1952 annual 
meeting. Members elected were: Michael 
Solski and Ray Stevenson of Sudbury, Ont.; 
Michael Kopinak, Port Colborne, Ont.; 
L. D. Messmer, Medicine Hat, Alta.; 
Robert Michel, Calgary; Douglas Gold, 
Kimberley, B.C.; K. A. Smith, Vancouver; 
and J. F. Tees, Yellowknife, NWT. 

Three members were assigned to the 
council by the international union. They 
are: Nels Thibeault, Sudbury; Harvey 
Murphy, Vancouver; and William Long- 
ridge, Calgary. 


Teamsters, Machinists 


Divide Garage Industry 


Two of the largest unions in the 
American Federation of lJabour have 
agreed to divide between them the esti- 
mated one million unorganized workers in 
the garage and service station industry in 
the United States. 

The International Association of Machin- 
ists will have jurisdiction over employees 
who assemble, dismantle, adjust and repair 
chassis, bodies and all mechanical parts of 
automotive equipment. 

The International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters will cover employees engaged in 
storing, washing, polishing, fueling, oiling, 
greasing, tire service and repair, battery 
service, receiving, shipping and delivery. 
It will also take in hostlers, service station 
attendants, parking lot attendants and 
salesmen. 

The two unions will pool their field 
staffs and resources in a country-wide 
co-operative organizing campaign. 


Two New Reports Show 
Grads’ Job Opportunities 


Two reports have been prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 


Federal Department of Labour which 
indicate the employment opportunities 
of university graduates and _ technical 


personnel. 

One report, Employment Outlook for 
University Graduates, summarizes the com- 
ments of deans of university faculties on 
employment trends they have noted and 
levels of enrolment in their courses. 


Employers’ Requirements 

The second study, which appears in the 
Technical Personnel Quarterly Bulletin, 
embodies the results of a survey of 
employers’ requirements over the next four 
years. 

Copies of both reports will be available 
after June 15 from the Publications Divi- 
sion, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Canada Year Book, 1953, 
Ready for Distribution 


The 1952-53 issue of the Canada Year 
Book has been released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The official com- 
pendium of information on the country’s 
economic and social development, the book 
contains extensive statistical material and 
analytical commentary. 

This year’s edition, thoroughly revised, 
runs to 1,266 pages and contains 28 chapters. 
Numerous maps and charts are included. 


The regular chapter material has been 
augmented by a number of special features 
of current interest. These include an out- 
line of Canada’s international activities; 
the development of public health, welfare 
and social security in Canada; expansion in 
the pulp and paper industry and in the 
mineral industry; a statement of the crude 
petroleum situation and a review of foreign 
trade. 

A succinct analysis of the administrative 
functions of federal government depart- 
ments is also included. 

Copies may be obtained from the Queen’s 
Printer at a price of $3 each. 


CCCL Regional Council 
Plans Own Price Index 


The Saguenay-Lake St. John Regional 
Council of the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour has set up a three- 
man statistics committee responsible for 
the preparation of a monthly regional 
consumer price index. 

The committee has adopted the same 
methods used by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. It will base its findings on the 
same consumer habits, the same items 
regarding quality as well as quantity and 
the same methods for compilation of 
prices. It will compute the index in the 
same way. 


Centres in Survey 
The centres in the Saguenay-Lake Saint- 
John region where the survey will be 
conducted are: La Baie des Ha! Ha!, 
Chicoutimi, Arvida, Kenogami, Jonquiére, 
St. Joseph d’Alma and Dolbeau. 
The statistics committee is composed of 
Roch Tremblay, Rene Perron and Charle- 
magne Girard. 


Machinists Celebrete 
65th Anniversary 


On May 5 the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists completed its 65th year. 
The first Canadian lodge, No. 103, at 
Stratford, Ont., was organized during the 
JAM’s first two years of existence. 

Lodge No. 1 of the, IAM was organized 
at Atlanta, Ga., on May 5, 1888, with 19 
members. Membership today is estimated 
at 806,000. 

There are 155 Canadian locals with a 
membership of 37,500. 

The May issue of the Machinists Monthly 
Journal commemorates the 65th anniversary 
of the union’s founding. 
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Working Wives in Canada 
Up Fourfold in Decade 


In the decade between the 1941 and 1951 
Census, the number of married women in 
Canada’s labour force increased fourfold, 
from 85,633 in 1941 to 348,961 in 1951. 
The 401-per-cent jump dwarfed the 33-5- 
per-cent rise in the total number of 
married women and the 40-per-cent increase 
in the total number of working women. 

The flow of married women into the 
labour market gained rapid momentum 
during the war years and, because of the 
high employment existing since the war, 
has continued. 

In 1941, Canada had 2,336,485 married 
women; fewer than four per cent of them 
—one out of every 27—were working. In 
1951, there were 3,119,824 married women 
and more than 11 per cent of them—one in 
every nine—were gainfully employed. 

These and other details of Canada’s 
working population are contained in a 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics bulletin on 
the 1951 Census, 1951 Census Bulletin 4-5: 
The Labour Force, Occupation by Age, 
Marital Status, Years of Schooling and 
Class of Workers. It is available from the 
Queen’s Printer at a price of 25 cents. 


Total of Working Women 
Tripled in U.S. Since 1900 


United States women gainfully employed 
have more than trebled in number since 
the turn of the century, according to the 
US. 1950 decennial census. 

The increase has been steady and, 
although accelerated by two world wars, 
was not caused by them, states the 
Women’s Bureau in a statistical report, 
Women as Workers, published by the US. 
Department of Labour. 

The 18-75 million women reported to be 
gainfully employed in April 1952, were 
only three-quarters of a million fewer than 
the number of women in the labour force 
at the end of the Second World War, 
April 1945. 


Since 1940, the occupational distribution 
of employed women has shown striking 
changes. The most outstanding have been 
the decline in the proportion of women 
employed as private household workers and 
the increase in the ratio of clerical workers. 


The average age of today’s working 
woman is higher—37 years as compared 
with 26 years at the beginning of the 
century. Although during the Second 
World War older women entered the 
labour market in great numbers, as did 
women of all ages, the older women have 
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not left. Today there are fewer women 
working than during the height of the war 
but there are more older women workers. 

Less than a third of the women workers 
today are single, more than a half are 
married and the remainder are widowed or 
divorced. During World War II, for the 
first time in the labour force history of 
the United States, married women workers 
outnumbered single women with jobs. This 
trend, the report notes, has continued. 

In a companion report, Status of Women 
in the United States, 1952, the Women’s 
Bureau says, in general the status of women 
continued to show improvement during the 
year. Gains made during previous years 
have held and women have made definite 
progress in exerting their civil and political 
rights and achieving a better employment 
status. 

The report, prepared primarily for the 
Eighth Assembly of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women at Rio de Janeiro, 
discusses women’s position in the political 
scene, In government service and interna- 
tional relations, in employment and in 
unions. A section on legislation for women 
is also included. 

Copies of both reports are available at 
the Department of Labour library. 


More Persons Receiving 
Blind Persons Allowances 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under The Blind 
Persons Act increased during the first 
quarter of 1953 from 8,299 at December 31, 
1952, to 8,332 at March 31. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$741,821.15 for the quarter, compared with 
$740,413.01 in the preceding quarter. Since 
the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $3,706,666.24. 

During the quarter, 105 persons receiving 
blind allowances were transferred to the 
administration of The Old Age Security 
Act, compared with 120 in the preceding 
quarter. Since the inception of the Act, 
540 recipients have been transferred. 

At March 31, 1953, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$37.83 to $39.55. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


At’ its April 13 meeting the Regina 
Trades and Labour Council (TLC) decided 
to award two scholarships of $75 each, 
annually, to students of the Balfour Tech- 
nical School, Regina. 

The first awards will be made for the 
1953-54 term and all students will be 
eligible to compete. 


CIO May Re-admit Unions 
Once Communist-Led 


Re-entry to the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations may be imminent for a 
group of unions that either withdrew or 
suffered expulsion when the CIO cleansed 
its ranks of Communist-led unions. 

Louis Hollander, President of the CIO 
in New York state, late last month met 
with officials of the Distributive, Processing 
and Officer Workers of America, formed 
in 1948 from locals of the Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Union (CIO) 
that seceded rather than sign non- 
communist affidavits required by the Taft- 
Hartley Law. In 1950 this organization 
also embraced the Food, Tobacco and Agri- 
cultural Workers and the United Office and 
Professional Workers when these unions 
were ousted from the CIO for communist 
activity. 

Results of the meeting have not yet been 
made public. 

Earlier in the month, the Distributive, 
Processing and Officer Workers union, at 
its second triennial convention in New 
York, authorized its leaders to negotiate 
with the CIO for re-entry. 

Beginning about two years ago, Arthur 
Osman, President of the union, and David 
Livingstone, his chief associate, began to 
eliminate pro-communist leaders of the 
food and office unions. Mr. Osman has 
assured the CIO that his union is opposed 
to communism. 

One of the problems connected with a 
possible re-entry of Mr. Osman’s union is 
that he wants to take his organization into 
the CIO as an entity while the CIO Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union, 
from which his union seceded, is eager to 
reclaim its lost members. 


Management Gains from 
Safety Program—Shiels 


The role of management in accident 
prevention and the benefits to be gained 
from a sound prevention program were 
discussed at the recent annual conference 
in Toronto of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations of Ontario. 


The IAPA operates in nearly 18,000 
manufacturing plants employing about half 
of the 1,300,000 employees covered by 
workmen’s compensation. ‘These firms, it 
was pointed out, have experienced only 
about one-sixth of all fatal accidents. 

The 4,000 representatives of industry 
attending the conference were told by R. G. 
Anderson, General Manager of the IAPA, 
that, if the 1921 accident rate had applied 


in 1952, fatal accidents during the year 
would have numbered 1,621 instead of the 
428 that did occur. 

G. K. Shiels, President of the Canadian 
Manufacturing Association, told the dele- 
gates that his organization and the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board are working 
out a plan whereby higher compensation 
rates will apply to employers with poor 
accident records. 

The CMA president said that the basic 
responsibility for accident prevention rests 
on management and that management does 
not want to shirk this responsibility. It 
welcomes the suggestions of plant safety 
committees and the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, he said. 

Properly co-ordinated accident prevention 
plans will boost employee morale, increase 
efficiency and lower production costs, said 
Mr. Shiels, adding that these are arguments 
the IAPA should use in: recruiting new 
member firms. 

E. E. Sparrow, Chairman of the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, noted that 
in the period 1921 to 1951, fatal accidents 
were reduced from one in every 3,000 
employees to one in every 10,000. Per- 
manent injuries fell from five per thousand 
to 1-5 per thousand. 

The President of the IAPA, N. E. Russell, 
said the great majority of injuries sus- 
tained are due to the individual’s in- 
attention to or ignorance of the hazards of 
his job. 

“More and more does the problem of 
accident prevention become one of educat- 
ing the individual in the peculiar hazards 
of his own job and in his personal attitude 
and behaviour,” he said. 


Ont. Compensation Board 
Has New Address 


The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has moved into new quarters on 
Harbor St. on Toronto’s lakefront. 

The new building, designed for beauty 
and efficiency, provides the best in work- 
ing conditions for the 900-member staff, 
including a large modern cafeteria, lounge 
rooms and air conditioning. 

Board employees now handle compensa- 
tion claims at the rate of almost 900 per 
day. 


Miss Marion J. Flash, Secretary of the 
Regina Labour Council (CCL), has been 
appointed to the Saskatchewan Minimum 
Wage Board. She succeeds Miss Hazel 
Hansen of Moose Jaw, who has resigned. 

Miss Flash is a member of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers. 
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Co-operative Union Holds 
44th Annual Congress 


Approximately 200 delegates and visitors 
attended the 44th annual congress of the 
Co-operative Union of Canada at Edmon- 
ton, Alta., March 10 to 12. President 
A. W. Friesen and Vice-President J. T. 
McDonald were co-chairmen. 

The appointment of Breen Melvin as 
National Secretary to fill the position 
held by the late A. B. MacDonald 
was announced. Mr. Melvin had been 
Assistant Secretary of the Co-operative 
Union of Canada for several years. 

Reporting on the Co-operative Fisheries 
Conference, Louis Bérubé, Secretary of the 
School of Fisheries, Ste. Anne de la 
Pocatiére, Que., told the congress that the 
four leading fishermen’s co-operatives in 
Canada were in the Maritimes, British 
Columbia, Quebec and Ontario. Repre- 
sentatives of the four had agreed to meet 
in April to decide on the central market- 
ing of fish in Canada and for export. They 
would offer encouragement to fishermen in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan to develop 
their provincial organizations, he said. 

A Co-operative Trust Company has been 
sete up in the province of Saskatchewan 
and is ready to begin operations, according 
to a report submitted to the congress. The 
Solicitor of the Co-op Trust Company, 
W. B. Francis, QC, in presenting the 
report, stated that the organization of the 
Trust Company was a national program 
sponsored by the Co-operative Union of 
Canada and undertaken by the Co- 
operative Union of Saskatchewan. 

Membership in the Co-op Trust Com- 
pany is limited to co-operatives of all 
types, including credit unions. The Trust 
Company will supplement the functions of 
credit unions and credit societies by pro- 
viding a source of funds for loans on a 
long-term basis. Plans have been formu- 
lated whereby, as far as possible, loans will 
be made in conjunction with credit unions 
with the credit union recommending the 
loan and underwriting a percentage of it. 

The Trust Company will make available 
a service in the administration of estates. 
There is a wide demand for such services 
by co-operators, Mr. Francis said. 

The responsibility of government toward 
co-operatives should include supervision, to 
see to it that the co-ops do not step 
outside the limits imposed by legislation; 
financial aid, but only to the extent such 
aid is extended to private business; and 
some assistance in providing factual infor- 
mation on co-ops to the schools. These 
were opinions expressed in a panel discus- 
sion at the congress.’ 
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The panel members said they did not 
believe governments should organize co- 
operatives. This should be done by the 
people themselves when it became apparent 
there was a need. The government should 
also not extend financial aid unless it was 
deemed in the interest of the people as 
a whole. 


A statistical summary of the _ co- 
operative associations affiliated with the 
Co-operative Union of Canada was pre- 
sented by A. H. Turner, Secretary of the 
Agricultural Prices Support Board, Ottawa. 
He reported 822 member-associations with 
a membership of more than 825,000 affili- 
ated with the union in 1952. ‘Total 
business transacted by the associations 
during the year exceeded $685,000,000, or 
more than $130,000,000 over the year 
previous. The list of member-associations 
included both marketing and merchandising 
co-operatives. 

Elections held on the final afternoon 
returned the following slate of officers and 
directors: R. 8. Staples, Toronto, president; 
W. McLeod, Regina, vice-president; Geo. 
Stephenson, Fredericton, Executive board 
member; A. H. K. Musgrave, Clarksburg; 
C. C. Janes, St. John’s; Louis O’Connor, 
New London; Alex MaclIsaac, Antigonish; 
J. J. Siemens, Winnipeg; N. F. Priestley, 
Calgary; T.J. Robertson, New Westminster. 


Mr. Staples, who recently resigned as 
Ontario Manager of Co-operative Life 
Insurance Company, becomes the CUC’s 
first full-time president. 


Older Workers Prefer 
Work to Retirement 


Work rather than retirement was pre- 
ferred by most older workers participating 
in 13 pension plans surveyed recently by 
the Division of Statistics and Research of 
the New York State Department of Labour. 
Among those already retired, the reasons 
given for retirement in most instances 
reflected necessity rather than choice. 


The pension plans covered about 295,000 
workers in the New York clothing, con- 
struction, electrical equipment, trade and 
publishing industries. The retired workers 
under all plans numbered 14,000. 


Age and ill health were frequently stated 
as causes for quitting. Other compelling 
causes cited by pensioners were unfavour- 
able working conditions in the industry and 
failing strength or inability to keep up the 
pace demanded by the job. Despite this 
latter fact, the survey points out, neither 
management nor the unions have given 


much thought to shifting workers to easier 
jobs as they grow older and are unable to 
perform their regular work effectively. 

Another study of the problems of retired 
New York City employees, made by the 
Mayor’s Advisory Committee for the Aged, 
revealed that 41 per cent of the 732 persons 
contacted were dissatisfied with retirement. 
This dissatisfaction was based principally 
on the inadequacy of their incomes. 

About two-thirds of those in the income 
bracket $1,500 to $2,500 and about one- 
third of those in the $2,500-and-over 
bracket found their incomes insufficient to 
meet the cost of living. 


Older Workers Loath 
To Retire, Survey Finds 


A study of union members’ attitudes 
to and plans for retirement conducted 
recently by Columbia University’s Teachers 
College reveals that the younger industrial 
worker in the United States often looks 
forward to retiring from his job while the 
older worker generally tries to put it off 
as long as possible. 

Carried out at the request of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
(AFL), the study found that industrial 
workers approaching retirement have a 
deep resistance to retirement and that the 
reasons for this attitude are cultural, 
economic, psychological and social. 

The study. staff interviewed the union’s 
cloak workers in three groups: those 55 to 
77 years of age who were still working, 
those 65 to 78 who had applied for retire- 
ment, and those 65 to 85 who had retired. 


Extracts from Hansard 


Old Age Pensions 
March 25 

Mr. Gingues: 

1. How many persons received old age 
security pensions in 1952: (a) in Canada; 
(b) in each province? . 

9. What amount was paid by the federal 
government in 1952 for old age security 
pensions: (a) in Canada; (b) in each 
province? 


Mr. McCusker: 


1. As of December 1952 :— 

(a) 680,579; 

(b) Newfoundland, 14,767; Prince 
Edward Island, 6,525; Nova Scotia, 36,048; 
New Brunswick, 25,621; Quebec, 146,617; 
Ontario, 253,188; Manitoba, 40,062; Saskat- 
chewan, 39,947; Alberta, 39,430; British 
Columbia, 77,930; Yukon and Northwest 
Territories, 444. 
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The average age of men in the first group 
was 61, in the second 68 and in the third 
71. Women in the first group were as old 
as men and somewhat younger in the 
second and third. 

A report on the study said that for many 
workers, work is more than earning a 
living; it is a way of life. Often, declared 
the report, only through work does the 
individual make social contacts, express 
his creative interests, make a contribution 
to society and achieve status in the 
community. 

Only 140 of the 700 employees inter- 
viewed indicated that they would have 
sufficient funds to live on during retire- 
ment, the report said. It added that 
“pensions, alone or with social security 
benefits, at their best will never equal a 
regular wage. Therefore, government, by 
permitting tax exemption for systematic 
savings set aside for retirement, can pro- 
vide the incentive and means to enable 
workers to build economic security in their 
later years.” 

The report 
establish counselling programs 
workers plan for retirement. 


recommended that unions 
to help 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
published a revised list of post-graduate 
scholarships and fellowships open to Cana- 
dian students. It summarizes the condi- 
tions attached to each award and gives the 
address of the awarding agency. 

The list, titled “Post-Graduate Scholar- 
ships and Fellowships Open to Canadian 
Universities” (DBS Reference Paper No. 
21), is available from the Queen’s Printer 
at a price of 25 cents each. 


of Interest te Labour 


2. (a) $317,031,529.79. 

(b) Newfoundland, $6,918,220; Prince 
Edward Island, $3,119,000; Nova Scotia, 
$17,030,077; New Brunswick, $12,106,960 ; 
Quebec, $68,506,576.66; Ontario, $117,821,- 
610.43; Manitoba, $18,638,200; Saskat- 
chewan, $18,577,545.70; Alberta, $18,264,040 ; 
British Columbia, $35,838,220; Yukon and 
Northwest Territories, $211,080. 


Immigration and Emigration, 1952 
March 25 


Mr. Higgins: 

1. How many persons left Canada in 1952 
to take up permanent residence in the 
United States? 

29. How many persons left the United 
States in 1952 to take up permanent resi- 
dence in Canada? 
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Mr. Harris: 

1. Statistics not maintained. 

2. 14,018. This includes 4,707 returning 
Canadians. 


Mr. Higgins: 


1. How many immigrants entered Canada 
in 1952? 

2. How many immigrants left Canada in 
1952? 


Mr. Harris: 


1. 164,498 were admitted to Canada. 
2. Statistics not maintained. 


Threatened Grain Handlers’ Strike 
April 1 

Mr. Daniel Mclvor (Fort William):... 
Mr. Speaker, the Minister of Labour and 
Mr. Frank Hall have been doing a splendid 
job in handling the threatened strike 
at the Lakehead... My question of 
privilege is to thank them most emphati- 
cally at this time for their most efficient 
work. 

Mr. Howard C. Green (Vancouver- 
Quadra): Arising out of the remarks of the 
Hon. Member for Fort William, may I ask 
the Minister of Labour what is the present 
situation with respect to the strike on the 
west coast? 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): Mr. Speaker, first as to the Lake- 
head dispute a conference was held in 
Ottawa, as I think hon. members know, last 

riday and Saturday on my request in 
connection with the dispute that had 
developed at the Lakehead on the question 
of the interpretation of a provision of the 
agreement which was made last September 
between the Lakehead Terminal Elevators 
Association and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
handlers, Express and Station Employees. 
The dispute now involves the application 
of the provision of the agreement respect- 
ing the reduction of hours from forty-eight 
to forty hours per week. 

I met five representatives of the Asso- 
ciation and five representatives of the 
Brotherhood who were here last Friday. 
The discussions, which were assisted by 
officers of the Department of Labour, 
terminated Saturday afternoon and the 
parties authorized the Minister of Labour 
to make the following statement, which 
was made :— 

The Hon. M. F. Gregg today announced 
that the representatives of the grain 
companies and of the brotherhood of rail- 
way and steamship clerks, freight handlers, 
express and station employees had com- 
pleted their discussions in Ottawa. Both 
representatives of the companies and the 


brotherhood stated that they were moving 
towards an agreement. 
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This week the two negotiating parties 
who were here have been holding meetings, 
each its own main body, and I hope to 
have replies from both of them within a 
few days. 


Mr. Green: My question was with regard 
to the strike on the west coast. 


Mr. Gregg: I cannot add very much on 
that. As hon. members will remember, a 
proposal was addressed to both parties by 
our representative, Mr. Wilson, before he 
left Vancouver, that recommended that 
agreement on several points be reached, 
that work be renewed and that the dispute 
over wage increase be referred to an arbi- 
trator who would be chosen by both parties 
and whose decision would be final. I have 
not had a final report as to the views of 
the two parties regarding that proposal. 


Mr. Green: Has the Minister given any 
thought to having the parties come to 
Ottawa in the hope that this strike can 
also be settled? 


Mr. Gregg: Before coming to a decision 
on that matter, I should like to have a 
reply from the two parties with respect to 
what is, in my opinion, a very sound 
proposal for settlement that is now in their 
hands. 

April 9 

Mr. Angus MacInnis (Vancouver East): 
Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the 
Minister of Labour whether he can give 
the House any information on the grain 
elevator dispute in Vancouver and New 
Westminster. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): Mr. Speaker, though my hon. 
friend notified me that he intended to ask 
this question, I can only tell him that 
there have been no important new develop- 
ments to justify me in making anything 
like an optimistic statement in the House 
today. .. 

Mr. Green: May I ask the Minister this 
question. Is he unwilling to invite repre- 
sentatives of the parties to come to Ottawa 
to discuss the situation? 

Mr. Gregg: If such a course would appear 
to us, after careful study, to be the course 
that should be pursued to bring about a 
settlement, we would not hesitate a 
moment to invite them. 


April 13 

Mr. Angus MacInnis (Vancouver East) : 
Mr. Speaker, there have been reports over 
the radio and in the newspapers indicating 
that considerable activity has been taking 
place in connection with the negotiations 
with respect to the grain handlers dispute 
on the west coast. Will the Minister bring 
the House up to date? 
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Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): There is nothing of a definite 
nature that I can report to the House. 
In the late afternoon of April 9 the 
following wire was received from Mr. R. H. 
Tupper on behalf of the employers. The 
wire is addressed to Mr. Bernard Wilson, 
Chief Conciliation Officer, Department of 
Labour, and reads as follows:— 


Referring your letter March 20th regret 
delays arising from settlement of Port 
Arthur differences prevented earlier reply. 
Am directed by all five elevator companies 
concerned in dispute in Vancouver and 
New Westminster to inform you that they 
leave open their offer to grant two addi- 
tional statutory holidays, an increase, of 5 
cents per hour in present graveyard shift 
differential, payment of double time for 
all work done on Sundays and to provide 
where practicable for proper job rotations 
provided the union will join with the 
companies in submitting as the only out- 
standing difference to fe determined the 
question of wages for arbitration before a 
judge of the Appeal Court or Supreme 
Court of British Columbia. 


On the next day, the 10th of April, the 
following wire was sent by Mr. E. C. Sims 
on behalf of the unions. This wire reads 
as follows:— 


Re your wire April 9— 


I should interject that the terms of the 
wire I have just read were conveyed to 
the unions. This wire is also addressed to 
Mr. Wilson. I continue :— 


—we note the companies have rejected 
your proposal of March 20th and sub- 
mitted counter proposal re arbitration. I 
am instructed to inform you this counter 
proposal has been rejected and your 
March 20th proposal will be taken to 
membership tomorrow for ‘acceptance or 
rejection. Will inform you of results. 


On the next day, the 11th of April, the 
following wire, addressed to Mr. Wilson, 
was sent by Mr. Sims:— 

Full general membership meeting held 
today. am instructed to inform you 
that question put re acceptance or rejec- 
tion of your proposal of arbitration dated 
March 20. Motion carried rejecting the 
proposal with twenty-nine dissenting votes. 
Results of vote indicate same strength as 
when strike vote taken. Manner of voting 
decided by motion of membership. Results 
indicate tie-up to go on indefinitely unless 
employers change attitude toward wage 
question and fringe benefits. 


Since the receipt of these wires we have 
continued our efforts to bring the parties 
together for further negotiations. I can 
report nothing further this morning. 

Mr. Green: Does the Minister still think 
it would be of no value to invite repre- 
sentatives to come to Ottawa? 
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Mr. Gregg: I do not think that there 
would be value in taking that step at this 
time. 


Fair Employment Practices Act 
April 13 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour) moved the second reading of 
Bill No. 100, to prevent discrimination in 
regard to employment and membership in 
trade unions by reason of race, national 
origin, colour or religion. 

He said: Mr. Speaker, in moving this 
bill for second reading I should like to 
make a few remarks. The speech from 
the throne last December declared the 
Government’s intention to introduce a bill 
which would prohibit discrimination in 
employment against any person because of 
his race, national origin, colour or religion 
in connection with any work, undertaking 
or business within the legislative authority 
of parliament. National labour organiza- 
tions and many other bodies in recent years 
have advocated such federal legislation. .. 

I believe that equality of opportunity 
for employment without discrimination on 
account of race, national origin, colour or 
religion is a fundamental right which every 
resident of our democratic state should 
enjoy. It is a right which this Parliament 
can well assert and try to protect. The 
Government is now asking Parliament to 
make this assertion by the bill I am intro- 
ducing in respect of all persons in Canada 
who are employed or seeking employment 
in activities which come under federal 
authority. Although this federal sphere of 
jurisdiction is relatively limited, I believe 
that the passing of this legislation may 
have a far-reaching and healthy influence 
across the whole country. 

I think one can say that the underlying 
principle of the bill is assurance of equality 
of vocational opportunity. In recent years 
Canada, as a member of various inter- 
national organizations, has subscribed to 
general declarations concerning the basic 
rights and liberties of the individual. How- 
ever, because of the divided jurisdiction 
established by our federal constitution, 
Canadian representatives have not always 
been able to make specific commitments 
with regard to legislation to ensure the 
protection of human rights. 

For example, in 1948 the Canadian dele- 
gation to the general assembly of the 
United Nations voted for the universal 
declarations of human rights which was 
adopted by the assembly on December 10 
of that year. The head of our delegation 
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stated that certain important aspects of the 
declaration lay within the field of pro- 
vincial jurisdiction in Canada and that the 
federal Government did not intend to 
invade that field: Canadian participation 
in the International Labour Organization 
has been affected in the same way by the 
federal nature of our constitution. Cana- 
dian delegates to the general conference 
of the ILO in 1944 approved the adoption 
of the new declaration of the aims of the 
ILO which became known afterwards as 
the Philadelphia charter. This declaration 
asserts, among other things, the solemn 
obligation of the ILO to promote among 
the nations of the world programs which 
will .achieve full employment, higher 
standards of living, the extension of social 
security, adequate protection for the life 
and health of workers, effective recognition 
of the right of collective bargaining—and 
this is the one that embraces the principle 
of this bill—equality of vocational oppor- 
tunity, and other conditions conducive to 
human well-being. 

Some action has already been taken by 
this Government to prevent discrimination 
in employment in those areas of jurisdic- 
tion within which the federal authority has 
power to legislate. 


At the last session the Unemployment 
Insurance Act was amended to provide that 
it is the duty of the Commission to ensure 
that there will be no discrimination in 
referring any worker seeking employment, 
either in favour of or against any such 
worker, by reason of his racial origin, 
colour, religious belief or political affilia- 
tion. Then, as a further step in its 
program; in September last an Order in 
Council was passed which requires the 
insertion of a non-discrimination clause in 
federal government construction and sup- 
plies. contracts entered into on or after 
January 1, 1953, to which the government 
fair wage. provisions apply. 
~- This. clause expressly forbids the con- 
tractor ‘to discriminate against any person 
beeause of his race, national origin, colour 
or religion in the employment of labour 
for the execution of the contract. 

‘It might be said that discrimination 
in employment is based on ignorance, 
prejudice, selfishness, or an attitude of mind 
which cannot be discovered or changed by 
legislation. I agree, Mr. Speaker, that there 
is much to be said for that view. How- 
ever, I would like to stress the point that 
the legislation which I am introducing is 
designed to deal with positive acts of 
discrimination. There will still be need for 
continued effort on the part of all those 
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educational, religious, cultural, yes, and 
government influences, which are now 
working together and doing so much to 
create in Canada a climate of opinion in 
which racial and religious prejudice shall 
find no place. 


The provisions of the legislation will 
apply to all employers of five or more 
employees, excluding non-profit educational, 
fraternal, charitable, religious and social 
organizations. The legislation applies to 
employment upon any work, undertaking 
or business which is within the legislative 
authority of Parliament to regulate, to 
crown companies, and to trade unions com- 
posed of persons employed upon such 
works, undertakings or businesses. In 
effect, the legislation applies in respect of 
the same industries to which the Indus 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act applies. 


The provisions of the bill will prohibit 
employers from discrimination as defined 
against any person in respect of employ- 
ment or prospective employment, and 
prohibits employers from using the ser- 
vices of any employment agency which in 
its operations so discriminates against 
persons seeking employment. The use of 
advertising in connection with employment 
which expresses any such discrimination or 
preference is prohibited. Trade unions 
shall not so discriminate against any 
person in the matter of membership. 


The legislation will be administered by 
the Department of Labour and by a 
division of the work amongst existing staff. 
It is not anticipated that additional costs 
for administration will be great. 


Provision is made in the legislation for 
the receipt and investigation of complaints 
by conciliation officers of the Department, 
and for the use of industrial inquiry 
commissions for the purpose of ascertaining 
the facts, with a view to the adjustment 
of complaints made under the act. Pro- 
vision is made for prosecution in the courts 
for alleged infractions of the act and for 
the imposition of penalties by way of fine 
and recovery of lost wages where the 
offence is proved. This procedure for the 
handling and disposition of complaints is 
very similar to the procedures provided 
under the Industrial Relations and Dispute 
Investigation Act for the handling and dis- 
position of complaints of unfair labour 
practices. It is proposed to use the same 
administrative machinery. 


I believe that legislation of this nature 
to deal with overt acts of discrimination 
is practical and can be administered. The 
record of New York state, which pioneered 


in the United States in prohibiting discrim- 
ination against workers, has established the 
effectiveness of an act of this kind. 


Passed in 1945, the New York law set a 
pattern for similar laws in ten other states 
and, I think, for the Fair Employment 
Practices Act enacted by the province of 
Ontario in 1951. Experience under the 
Ontario Act perhaps has been of too 
limited duration to permit an adequate 
appraisal of its effectiveness. But there is 
ample evidence that in 74 years of its 
operation the New York law has had an 
appreciable effect in eliminating discrimina- 
tion and in broadening job opportunities 
for minority groups. 

Briefly stated, the New York law pro- 
vides that no person shall be denied the 
right to earn a living because of his 
religious belief or his racial or national 
background. It lays down penalties for acts 
of discrimination, whether by employers, 
labour organizations, employment agencies 
or other individuals. 


The term “employer” under the New 
York Act does not include a non-profit 
organization or an employer with fewer 
than six persons in his employ. The Act 
does not apply to a person employed by 
his parent, spouse or child, nor to domestic 
servants. 


While punitive powers are provided for 
the New York Act, to be used when and 
if needed, the policy of the commission 
administering the legislation has been to 
rely on conciliation and persuasion and to 
avoid legal proceedings wherever possible. 
The record shows that out of approxi- 
mately 2,500 cases handled to date the 
New York commission has had to resort 
to court action only three times. When 
one considers this experience in that highly 
industrialized state it seems a great victory 
for conciliation and persuasion, with the 
teeth of the law almost entirely unused. 


One might sum up by quoting the 
following paragraph from the commission’s 
1951 report on its administration of the 
law :— 

The commission realizes full well that 
the problem of employment discrimination 
which made a law necessary have not been 
completely solved. It is satisfied, however, 
that the law is no longer viewed by the 
general public as an expedient, an experi- 
ment, or a controversial document, but as 


an important instrument in the building 
of a stronger, democratic state. 


The Ontario Act has been in force since 
the middle part of 1951, and I am advised 
that in the intervening period, while there 
have been a limited number of complaints 
dealt. with under the Act, these com- 


plaints have been adjusted » under’: the 
provisions of the Act without ‘the’ necessity 
of resort to the courts in any: instance. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker; that. the: prin- 
ciple of this bill will have wholehearted 
support in this House and amongst the 
citizens of this country. It is only with 
this large measure of public support that 
it will be effective for the purposes for 
which it is designed. 

Following a discussion of the bill on 
second reading, if it is the wish of the 
house, I shall move to refer it for study 
to the standing committee on industrial 
relations. I am confident that it can be 
made into an effective ally to the main 
effort in Canada for ensuring equality of 
vocational opportunity. 

It is as an ally that I view this measure. 
The main effort against discrimination must 
continue to be carried on by individual 
Canadians with the potent weapons of 
human understanding, of charitable ex- 
ample, and with the application of the 
golden rule. If this bill becomes law we 
will see to it that it is used only to 
augment those weapons. 

I commend it to the House. 


Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough (Hamilton 
West): ...As I said on previous occasions, 
I think it is important that legislation 
should be provided to implement the 
universal declaration of human rights as 
proclaimed before the general assembly 
of the United Nations on December 10, 
1948. Like the bill which it was my 
privilege to sponsor earlier, this bill applies 
only to employment in those fields which 
fall within the jurisdiction of the federal 
Government. I am sure that every mem- 
ber of Parliament will be in sympathy 
with the enactment of legislation which 
seeks to establish a common basis for all 
peoples in this nation, regardless of their 
origin, their religion or the various circum- 
stances and conditions under which they 
labour... of course, the members of my 
party propose to support this motion... 

I do hope that the Government is not 
going to pass this bill and push it to one 
side, waiting for someone who happens to 
find out about it to make a complaint 
under the legislation. I believe that the 
full effectiveness of this legislation can only © 
materialize if the Government will institute 
a proper program of education to go hand 
in hand with the administration of the 
legislation itself. I believe that very 
strongly. We are all human, and we know 
that workers hesitate to make: complaints, 
particularly those who are. in menial 
employment. In many «cases; theyi are 
afraid of their jobs. They need» to ibe 
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assured that under this legislation it is 
their right to complain, but not to file 
complaints indiscriminately. Where there 
is definite basis for belief that they have 
been discriminated against they should be 
encouraged to. make known instances and 
circumstances of such discrimination. I 
believe that, by removing from them the 
fear of retribution from employers or 
others, legislation of this sort can be made 
properly effective. 


In this bill, as in the Ontario bill, 
provision is made for an industrial inquiry 
commission to look into such complaints 
as are made. This of course is an entirely 
different matter from a standing admin- 
istrative commission or body to plan not 
only the administration but the education 
of workers in this field. I would urge the 
Minister to give serious consideration to 
the establishment of a commission which 
will be charged with this responsibility. I 
feel that it would not only be a good 
thing at the federal level to have someone 
actively engaged in dissemination of in- 
formation, but it would provide a stimulus 
to those provinces which have legislation 
of this order at the present time or who 
may, I hope, enact such legislation at a 
later date, to proceed along those lines. 
I believe that at the present time in the 
Dominion of Canada only two provinces, 
Saskatchewan and Ontario, have _legisla- 
tion of this kind. I understand that 
Manitoba is seriously considering such 
legislation, and one other was mentioned 
to me as being keenly interested in this 
type of legislation. 


There should be a permanent admin- 
istrative body charged with this respon- 
sibility, and the establishment of a 
commission should not depend upon the 
receipt of complaints which cannot be 
handled by the ordinary conciliation officers 
of the Department. 


The Minister has spoken of the limited 
experience which the province of Ontario 
has had in this matter, and that is quite 
true. It is my understanding that in the 
approximately two years that the Act has 
been operative only ten complaints have 
been received, and these have all been 
easily handled. While the province of 
‘Ontario did not set up any educational 
program, it did cover the ground fairly 
thoroughly in the first instance with letters 
and information to employers, trade unions, 
and so on. A great deal can be done to 
make effective the provisions of this legis- 
lation if one specific body is definitely 
charged with this responsibility. This is 
the least we can do to make such legis- 
lation operative... 
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Mr. Alistair Stewart (Winnipeg North): 
Mr. Speaker, I should like to say at once 
on behalf of the CCF that we support the 
principle of this legislation. Indeed, I 
think in days to come it will be recog- 
nized that this bill has been something of 
a landmark in Canadian labour history... 

The bill is an attempt by means of 
conciliation to prevent discrimination in 
employment. That, I believe, is a proper 
procedure—although behind that concilia- 
tion there must be the force of law and 
of compulsion. American experience has 
shown us that in the last resort these 
measures must be compulsory if they are 
going to be successful. In those areas 
where there was no compulsion there was 
a quite noticeable lack in the efficiency of 
the legislation as compared with those 
states, such as the state of New York and 
other states, where the element of com- 
pulsion existed. 

One of the reasons we dislike some of 
the sections in the bill is that they are 
altogether too permissive. In other words, 
they are not sufficiently mandatory. We 
would not like to see the bill pass only 
to see it by-passed at a later time. There 
was a suggestion by the Minister which 
led us to feel that perhaps not as much 
was going to be done about this legislation 
as those of us in the CCF would like to 
have done. Where discrimination is found, 
discretionary powers are given where we 
believe the powers should be mandatory 
and insisted upon. In our opinion the bill 
would be strengthened if these discretionary 
powers were removed. In other words, the 
legislation must have teeth if it is going to 
be successful. 

Then one further obvious and glaring 
omission has been brought to the atten- 
tion of most hon. members, in that there 
is nothing in the legislation concerning 
discrimination against a person because of 
sex. There are still a number of men— 
fortunately, a decreasing minority—who 
seem to think that women are not people. 
They look upon women as chattels, an 
idea which I trust will rapidly disappear. 
However, this matter of discrimination 
because of sex is something which can be 
discussed more fully in committee. 


Another weakness now apparent in the 
bill is that it has not outlawed those 
wretched application forms which insist 
that an applicant for work must state his 
or her religion, his or her ethnic origin, or 
the place where his or her mother and 
father were born. ‘The bill would have 
been much stronger, had some thought been 
given to this subject, and I believe the 


committee should give careful consideration 
to the outlawing of such stupid questions in 
applications for employment... : 

The Minister has told us that there will 
be a director in this new division, and he 
added that the cost of the division would 
not be great. I felt somewhat pessimistic 
when he made that statement, because I 
think the Government could make no 
greater mistake than to burden with the 
directorate of this division a man who 
already is doing something else. Whoever 
is to be the director will find that he has 
a full-time job. This is one place where 
I am sure the members of the various 
parties in the House would not object to 
an increase in costs of a department, if 
we knew that the division was going to 
function properly. 

The Minister has said the Government 
worked with other groups throughout the 
country to try to create a scheme in which 
prejudice would have no place. But if we 
are going to do that properly people will 
have to be educated; and if we are going 
to educate them we must be prepared to 
spend money. I would hope that the 
director of this division would not be 
merely an administrative head, but rather 
one who would conceive it as his duty to 
act as an educational spearhead in the 
fight against discrimination all across the 
country... 

Mr. C. E. Johnston (Bow River): Mr. 
Speaker, I do not intend to take very long 
to discuss this bill on this occasion. I 
think it is generally conceded in all parts 
of the House that the general principle of 
the bill is going to be accepted as a step 
in the right direction. Therefore we in 
this party have no hesitancy in accepting 
the general principle of the bill... 


I do not believe there are very many 
members of the House who have not had 
a great number of letters and other 
communications from women’s organiza- 
tions throughout the country presenting 
the problem with which they are faced. 
They contend, and probably rightly so, that 
one of the faults of the bill lies in the 
fact that no provision is made against 
discrimination as to sex. When the bill 
goes before the committee I think every 
opportunity should be given to the women’s 
organizations to present their briefs and 
support their claims. Then the members of 
the committee will be in a much better posi- 
tion to judge what action should be taken. 


There is also another form of discrim- 
ination so far as labour is concerned that 
is not mentioned in the bill and which is 
becoming very widely practised in this 
country. I refer to discrimination on the 


ground of age. It seems to be the current 
practice of industry now to retire a fellow 
when he reaches approximately 50 years of 
age whether or not he has sufficient pension 
or income to take care of him When he 
reaches 60 they are mighty sure that he 
is old enough to retire, and when he gets 
to be 65 they kick him out... 

Mr. David A. Croll (Spadina): Mr. 
Speaker, .. It is my view that this bill 
does credit to this great House of 
Commons. I am pleased to join with other 
members in hailing it as the latest step in 
reducing racial and religious discrimination 
in this country. I am both pleased and 
proud to be associated with a Government 
which is making an earnest effort to main- 
tain this and other basic principles of 
human rights. By passing the bill we indi- 
cate that we are realists and we give a 
lead to the provinces and to industry. It 
is now written, it is spelled out, endorsed 
by Parliament and supported by the Cana- 
dian people... 

The bill before us at the present time 
calls for no racial discrimination, particu- 
larly with regard to membership in trade 
unions. The stakes which trade unions 
have in discrimination being wiped out are 
certainly as great as those of management. 
Fortunately Canadian labour unions have 
directed a strong campaign for the enact- 
ment of fair employment practices, and are 
deserving of much credit for their persist- 
ence in this regard. Their resolutions 
passed at annual conventions, their briefs 
presented to the Government, their 
constant vigilance in reporting on discrim- 
inatory practices, should not go unnoticed 
at this time when we are considering this 
legislation. Nor should the efforts of other 
groups, religious, fraternal, welfare and 
minority bodies, who have acted on their 
own or in co-operation with labour organ- 
izations to end discrimination in this 
country. 

This bill does not have as its purpose 
the abolishment of prejudice; that is to 
change human nature. It is a law to pre- 
vent anti-social manifestation of prejudice. 
It is possible of enforcement, and it can 
be determined that men are denied employ- 
ment because of racial or religious prejudice 
or for other such reasons. It is a difficult 
task, but we do it every day before our 
labour relations boards when men, who 
have been discharged for union activity, 
obtain a hearing and are often reinstated. 
It does need a patient, perceptive approach. 
I am satisfied that the Department of 
Labour has sufficient good men in its ranks 
to do the job conscientiously and well. 
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The important thing is that the law be 
enforced. It must not be allowed to sit 
idle on the statute books, and I am sure 
it will not. 

But enforcement alone is not enough. 
Authorities agree that the elimination of 
intolerance depends, in the long run, on a 
process of continuous education. I appre- 
ciate that this matter of education is not 
one that can be provided for in this bill. 
I am concerned to raise it at this point as 
an indication of what remains to be done 
after this bill has been enacted as law. 
Education is an indispensable part of the 
act. It can only be administered with great 
restraint, and with understanding of some 
prejudices that, unfortunately, have roots 
in our Canadian life. There must be recog- 
nition that persuasion is generally more 
potent than coercion in leading men to 
change their long formed habits... 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): . . I noted in particular the sug- 
gestion made by a number of members 
that legislation of this kind being enacted 
at the federal level may well play a part 
in encouraging provinces that have not 
passed legislation of this nature to put 
such legislation on their statute books. As 
a. matter of fact I feel that that has 
happened already in the case of my own 
province of Manitoba. Unions and other 
interested groups in Manitoba have been 
trying for a long time to persuade the 
government of that province to enact fair 
employment practices legislation. That 
government has shown itself interested, but 
has been reluctant to act. 

When we met on November 20, 1952 to 
hear the speech from the throne that 
opened this session of Parliament it was 
indicated that there would be fair employ- 
ment practices legislation at the federal 
level. Lo and behold, when the Manitoba 
legislature met a few months later it was 
announced by the government there that 
they would follow suit. So I suggest that 
there is validity in the hope that although 
this legislation applies only to workers who 
come under the federal labour jurisdiction, 
it will encourage those responsible for labour 
matters at the provincial level to follow 
suit. I hope it will not be long until 
legislation of this kind, or even better, will 
be the rule throughout the country... 


Mr. J. W. Noseworthy (York South): 
.. . would suggest that the Government 
could assist in this field by giving financial 
aid to those agencies whose primary pur- 
pose is the breaking down. of racial and 
religious bigotry and prejudice in this 
country. There are some organizations 
which have done a great» deal, toward this 
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cause. But unfortunately there are other 
organizations of good repute which con- 
tribute to disaffection between peoples of 
different religions and beliefs. I think the 
Government should give consideration to 
rendering assistance to such organizations 
as exist for the primary purpose of break- 
ing down this prejudice and bigotry... 

Those who are engaged in the educa- 
tional field and the breaking down of these 
prejudices find it most difficult when 
children, for instance, are taught tolerance 
in the school and then find intolerance in 
their homes, in business circles, and in 
other fields as the rule of life in the world 
in which they have to live. Anything the 
Government can do by way of legislation 
such as this to give assistance to organiza- 
tions promoting unity will help to build 
Canadian unity... 


Mr. Clarence Gillis (Cape Breton 
South): ...While we are doing a desirable 
thing in trying to eliminate racial and 
religious discrimination, let us not forget 
for a minute that thousands and thousands 
of Canadians are walking the streets today 
because of discrimination against them on 
the ground of age. The reason for that 
of course is that companies that have 
established pension plans are not employ- 
ing anyone who is not young enough to 
make a substantial contribution to the 
pension fund before he reaches retirement 
age. A citizen of Canada who has reached 
the age of 40, and who still has about 
twenty good productive years ahead of 
him, should not be discriminated against 
because he happened to become unem- 
ployed when he was approximately 40 years 
of age. 

Another instance of discrimination so far 
as employment is concerned very badly 
affects ex-servicemen. The Minister, who 
was Minister of Veterans Affairs for some 
years, realizes that in every part of the 
country where there is heavy industry 
young men may come back from service 
with war wounds and disabilities incurred 
during service entitling them to a pension 
at the rate of 5 or 10 per cent, but in the 
areas in which they live they are 100 per 
cent disabled as far as employment is con- 
cerned. That is because one of the require- 
ments for employment is that the man pass 
a medical examination, and when the com- 
pany’s doctor finds that he has a 5 or 10 
per cent pension then he is not considered 
fit for employment in heavy industry and 
he is not employed... 


Mr. Gregg: Mr. Speaker, in closing the 
debate I need only refer to one or two 
particular points that were made this 
afternoon, 


First I would like to touch very briefly 
upon the point made by my hon. friend 
from Fort William (Mr. MclIvor). I want 
to assure him that this bill will not, and 
I repeat “not”, require our trade unions to 
accept persons who have proved their 
intention to propagate subversive activi- 
ties in Canada, whatever the background of 
those people may be... 

Equally briefly may I refer to the 
remarks made by the Hon. Member for 
Cape Breton South (Mr. Gillis)... On 
the .. . points he made, namely that sex, 
disability, age—and I would add disabled 
civilian workers—should be included here, 
I should like to ask him, between now 
and the time this bill goes before the 
special committee, to consider whether or 
not that cannot be more effectively accom- 
plished by sharpening up the placement 
services of our National Employment Ser- 
vice. For administrative purposes I should 
like to keep this bill as simple as possible, 
so we can get a background of experience 
in carrying its principle into effect. How- 
ever, I leave that thought with my hon. 
friend... 

Motion agreed to, bill read the second 
time and referred to the standing com- 
mittee on industrial relations. 


Co-operative Credit Associations 
April 15 

Hon. Douglas Abbott (Minister of 
Finance) moved for leave to introduce 
Bill No. 338, respecting co-operative credit 
associations. 

Mr. Knowles: Explain. 

Mr. Abbott: The purpose of the bill is to 
authorize the incorporation of co-operative 
credit associations by special act of Parlia- 
ment, and to provide for the inspection and 
supervision of these organizations. The bill 
in a good many of its particulars resembles 
the Trust Companies Act and the Loan 
Companies Act with respect to the 
supervisory and inspection powers of the 
Superintendent of Insurance. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 


Canada’s Contribution to Colombo Plan* 
April 15 
Mr. Catherwood: 


1. What was Canada’s total contribution 
to the Colombo plan, during the years 
ending March 31, 1952 and March 31, 1953? 

2. For what purpose was this money used 
and in what amount? 


*Information in greater detail.is contained 
in a two-part article, “The Colombo Plan”, 
published by the Department. of External 
Affairs in its monthly magazine External 
Affairs, the first part of which appears in 
the April issue. 


Mr. Claxton: 


1. In addition to the appropriation of 
$400,000 for technical assistance in each 
of the two years, Parliament approved a 
contribution of $25 million for 1951-52 and 
the same amount for 1952-53 to assist in 
the economic development of countries in 
south and southeast Asia under the 
Colombo Plan. 


2. Expenditures or commitments against 
these capital assistance votes have been 
made for the following purposes and in 
the amounts indicated :— 


1951-52 
India— 

(a) $10 million for wheat. 

(b) $4-5 million for trucks and buses for 
the improvement and extension of the 
Bombay state transport system. 

(ce) $500,000 for capital equipment for an 
irrigation and hydro-electric project. 


Pakistan— 


(a) $5 million for a cement plant in the 
Thal area where the Pakistan government 
is carrying out a large-scale refugee coloni- 
zation scheme. 

(b) $2-8 million for railway ties. 

(c) $2 million for an air and geological 
survey of Pakistan’s resources. 

(d) $200,000 for agricultural machinery and 
related equipment for a model livestock 
farm in the Thal area. (This is a joint 
Canadian-Australian-New Zealand project.) 


1952-53 
India— 
$5 million for wheat. 
$3 million for equipment for a hydro- 
electric project. 
$2-2 million for locomotive boilers. 


Pakistan— 

$5 million for wheat. 

$3-4 million for equipment for a hydro- 
electric project. 

$170,000 for three aircraft fitted with 
special equipment for use in the locust 
control program. 

$500,000 to cover remaining costs of the 
cement plant project undertaken during the 
previous year. 


Ceylon— 

$1 million for fishing vessels, cold storage 
plant and technical personnel for a fisheries 
research and development project. 

Several of these projects. will yield 
revenue in local currency: (counterpart 
funds) which will, ‘in turn, be used by the 
Government concerned, in consultation with 
the Canadian Government, to finance 
further economic development. 
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Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada’ 
During Fourth Quarter of 1952 


Industrial fatalities during fourth quarter last year numbered 344, a 
decrease of 38 from the 382 recorded during previous three months 


There were 344; industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the fourth quarter of 1952, 
according to the latest reports received 
by the Department of Labour. This marks 
a decrease of 38 fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 382 were recorded, in- 
cluding 19 in a supplementary list. 

As in previous quarterly articles, Table 
H-1 contains information as to the number 
of industrial fatalities classified by main 
classes of industries and causes. The 
present table is compiled in accordance 
with the new cause classification adopted 
January 1, 1952. This new classification 
has been drawn up in consultation with the 
various provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards and will be used in the prep- 
aration of statistics to be derived from the 
federal-provincial accident statistics pro- 
gram, which will deal with non-fatal as 
well as fatal accidents. As used in the 
present article, the new classification con- 
tains only the major groups of causes. 

During the quarter under review there 
were two accidents which resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons in each 
case. On December 23, a head-on collision 
between two trains at Ragged Rapids, Ont, 
resulted in the deaths of five trainmen. 
Seven seamen aboard the tug Petrel were 
drowned December 27 when the tugboat 
disappeared in the Gulf of Georgia. 

Grouped by industries, the largest number 
of fatalities, 71, was recorded in the trans- 
portation industry. Of these, 33 were in 
steam railways, 17 in water transportation 
and 12 in local and highway transporta- 
tion. In the previous three months there 
were 55 fatalities listed in this industry, 
including 20 in local and highway trans- 
portation, 12 in steam railways and 11 in 
water transportation. 

There were 65 industrial deaths in the 
construction industry during the fourth 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at end of book. 

7The number of industrial fatalities which 
occurred during the fourth quarter of 1952 
is probably greater than the figure now 
quoted. Information on accidents which 
occur but are not reported in time for inclu- 
sion in the quarterly articles is recorded 
in supplementary lists and statistics are 
amended accordingly. 
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The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents which involved 
persons gainfully employed and which 
occurred during the course of, or which 
arose out of, their employment. These 
include deaths which resulted from 
industrial diseases as reported by 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 


paper reports are used to supplement 


these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It 
is possible, therefore, that coverage in 
such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
which are covered by compensation legis- 
lation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents which are in fact indus- 
trial accidents may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 


quarter of 1952, of which 27 occurred in 
buildings and structures, 21 in miscel- 
laneous construction and 17 in highway and 
bridge construction. During the preceding 
three months 78 fatalities were recorded 
in construction, including 43 in miscel- 
laneous construction and 23 in buildings and 
structures. 

Of the 52 accidental deaths reported in 
manufacturing during the quarter under 
review, 12 occurred in the wood products 
group, nine in transportation equipment 
and seven in the iron and steel industry. 
In the previous three-month period, 56 
fatalities were reported in manufacturing, 
including 14 in the wood products group, 
nine in the paper industry and eight in 
transportation equipment. 

In the logging industry, 49 industrial 
deaths were reported during the fourth 
quarter of 1952, compared with 37 in the 
previous three months. In the fourth 
quarter of 1951, 55 accidental deaths were 
recorded. 


Thirty-three persons died as a result of 
accidents in the mining industry during 
the quarter under review. Of these, 18 
were in metalliferous mining and nine’ in 
non-metallic mining. In the preceding 
three months 54 fatalities were recorded in 
mining, including 31 in metalliferous mining 
and 13 in coal mining. 

There were 26 fatalities reported in 
agriculture during the fourth quarter, com- 
pared with 30 and 31 during the second 
and third quarters of 1952 respectively. 

In the various branches of the service 
industry there were 18 fatalities during the 
third quarter, a decrease of 15 from the 33 
recorded in the previous three months. 

An analysis of the causes of the 344 
fatalities which occurred during the quarter 
shows that almost one-third of the victims 
had been “struck by tools, machinery, 


moving vehicles and other objects”. Within 
this group the largest numbers of deaths 
were caused by falling trees and limbs (26), 
automobiles and trucks (14) and trains or 
other railway vehicles (11). “Collisions, 
derailments, wrecks, etc.” were responsible 
for 79,,or 23-0 per cent of the total deaths 
during the period. These included 35 fatali- 
ties involving automobiles and trucks and 
16 that involved watercraft. In the classifi- 
cation “falls and slips’ 76 accidents were 
reported. Of these, 68 were caused by falls 
to different levels. 

In the classification by province of 
occurrence the largest number of fatalities 
was recorded in Ontario, where there were 
114. In British Columbia, there were 80 
and in Quebec, 66. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 116 fatalities in October, 115 in 
November and 113 in December. 


British Labour Ministry Issues Report for 1951 


In spite of the continued growth of the 
total civilian labour force, manpower in 
Great Britain continued to be short in 
many industries and services in 1951, 
especially in those connected with defence 
and export production, according to the 
Annual Report of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, recently published. 

The situation was eased, however, by the 
continued recruitment of foreign workers. 
Altogether, about 36,000 foreigners entered 
the country on individual permits for 
employment and another 1,500 Italians were 
recruited for coal-mining under an official 
scheme.* 

These, together with voluntary workers 
from Northern Ireland and the Republic 
of Ireland, did little to offset departures 
under Commonwealth migration schemes, 
under which 42,361 migrants, including 
families and dependents, left the country. 

The Ministry intensified its efforts to 
encourage industry to make the fullest 
possible suitable use of elderly and dis- 
abled workers, and part-time and spare- 
time labour. 


*The plan to use Italians in British coal 
mines came to an end early in 1952 because 
of the refusal by British miners to accept 
them in the pits (L.G., April, p. 388). 


Employment exchanges and youth 
employment offices filled nearly 24 million 
vacancies during the year, compared with 
almost three million during 1950. Of the 
two million vacancies filled by adults, over 
one-eighth were in national economy indus- 
tries and the defence program. 

The appointments service, which places 
professional, administrative, managerial, 
technical and scientific personnel, filled 
nearly 2,600 vacancies and placed 5,835 
persons in employment. 

Nursing appointments offices found work 
for more than 9,500 women and men in 
full-time posts and 1,300 in part-time posts. 
The 25,000 vacancies in this field at the 
end of the year formed the lowest total 
for any year since the end of the war. 

In the field of industrial relations, the 
outstanding event of the year was the 
replacement of the Conditions of Employ- 
ment and National Arbitration Order of 
1940 by the Industrial Disputes Order for 
the settlement of trade disputes. 

The last part of the report deals with 
the Ministry’s relations with the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, various organs 
of the United Nations and other inter- 
national bodies. 
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THE SLOAN REPORT 


Second instalment of a review of Chief Justice Sloan’s report on his 
exhaustive inquiry into workmen’s compensation in British Columbia 


INSTALMENT II 


Accident Prevention 


The first division involves the develop- 
ment of a state of mind of both labour 
and management, leading to the acceptance 
of the safety concept as an integral part 
of the processes of production. The expres- 
sions “safety first” and “safety conscious- 
ness” reflect this thought. This acceptance 
of accident-prevention in its true and 
extended sense means more than mere lip 
service to a distant ideal; it means the 
creation by education, publicity, and, in 
part, inspiration of a burning zeal in both 
labour and management to reach and main- 
tain safety standards of perfection, not in 
the distant future, but now. It involves 
the awakening of a spirit of challenge, the 
unfurling of battle flags in a war against 
the hazards of machines and against lurk- 
ing dangers that give no quarter. It 
involves a never-ceasing attack on causes 
which relentlessly cripple and kill the man 
at work. 


Two general complaints brought by the 
International Woodworkers of America 
against the Accident Prevention Division of 
the Board, together with those directed 
against the Medical Division, accounted for 
a great mass of evidence and occupied the 
greater part of the time consumed by the 
inquiry. The complaints were that the 
Board, or its Accident Prevention Division, 
failed to exercise leadership in accident 
prevention and was weak or lax in its 
enforcement of the Board’s safety regu- 
lations. 

In deciding whether the Board had 
discharged its responsibility, the Commis- 
sioner divided accident prevention into 
two main phases, which he described as 
follows :— 


The British Columbia Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and its administration by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board were 
examined by Chief Justice Sloan of the 
British Columbia Supreme Court acting 
as a Royal Commissioner. His report, a 
volume of more than 400 pages, laid 
before the Legislature in February 1952, 
summarizes the results of his exhaustive 
inquiry, which lasted for more than two 
years, from November 7, 1949, until 
November 23, 1951. 

Because of the wide terms of his 
Commission, the Commissioner, who had 
acted in a similar capacity in 1942, dealt 
with hundreds of submissions from labour, 
industry and others requesting amend- 
ments to the Act or making general or 
specific complaints against the Board’s 
administrative policies. Sitting for 226 
days at Vancouver, Victoria, Trail and 
Nelson, he heard the evidence of 630 
witnesses which, together with the argu- 
ments of counsel and others, filled almost 
23,000 pages of transcript. More than 
1,200 exhibits were filed. In the course 
of his inquiry the Commissioner inspected 
rehabilitation centres in Toronto, Mont- 
real, New York, San_ Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Orange, N.J 

Consideration of the various issues 
raised involved not only a detailed exam- 
ination of every phase of the Board’s 
administration but also a discussion of 
the history and fundamental principles 
of the Act. 

The report contains a discussion of the 
two alternative methods which may be 
used in compensation administration in 
arriving at the amount of compensation 
payable for an injury (compensation 
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based solely on loss of physical function 
or -compensation based on wage-loss), 
explains why, in the Commissioner’s 
judgment, requests for payment of com- 
pensation for disability on the basis of 
100 per cent of earnings cannot be 
justified, and gives reasons why increased 
benefits should not be made retroactive. 

Blanket coverage of all occupational 
diseases was rejected as being in no way 
superior to the present method of 
scheduled coverage. The whole field of 
silicosis was reviewed and the Commis- 
sioner recommended that the system of 
medical examination similar to the one 
required in metal mines should be made 
obligatory in coal mines. 

Because of the problems posed _ by 
recurring medical disputes, the Commis- 
sioner recommended that in the public 
interest a permanent three-man Medical 
Appeal Board should be established with 
jurisdiction to decide disputed questions 
of diagnosis and of the extent of a work- 
man’s functional disability. ; 

Charges that the Board had _ not 
exercised leadership in accident preven- 
tion made it necessary for the Commis- 
sioner to examine all phases of the 
Board’s safety work and the Board was 
commended for its long-continued efforts 
in this field. 

Because the Sloan report contains 
much information of interest to workers 
and employers concerned with workmen’s 
compensation, it has been reviewed, by 
the Legislation Branch, Department of 
Labour, in as much detail as possible. 
This is the second of two instalments; 
Instalment I appeared in the April issue, 
p. 562. 


The second division of accident-preven- 
tion lies in a related but. different field. 
This involves factors operating on the 
physical and material plane and which are 
subject to the imposition of controls and 
regulations, the enforcement of which are 
backed by the power of the State to 
impose punishments for their  non- 
observance... 

Men cannot be made safety-minded by 
legislation. Unless there is the will to 
safety, all the regulations in the world 
will not by themselves prevent accidents. 
Alternatively, the desire to minimize 
hazards needs as its aid the promulgation 
and enforcement of fundamental regula- 
tions governing the operations of machines 
and the conduct of men. These two 
essentials must both be present in order 
to have and maintain an efficient accident- 
prevention program. 


Three groups are responsible for the 
development of an  accident-prevention 
program, the Commissioner stated: the 
State, speaking through administrative 
agencies such as the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, management and labour. Of 
these he felt the State has the primary 
responsibility for instilling into manage- 
ment by education and guidance the 
necessary inspiration to institute and main- 
tain adequate safety programs. 

Summing up in regard to management- 
labour relations in this field, he said:— 

Success of any accident-prevention pro- 
gram, assuming it to be intelligently 
designed to meet the causes of injury when 
understood, depends on safe working condi- 
tions and upon an active, educated and 
management-directed co-operation between 
management and labour, such as joint 
safety committees, training of supervisors, 


job training for workmen, job assignments, 
and pre-assignment physical appraisal. 


In his view, the function of a govern- 
mental agency such as the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board is 


]. An increase from 66% to 70 in the percentage rate of earnings used in computing compensation. 
2. An increase from $2,500 to $3,600 in the maximum amount of annual earnings on which com- 


pensation is based. 


2 


5. Compulsory coverage of farm workers. 

6. Elective coverage of domestic servants. 

7. The creation of a Medical Appeal Board. 
8 


. Annual physical examination and issue of certificates of fitness for workers in coal mines. 


Nore: The first four of these recommendations were implemented by the British 
e at the 1952 Session (L.G., June 1952, p. 783). 


Columbia Legislatur 


Major Recommendations of Sloan Report 


An increase in funeral allowances and in monthly benefits to widows and other dependants. 
Payment of hospital insurance premiums of widows and orphans from the Accident Fund. 
4. Removal of limitation on Board’s annual expenditure for rehabilitation work. 


to assist actively in the intelligent design 
of the program by promulgation of neces- 
sary safety regulations, by leadership and 
guidance in the educational field, in the 
use of all propaganda media, by the 
efficient use of inspection services, and by 
the imposition of reasonably severe penal- 
ties against both labour and management 
when the occasion requires such action, as 
a punishment of the wrong-doer and as a 
deterrent to others who persistently violate 
safety codes and the Board’s directives. 
The Board’s function should also be to 
provide consultive services, when beyond 
the practical or economic means of an 
industrial operation, to otherwise obtain 
and to serve as a clearing-house for the 
accumulation and dissemination of statis- 
tics, experiences and information. 


The Commissioner then proceeded to 
examine the record of the Board. Relevant 
excerpts from annual reports of the Board 
beginning in 1918 indicated that for many 
years the Board has been conscious of the 
need for an adequate program of accident 
prevention and “has pioneered the path” in 
the province. A review of the Board’s 
extensive educational activities through the 
years, including the distribution of circulars, 
literature and posters, the use of films, the 
public activities of the Commissioners and 
the Chief Inspector, the issuance since 1940 
of a monthly statement for the logging 
industry showing principal types and causes 
of accidents, and the founding and encour- 
agement of independent private voluntary 
safety organizations to function within the 
community as a whole, e.g., the B.C. Safety 
Council, led the Commissioner to conclude 
that the first complaint—a lack of Board 
leadership—was unfounded. 


From the foregoing activities in the 
field of education and guidance in the 
development of a safety consciousness in 
both management and labour and from a 
consideration of all the other evidence 
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before me, including the mandatory forma- 
tion of joint safety committees and their 
functioning, the awakening of labour 
unions to their responsibilities and many 
other circumstances too numerous. to 
mention in detail, including, for instance, 
certification of men using blasting-powder, 
I have reached the conclusion that in this 
phase of accident-prevention the Board, 
through its officials and especially by 
reason of the long continued efforts of 
Mr. Francis, has demonstrated a praise- 
worthy, conscientious and intelligent devo- 
tion to its obligation. ‘ 

Tangible results are always slow in 
following these endeavours. The accept- 
ance of the necessity for safety programs 
is of slow growth. The seed takes years 
to come to fruition. From about 1945 
onward, results of an awakened interest 
can be seen in the reduction of accident- 
frequency rates... 

I am also satisfied that this effort has 
brought about a better understanding of 
the problem by both management and 
labour and a spirit of co-operation engen- 
dered that will redound to the common 
good. I would be remiss, perhaps, if I 
did not record that the evidence before 
me shows intense interest in safety pro- 
rams has been demonstrated by the 
ogging, pulp and paper, and sawmilling 
industries, with excellent results being 
achieved through an intelligent and willing 
co-operation between management and 
their respective unions. In these groups 
I would also add the Railway Companies 
and the Railway Brotherhoods. The bigger 
the operation, the better the program. In 
my opinion, the evidence points to the 
Board as a very real and active factor 
in this development. The small operators 
present, as yet, a very real and pressing 
problem. 


In discussing the second phase of acci- 
dent prevention, the making and enforcing 
of safety regulations, the Commissioner 
reviewed the work of the Inspection 
Service and placed on the record some of 
the highlights of the activities of the 
Board’s inspectors, eight of whom testified 
at the inquiry. 

He outlined the duties of the Safety 
Department of the Board as follows:— 

The task of the Safety Department of 
the Board is to prevent accidental injuries 
to workmen in all industries covered by 
the Act by correcting unsafe practices and 
conditions revealed through inspection of 
premises and by investigation of accidents, 
and also by publicizing the humanitarian 
and economic advantages of accident- 
prevention efforts, to develop and maintain 


interest by management and labour in the 
problem. 


The Accident Prevention Staff consists of 
the Chief Inspector, office staff and 21 
field inspectors. Three dust inspectors 
inspect mines and other premises where 
a silicosis hazard exists and an industrial 
hygienist investigates conditions related to 
all industrial diseases, exclusive of silicosis. 

The Board requirements in choosing 
inspectors are stringent. In every instance 
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extensive experience in the industry to which 
an inspector is to be assigned is required as 
well as in most cases a great deal of 
supervisory experience, together with 
acceptable personality and knowledge of 
human behaviour. Each inspector is given 
the opportunity to broaden his knowledge 
and: ability. 

No attempt is made to inspect every 
industrial operation annually but where 
serious hazards exist, several inspections are 
made each year. Of a total of 277 different 
types of industry, 78 have serious hazards, 
121 only moderate hazards and 78 sub- 
classes have practically no hazard. The 
Board’s greatest efforts are concerned with 
the firms having a serious accident threat. 
For every industry the Board has at least 
one inspector who has had some practical 
experience in it and is familiar with its 
safety problems. A> number of inspectors 
are qualified in several different fields. 
Consulting as well as enforcement services 
are carried on. 

Of the heavy burden devolving upon the 
Board’s inspectors, the Commissioner had 
this to say:— 

Inspectors travel to the most remote 
parts of the province, wherever men are 
working regardless of means of transporta- 
tion, weather conditions, or available 
accommodation. Hours of work are not 
considered. Days are spent inspectin 
premises. Evenings and week-ends are use 
for meetings, writing reports, or travel. 

During 1949 the inspection staff covered 
approximately 80,000 miles by car, 3,000 
miles by chartered aeroplane, 7,000 miles 
by chartered boat, in addition to the use 
of public transportation systems by air, 
water and roads. Many miles were walked 
on trails, roads, and railways, often with 
a pack-sack and sleeping bag. 


Concerning the evidence of the inspectors 
who were described as “efficient, practical, 
hardworking, and sometimes overworked 
officers of the Board,” the Commissioner 
stated :— 


It is abundantly clear, even from the 
short excerpts I have made from the 
evidence of the inspectors that they are 
highly qualified men with an excellent 
record of performance. Although I placed 
their duties arbitrarily in the “material” 
division of the Board’s efforts toward 
accident-prevention, there can be no doubt 
that they have all contributed widely and 
wisely to the development of the safety 
idea both in management and labour. 

The quoted evidence is by no means an 
exhaustive description of their multitud- 
inous duties and these performance thereof. 
Viewing the evidence as a whole, this 
branch of the Board is a credit to it. 


Accident Prevention Regulations 


The revised Accident Prevention Regu- 
lations of the Board adopted in 1950 were 
described by the Commissioner as more 
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comprehensive than those of any other 
province. In addition to several informal 
discussions with labour and management 
representing various industries, public hear- 
ings were held to consider revision of the 
regulations concerning the construction, 
logging and wood-products industries. The 
care taken in their preparation is shown 
from the evidence of one of the logging 
inspectors :— 
I would like to say_something about 
the Accident Prevention Regulations, which 
I consider to be the finest in evidence 
anywhere. The Regulations have been 
added to and changed a great deal since 
the early days to meet changing conditions 
but they have all been the result of myself 
and the other inspectors going around in 
the woods with notebooks talking to super- 
intendents, operators and loggers, writing 
down their suggestions, comparing them 
with other places, investigating accidents, 
and then talking it over with the others 
to see what would make a good practical 
regulation to cure the bad condition. Most 
of the Regulations in the book are actually 
based upon some Regulation which was 
brought in at the time because of a 
particular accident, and it is for that 
reason that the work of inspectors in going 
to inquests and investigating serious acci- 
dents is so important. 


Enforcement 

The Board has power to impose penalties 
for breach of its regulations in five ways, 
namely: (a) stop orders; (b) penalty 
assessments; (c) charging accident cost to 
employer; (d) disallowance of claims by 
workman; and (e) fines by court proceed- 
ings. The Commissioner dealt with each of 
these in turn. 

The Board’s minutes show a record of 
53 official stop orders issued between 1931 
and 1950, shutting down an entire opera- 
tion when it was shown that the safety of 
workmen was threatened. In addition, 
inspectors have issued at least 100 on-the- 
spot stop orders a year over this period 
without a Board resolution. In so doing, 
the Commissioner considered that they 
acted without statutory sanction since 
Section 59(2) confers this power on the 
Board alone. He recommended that the 
section be amended with retrospective effect 
to authorize inspectors to issue interim 
orders, effective for a period not exceeding 
five days. During this period the Board 
might affirm, modify or reverse the order. 

Under Section 37, the Board has power 
to enforce compliance with its regulations 
and the orders of its inspectors by charging 
the employer a higher assessment rate. 
Where Accident Prevention and First Aid 
Regulations have been complied with, the 
preferred rate applies, that is, one-half of 
one per cent less than the regular rate. 


In case of non-compliance, however, a firm 
is placed on the regular rate. If it still 
does not comply with the Board’s orders, 
further increases are imposed. Increases in 
rates are not regarded as a licence to 
operate under unsafe conditions. If the 
hazard is serious, stop orders are issued. 
The method of penalty assessments is being 
increasingly used by the Board. Its files 
indicate that in 1949 a higher rate of assess- 
ment was imposed in 374 cases and in 1950 
in 485 cases. 


When a workman is accidentally injured, 
the Board has power to charge his 
employer with the cost of the accident 
under Section 48 when the accident was 
due to the employer’s gross negligence or 
his failure to adopt reasonable means for 
the prevention of accidents or to comply 
with the regulations or directions of the 
Board. In such cases, the employer is 
notified that the Board is considering 
imposing a penalty and he is given a 
hearing before it to show cause why it 
should not be done. The Board’s records 
show that since 1932, 15 firms have been 
charged with accident costs under this 
section. 


Section 7(3) states that no compensation 
is payable to an injured workman when 
the injury is attributable solely to his 
serious and wilful misconduct. During the 
period January 1, 1942, to October 31, 
1950, 326 claims were rejected because of 
the workman’s non-compliance with the 
regulations. 


Higher Fine Recommended 


In discussing fines by court proceedings, 
the Commissioner stated that in the 1945 
revision of the Accident Prevention Regu- 
lations the penalty section providing for a 
fine of $50 for non-observance of the 
regulations was deleted but that it was 
again inserted in 1950. In his opinion, a 
fine of $50 was not of much consequence 
in cases of flagrant and persistent refusal 
to obey the Board’s regulations and he 
recommended an amendment increasing the 
maximum penalty to $500. 

The Board invoked the penalty section 
of the regulations in 1951 when it laid 
charges against the rigging-slinger in charge 
of a logging operation on which a fatality 
occurred. The man was convicted on two 
charges and fined. The Commissioner saw 
no reason why the aid of the courts should 
not be invoked when there was a breach of 
the regulations by men on the supervisory 
level. In almost all serious accidents some 
regulation has not been observed, he stated, 
and the top man of the job should be held 
responsible and penalized for not carrying 
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out his duties of supervision. An analysis 
of 28 fatal logging accidents in 1950 indi- 
cated non-observance of the Board’s regu- 
lations by supervisors in 18 instances. 

Divergent opinions were expressed on the 
question of whether or not the Board 
should prosecute a recalcitrant workman. 
The view of most witnesses was that the 
Board should not itself seek to discipline a 
workman. It was felt that this was the 
obligation of management and supervisors 
working in co-operation with union leaders. 

The Commissioner felt, however, that 
when the circumstances justify it the Board 
should not hesitate in the exercise of a wise 
discretion to prosecute a workman for 
deliberate and persistent violations of the 
regulations. He pointed out that a number 
of the regulations directed to the workman 
are not solely for his own protection but 
are for the protection of his fellow-workmen 
as well. It seemed to him that the Board 
could and should exercise its police powers 
against an individual workman who believes 
it is his inalienable right to so conduct 
himself at his work that his death, and 
perhaps that of his fellow-workmen, is the 
inevitable result of his refusal to abide by 
safety regulations. 


The Commissioner stated that he could 
appreciate the difficulties faced by manage- 
ment where the discharge of a workman 
would result in union opposition and the 
invocation of the grievance procedures in 
collective agreements. A solution for this 
situation, suggested by a member of the 
Board, was that a provision should be 
included in collective agreements that in 
effect would state that a workman shall 
not be guilty of a breach of the agreement 
if he refuses to work under conditions which 
contravene the Board’s regulations, and 
that, on the other hand, would protect an 
employer who discharges a workman for 
failure to observe these regulations by 
refusing him the right to seek the aid of 
the grievance committee. The Commis- 
sioner, after consideration, expressed the 
opinion that this provision should be given 
statutory recognition and made mandatory. 
He felt that it would strengthen the hands 
of both management and labour in the 
enforcement of safety regulations. 

The Commissioner summed up his 
attitude towards the Board’s obligation to 
institute prosecutions in these words:— 


The power that regulates is the power 
to enforce these Regulations. In the final 
analysis that is a power which cannot be 
delegated. Neither is it a power that 
should find its sole expression in persua- 
sion. The foundation of power is the 
legalized right to inflict punishment when 
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the circumstances rightly and _ properly 
demand that such action should be taken. 
To reach any other conclusion is to inter- 
pret the Board’s Regulations as the mere 
manifestation of wishful thinking, instead 
of concrete expressions of the will of the 
State governing human conduct for the 
general good and welfare of men exposed 
to the hazards of our industrial economy. 


The Commissioner’s conclusions on the 
second complaint were that the Board had 
not been lax in enforcing the safety regu- 
lations. He thought, however, that its 
position would be strengthened by :— 

(1) Appointing more sawmill, logging, 
heavy construction and dust inspectors, 
with the result that more frequent inspec- 
tions would tend to lower accident-frequency 
rates. 

(2) Making it mandatory for all 
employers under the Act to supply the 
Board with particulars of man-hours of 
exposure in order to facilitate the prepara- 
tion of accident-frequency statistics. 


(3) Encouraging inspectors, where practi- 
cable, to be accompanied on a plant tour 
of inspection by a nominated labour 
member of the plant joint safety com- 
mittee. He recommended the adoption of 
these measures. 


Overlapping Jurisdictions 


Another matter which the Commissioner 
considered was that of overlapping juris- 
diction between the Board and the inspec- 
tion services carried on by other Govern- 
ment agencies under various statutes. The 
latter are designed to protect both work- 
men and the general public. It seemed 
to him that neither a mandatory consoli- 
dation of all existing inspection forces under 
one head nor a loosely knit system of 
voluntary co-operation in the midst of 
divided authority provided an answer to 
the problem. 

Suggesting that “something between the 
two would seem to be the most suitable 
answer”, he proposed that the Act be 
amended along the following lines :— 


Notwithstanding anything contained in 
this and any other Act, the Board may 
enter into an arrangement with any Min- 
ister of the Crown in the right of the 
Dominion or Province whereby Inspectors 
in the employ of these Governments or 
agencies thereof may, when deemed neces- 
sary in the interests of safety and accident- 
prevention, be authorized and required to 
carry out the duties and responsibilities of 
an inspector under the ‘Workmen’s 
Compensation Act” for the ae of that 
Act, and every inspector in the course of 
such duties and responsibilities shall be 
unde the direction and control of the 

oard. 


The Commissioner went on to say :— 


I have included therein inspectors under 
the jurisdiction of the federal Government, 
having in mind those appointed under the 
“Canada Shipping Act”. Longshoremen 
working on ships loading and unloading 
cargo, carpenters lining grain-ships, and 
such like are under our Act and are 
entitled to compensation when injured 
while engaged in such occupational duties 
aboard ship. The Board’s inspectors are 
permitted aboard ships to inspect the 
hazard of such working conditions by 
courtesy. As the Board has a responsi- 
bility to these men, it seems to me they 


should be in a position to exercise some 
control, and the proposed amendment is 
designed to that end. 


Comparison with ILO 

Before leaving the subject, the Commis- 
sioner referred to Recommendation 31 of 
the International Labour Organization 
which sets out the ILO standards with 
respect to accident prevention. A com- 
parison between the ILO Recommendation 
and what the Board has done, set out in 
a table in the report, indicates that the 
Board has not only fulfilled but exceeded 
in many instances the ILO standards. 


First Aid 


In his discussion of the Board’s First 
Aid Department, which consists of a first 
aid supervisor, an assistant, office staff and 
two first aid instructors in the field, the 
Commissioner compared the first aid 
requirements of the British Columbia Board 
with those of other jurisdictions and found 
that the Board had established higher 
standards than those in effect in any other 
province. It appeared also that its 
standards were as good as, if not better 
than, those of the neighbouring states of 
Washington and Oregon. This resulted 
from a change made in 1931 when the 
Board. assisted in organizing the Industrial 
First Aid Attendants’ Association of British 
Columbia. Under the new system, the 
Association undertook to give a more 
comprehensive training than that pre- 
viously given by the St. John Ambulance 
Association. 

Since 1935 the St. John Ambulance 
Association has taught similar coursés in 
accordance with Board requirements. In- 
struction in first aid is given, therefore, by 
both organizations. A board of examiners 
consisting of three medical doctors and a 
layman approves the syllabus of instruc- 
tion of each organization and examines 
candidates for certificates of efficiency in 
industrial first aid in any of its various 
grades. The Board of Examiners recently 
adopted a book on practical first aid 
written by a Board doctor and published 
in 1950. Candidates are also examined on 
the material contained in the booklet 
entitled The Early Recognition and Treat- 
ment of Shock issued by the National 
Research Council of Canada. 

The Board’s First Aid Regulations have 
been steadily improved. A general revision 
in 1949 was adopted after review for some 
months by representatives of industry, first 
aid men, doctors and safety directors. 
Factors governing the drafting of the 
regulations have been the hazard in the 


particular industry, the number employed, 
the distance from the doctor, and the 
communications between the undertaking 
and the doctor or hospital. In specifying 
the type of first aid kit and equipment 
which an employer must maintain, the 
Board has laid down minimum requirements 
only, which may be added to as the circum- 
stances demand, and has sought to ensure 
that the equipment embodies the latest and 
best devices and materials. 

The Commissioner then dealt with the 
request that first aid attendants should be 
trained to administer plasma, oxygen and 
narcotics to men injured in the logging and 
lumbering industry to prevent the onset of 
shock. After analysing the reasons for the 
objections of the medical profession against 
their use and placing these objections 
against the possibility of saving lives, he 
came to the conclusion that the training 
of first aid attendants should include when, 
how, and how much plasma should be used; 
the use of narcotics, subject to control 
by regulation; and the administration of 
oxygen. He considered that employment 
of first aid attendants should be made 
mandatory by the Board in all hazardous 
industries employing 75 men or more when 
engaged in an operation 10 miles travelling 
distance from the nearest hospital or 
doctor. 

The Commissioner pointed out that the 
use of oxygen does not present any 
problem. The administration of a pain- 
relieving drug such as morphine by a first 
aid attendant is forbidden by the Opium 
and Narcotic Drug Act, which makes it an 
offence to have possession of drugs except 
under licence. Commenting that, as a 
result, the first aid attendant is permitted 
to give a suffering man nothing stronger 
than an aspirin~ tablet, the Commissioner 
stated that it was time that something was 
done “to relieve this deplorable and entirely 
unnecessary human suffering”. 
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It was his opinion that, under the powers 
conferred on the Governor in Council to 
make regulations, a practicable scheme 
could be worked out to permit the use of 
drugs by first aid attendants with whatever 
safeguards might be thought requisite as to 
the amount that might be kept on hand, 
the obligation to report its use, and the 
maximum dosage to be given. 

With respect to possible danger from the 
use of plasma, it appeared to the Commis- 
sioner that no great harm could be done 
if the amount given were limited to a pint, 
if first aid men were given proper training 
in diagnosis of shock and in the technique 
of administration, and if its use was 
restricted to isolated areas where doctors 
are not readily available. 

It was the Commissioner’s view that first 
aid attendants should be afforded a higher 
status than they now enjoy in industry, and 
he remarked that 


An injured logger would have a great 
deal of added faith and confidence in the 
assistance rendered him by a man with 
more camp prestige than that enjoyed by 
a man who sweeps the floors, makes the 
beds, and does other menial jobs. The 
psychological aspect of this matter cannot 
be altogether ignored. 

The regulations require that a first aid 
man “shall devote himself exclusively to 
first aid work, or that work coupled with 
any other work of a nature which enables 
him to be in as clean and sanitary con- 
dition as is practicable and to remain 
within reasonable proximity of the first aid 
equipment or first aid room if one is 
required.” First aid men with no other 
duties are employed only in the larger 
camps. The smaller camps generally have 
first aid time-keepers, first aid bed-makers, 
or first aid bull-cooks. The Commissioner 
felt that every encouragement and aid 
should be given first aid attendants to raise 
their status by more extensive training until 
they might perhaps acquire a semi-profes- 
sional standing, and that the job of first aid 
attendant could well be combined with 
accident-prevention work in a plant. 


Recommends Telephones 

It was suggested that the Board should 
make it mandatory for crews working in 
the woods to be connected with the camp 
by telephone so that transportation could 
be rushed to bring an injured man to the 
first aid room. The Commissioner felt that 
serious consideration should be given to 
this suggestion. He pointed out that port- 
able radio transmitters were not expensive 
and would perhaps be of value. 
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Regarding the suggestion that a helicopter 
service be established by the Board, he 
thought that the cost of any such service, 
if it were organized, should be borne by 
the state and that it should be made avail- 
able to all residents of remote areas needing 
hospital attention. He noted that an air 
ambulance is operated by the Government 
of Saskatchewan. 


Safety inspectors of the Board serve as 
first aid inspectors and inspect first aid kits 
and rooms. From 1943 to 1949, 6,513 
written orders relating to first aid were 
issued by inspectors and from 15,000 to 
20,000 were issued directly from the Board’s 
office. 


In addition to inspection, each employer 
is required to send to the Board an annual 
First Aid Service Report. This form is 
dealt with by the First Aid Department 
and if it is found that an employer is not 
complying with the First Aid Regulations, 
he is so advised and corrective action is 
asked. If an employer disregards the 
Board’s warnings or fails to carry out the 
inspector’s instructions, the Board, on the 
recommendation of the First Aid Super- 
visor, may raise the employer from the 
preferred rate to the ordinary rate of 
assessment. Although it is the policy of 
the Board to seek in every way to persuade 
an employer to comply with the regula- 
tions before raising the assessment rate, it 
does use this method and in 1950, 356 
employers had their assessment increased. 

Over the years and particularly since 
1935 the Board through its circulars and 
posters has sought to inform employers of 
the special hazards or problems which 
would confront their first aid men and to 
make them aware of new techniques. 

With the tremendous growth of the 
lumbering industry in the north country, 
the Board found it necessary to give 
correspondence courses in order to have 
qualified first aid attendants for the many 
small operations within this territory. 
Since 1947 instructors engaged jointly by 
the Board and the St. John Ambulance 
Association have conducted first aid classes 
in many centres. In July 1951, 106 candi- 
dates were being trained in the area 
around Prince George and 50 in the vicinity 
of Kamloops. 

In June 1951, the number of valid 
Industrial First Aid certificates was as 
follows: AA, 221; A, 877; B, 681; C, 524; 
total, 2,303. 

A scheme for the training of first aid men 
in the woods, undertaken through the 
co-operation of the Board, the B.C. Loggers’ 


————— “ 


Association and the executive of the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, was put 
into effect in January 1948, after a survey 
of similar training in Washington and 
Oregon. Instructors have conducted classes 
all over the province. About 7,000 men 
have received some training and some 3,500 
have been granted St. John Ambulance 
certificates. The Commissioner commented 
that this training will probably become a 
permanent institution. 


After referring to the attention given by 
the Board to first aid in the logging indus- 
try and to its earlier efforts in the building 
of the Alaska Highway, in war work in 
the shipyards, and in inspections of the 
waterfront, the Commissioner stated that 
“T have reached the conclusion that the 
First Aid Department of the Board deserves 
praise for the manner in which it is carry- 
ing out its duties”. 


Industrial Hygiene 


The report noted that British Columbia 
is the only province in which the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board directly super- 
vises industrial hygiene. In 1942 he had 
suggested that the Board organize “a 
Bureau of Industrial Hygiene as an integral 
part of accident and industrial disease 
prevention in the province”, and in 1946 
the Board set up its Industrial Hygiene 
Division. Its function is to make industry- 
wide investigations where thought necessary 
and bring in regulations as may be required, 
to investigate particular plants and see that 
unhealthy conditions are remedied, and to 
advise the Board doctors in claims for 
compensation by reason of exposure to 
toxic materials. 

The Commissioner found that the Divi- 
sion was adequately staffed but that with 
the industrial growth of the province it 
would before very long need to be 
expanded. Noting that under Section 36 
an annual grant of not more than $50,000 
may be made from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund towards the expenses of 
administration of the Act, and that the only 


contribution made by the province to the 
Board was an initial grant of $10,000, the 
Commissioner recommended that the sec- 
tion be amended to permit an annual grant 
to be made to the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene. His reason for so recommending 
was that future activities of the Division, 
when expanded, would include a consult- 
ative service of benefit to industry in many 
related fields of industrial hygiene, and, as 
such a service would be in the public 
interest, the state should bear some part 
of the cost. In Ontario, the Industrial 
Hygiene Division is financed by the state 
and not by industry. 

The Commissioner suggested that, since 
a number of men suffer each year from 
various forms of contact dermatitis which 
might be prevented if they used reason- 
able precautions such as wearing protective 
clothing and washing the hands frequently, 
a more extensive educational program relat- 
ing to the causes and prevention of indus- 
trial diseases should be undertaken by the 
Division. 


Rehabilitation 


The Rehabilitation Department was 
opened in 1942, with a staff of one doctor 
and 15 physiotherapists. Now staffed by 
five doctors and 40 therapists, it treats an 
average of nearly 500 patients a day. It 
is realized that the present accommodation 
must be enlarged and plans are under way 
for the construction of a new building. 

Concerning the clinic, the Commissioner 
said: “I was impressed by the equipment 
at the Vancouver Clinic. With due allow- 
ance made for its comparatively small 
quarters, the Vancouver Clinic measures up 
very well when compared to the Ontario 
Rehabilitation Centre at Malton”. In his 
opinion, the Board should give serious 
thought to the placement of beds in the 
new Rehabilitation Centre pointing out 
that the Ontario Centre is divided into 
two sections, a 120-bed hospital and a 


clinic. It thus has the advantage of 
treating patients at an earlier stage than 
the Vancouver Clinic. The Commissioner 
went on:— 


I am not unmindful of the present cost 
of supplying this need, but it seems to me 
reasonable to assume that as this province 
continues to grow in population and 
prosperity, the end result will in time 
justify this expansion. All I am suggest- 
ing at the moment is that at present we 
should anticipate future needs and the 
plans be so draughted with an eye to the 
future. have no doubt the Board 
members feel the same way about it. 


Referring briefly to the 1951 National 
Conference on the Rehabilitation of the 
Physically Handicapped, the Commissioner 
observed :— 

T have no doubt the Board of this 


province is ready, able and willing to 
participate in an integrated program of 
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rehabilitation such as that envisaged by 
this National Conference. When _ the 
aspirations of the Council are translated 
into reality, the problem of adequate 
hospital and other facilities for rehabili- 
tating injured workmen in this province 
should be resolved without too much 

difficulty. Q 

At present the cost of physical rehabili- 
tation of injured workmen is chargeable 
to the Board’s Medical Aid Fund and 
thus is paid for by industry. Financial 
assistance from the state, either federal 
or provincial, to a National Rehabilita- 
tion program should result in an expansion 
of the Board’s present rehabilitation 
activities without directly assessing indus- 
try therefor. 

As regards vocational rehabilitation, the 
Board has been authorized since 1943 to 
spend up to $75,000 annually “to aid in 
getting injured workmen back to work and 
to assist in lessening or removing any 
handicap resulting from their injuries”. 

The Commissioner noted that training 
facilities had been expanded in recent 
years. Of particular importance was the 
opening of the Vancouver Vocational 
Institute in 1949 at which classes are given 
in 25 trades. Other facilities used have 
been the St. John Ambulance Association, 
the Industrial First Aid Attendants’ Asso- 
ciation, commercial schools and _ training- 
on-the-job. From August 1943, to June 30, 
1951, a total of 3,303 claimants was 
referred to the Department. Of these, 2,203 
were successfully rehabilitated, 796 were not 
rehabilitated and 304 cases were still on 
file. The report notes that the average 
cost per man works out to about $335. 

Recognizing that rehabilitation should 
begin as soon after the injury as practi- 
cable, one of the Board’s counsellors visits 
the larger hospitals in the Vancouver area 
weekly. After discharge from hospital the 
claimant is interviewed many times. The 
Commissioner considered that too much 
emphasis cannot be placed on this phase 
of rehabilitation work and in this connec- 
tion he found that the previous experience 
of the Board’s Rehabilitation Officer and 
four counsellors had served to equip them 
to understand the problems of the 
handicapped. 

Since the workman’s attitude toward 
rehabilitation is determined in the main by 
the person to whom he is referred for 
guidance and counselling, the Commissioner 
felt that 

_ The Counsellor must become an expert 

in human relations, eee to make those 

epg ate cognizant of the resources 
within themselves and within their com- 
munity... . Quite frequently it has been 
found that it is impossible to plan for 
vocational goals for a handicapped work- 
man until problems in the psychological 
and social areas have been solved, and 
unless this philosophy is recognized, it is 
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not always possible to establish that 
rapport with the man which is essential 
to his effective rehabilitation. 


In considering the question of job place- 
ment of handicapped men by the Reha- 
bilitation Department and other agencies 
working towards the same end, such as 
the National Employment Service, the 
Commissioner included in his report an 
excerpt from the book New Hope for the 
Handicapped, a study of rehabilitation 
from “bed to job”. In this book the 
authors, Dr. Howard A. Rusk and 
Eugene J. Taylor, both leaders in the field, 
demonstrate that although industry as a 
whole has discriminated against disabled 
workers because of assumptions that they 
are less efficient and more accident-prone, 
the strongest supporters of the utilization 
of physically impaired workers have been 
the concerns that have hired large 
numbers of handicapped workers. 

The book points out that 

the factors of training, experience, person- 

ality, temperament and the other elements 

that go to make up the individual are the 
factors that account for the success of any- 
one on a job. In only two of these factors 
does the handicapped worker vary from 
the able-bodied. The first of these is his 
physical disability, which has no effect on 
his ability to perform a task if he is placed 
selectively on the right job. -The second is 
that he has over-compensated skills that 
he has developed because of his disability. 


The Commissioner decided that the work 
which the Board is trying to do through 
its Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
should not be circumscribed by the restric- 
tion of its expenditure to $75,000 annually 
and, as requested by various unions, he 
recommended that the amount to be spent 
should be left to the discretion of the 


Board. Industry did not disagree with this 


suggestion. 


Other recommendations of the Commis- 
sioner concerning rehabilitation were that 
further counsellors should be engaged to 
visit and assist injured workmen in various 
parts of the province; that one counsellor 
should be an amputation case of the 
character of William Gray (who appeared 
as a witness and who demonstrated “what 
can be done by a disabled man with a 
will and courage”) to aid other amputa- 
tion cases to overcome their handicap; 
and that the services of counsellors should 
include advising orphans and _ children 
dependants of workers killed in industry 
with respect to becoming established in a 
suitable occupation. The Board should 
have authority, the Commissioner sug- 
gested, to provide financial assistance to 
such young people so that they might 
attend vocational training schools. : 


: 


Trail Smelter 


Submissions were made by the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, Local 480, with respect to specific 
hazards in connection with work at the 
Trail smelter and other operations of the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany of Canada. 

One of these was lead poisoning due to 
the large amounts of lead-bearing dust 
and fume produced in the smelting pro- 
cess. The union’s contention was that the 
Board had not taken the necessary steps 
to see that hazardous conditions causing 
lead absorption were corrected. It urged, 
too, that lead stippling should be regarded 
as an industrial disease and that men who 
are transferred from lead areas to non- 
hazardous areas because they have showed 
symptoms of lead absorption should be 
compensated by the Board for the resulting 
wage-loss. 

It was pointed out in the evidence that 
the accepted methods of dealing with the 
problem were to prevent, as far as practi- 
cable, the escape of dust and fume into 
the air, to provide protective equipment 
for the use of workmen, and to develop 
a system of medical control. 

The Commissioner did not find that the 
Board had been remiss in its duties in 
relation to the lead hazard at Trail. It 
was generally conceded that a dust-hazard 
exists because the plant, much of it over 
40 years old, does not lend itself to the 
introduction of modern ventilation and 
engineering equipment. It was expected, 
however, that much of the difficulty would 
be overcome with the construction of a 
new smelter, which should be completed 
in 1953. In the meantime, it was clear 
that the company has taken steps to reduce 
dust concentrations in places where the 
hazard is unduly high. It has, in addition, 
a system of regular medical examinations 
of employees and provides respirators of 
the most improved design, approved by 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines, for use by the 
men in dusty areas. 

The Commissioner outlined the pro- 
cedure followed by the company with 


respect to tests for “stippling”, which are 
used to find out the individuals who are 
absorbing lead in amounts likely to cause 
lead poisoning. He understood “stippling” 
to mean blood-cells with dots or flecks 
which, because of lead absorption, are 
stainable by basic dyes. Two weeks after 
an employee begins work in a lead-hazard 
area, he is called in for a test. Subse- 
quent tests are given periodically, depend- 
ing on the degree of hazard involved and 
the results of the tests. 


As a result of repeated tests and check- 
ups, 180 men were transferred to non- 
hazardous areas between January 1949, and 
July 1950. Many, if not all, were then 
employed at lower wages because the 
average rate is higher in areas of higher 
hazard. The Commissioner did not con- 
sider that these men were entitled to 
compensation. They voluntarily undertook 
to work in the lead area because the wages 
are higher and promotion is faster. It is 
to their physical benefit that they should 
be moved if they are susceptible to lead 
in order to prevent the absorption from 
being serious in effect. In his opinion, they 
are suffering from neither accidental injury 
nor occupational disease but are simply 
constitutionally unfitted for the work in 
that particular part of the plant. 

Men who absorb sufficient lead to bring 
about symptoms of lead poisoning receive 
compensation. Only two lead claims in- 
volving more than time-loss have been 
filed with the Board since 1942. 

The only matter on which the Board 
might act, according to the Commissioner, 
was the neglect of the workmen to wear 
respirators. It was shown that a company 
order was practically ignored. Only about 
10 per cent of the workmen exposed to 
hazard wear respirators and the remainder 
leave them hanging around their necks. 
The Commissioner felt that this should be 
the subject of consultations between the 
Board and the company, with a view to 
remedying the situation as far as practi- 
cable. 


Appointment of Advocates 


The International Woodworkers of 
America (B:C. District Council No. 1) 
requested that “provision be made in the 
Act for the appointment of advocates, 
instructed to assist claimants in the 
presentation of their claims for compensa- 
tion, and that such officials be given access 
to the files of the board”. 


Much of this sort of work is now done 
by union officials and with favourable 
results in many cases. The union’s request 
and the Commissioner’s resulting recom- 
mendation were based on the successful 
experience of pensions advocates in the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. 
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The Commissioner recommended that 
the Act should be amended to permit the 
appointment of an advocate in Vancouver 
and a deputy advocate in Victoria. They 
should be members of the Bar and should 
be appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council on the recommendation of the 
Attorney General. In general, their duties 
would be to assist claimants in (a) estab- 
lishing a claim; (b) reopening a claim or 
rejected claim for review on new facts; 


(c) preparing and presenting an appeal to 
the Medical Appeal Board. The Board’s 
files should be at the disposal of an 
advocate. He should be paid by the 
Attorney General’s Department on such 
monthly salary basis as may be deemed 
reasonable. The Commissioner stressed the 
necessity of the advocate being completely 
independent of the Board and _ having 
nothing more than a professional and 
objective interest in the claimant. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board 


The Commissioner’s comments regarding 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board were 
as follows :— 


During the inquiry it became necessary 
for me to examine in detail almost every 
phase of the Board’s administration 
because of the nature of the complaints 

~ I was compelled, by the terms of the 
Commission, to consider. ... From the 
massive body of evidence adduced, it is 
my considered opinion that the Chairman 
and Members of the Board are conducting 
its affairs in a highly commendable 
manner. 

The administrative machinery is well 
organized and functions efficiently in the 
vast majority of cases. An organization 
that handles approximately 70, 000 claims 
a year is bound to run into difficult and 
problem cases concerning which its judg- 
ment might be called into question by 
those who are affected thereby. It is those 
types of cases which were brought before 
me, 


Regarding its public relations, the Com- 
missioner’s impression was “that the general 
attitude of workmen and labour unions is 
more friendly and cordial to the Board than 
in 1942. There are, of course, some focal 
points of bitterness existing, but the general 
‘tone’-—if I may so express it—indicates a 
decided change for the better”. 

Both industry and labour representatives 
considered that the salaries of the Chairman, 
board members and executive officials were 
not commensurate with their responsibilities. 
The Commissioner agreed and recommended 
that substantial increases be provided. 

Seventeen amendments to the Act of a 
general nature were requested by the Board. 
In the Commissioner’s view, they were 
sound in principle and he recommended 
their adoption by the Legislature. 


German Co-determination Law Analysed 


Analysis of recently-enacted Shop Constitution Law of West German 
Federal Republic, which reintroduces provisions for protection of 
labour ‘abolished by the National Socialist regime, is reviewed here 


Industrial workers in the West German 
Federal Republic have been given limited 
rights of “co-determination”—participation 
in management decisions—by the 
recently-enacted Shop Constitution Law 
(Betriebsverfassungs Gesetz). 

In the main, the act reintroduces and 
strengthens provisions for the protection of 
labour which had been in effect at the time 
of the Weimer Republic and were abolished 
during the National Socialist regime. 

According to an analysis of the act, 
published by the German American Trade 
Promotion Office, New York City, the new 
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Shop Constitution Law attempts to avoid 
“the process of bureaucratization and 
degeneration which marked the prior 
experiment”. Its aim is to strike a balance 
between the claims of labour on the one 
hand and of employers on the other. 
Consequently, the rights and obligations of 
both are clearly defined. The right of 
management to establish its own policy is 
preserved and the actual participation of 
labour in management decisions is restricted 
to specific instances. 

Under the new act, a “workers’ council” 
must be set up in any enterprise having. 


more than five employees. To ensure that 
these councils are run on democratic lines, 
certain conditions are laid down governing 
their operation. The functions of the 
councils are threefold, involving joint 
action with management in solving what 
are described as (1) the “social task”; 
(2) the “personnel task” and (3) the 
“economic task” of the company. 


Social Task 


Grouped under the social task are all 
questions relating to the internal affairs of 
the shop, such as maintenance of order, 
health and safety, factory rules, welfare and 
vacation plans. 

The new act departs from the 1920 
statute in limiting the right of co-determin- 
ation of the council to the internal affairs 
of the shop and expressly withdrawing all 
problems regulated by statute or collective 
bargaining. Jurisdiction does not extend to 
wage determination or other matters usually 
covered by union contracts; determination 
of wages rests exclusively with the unions. 

Where management and the workers’ 
council fail to agree on matters within the 
scope of the social task, management is 
free to put into effect its own solution. 
The workers’ council then has recourse to 
a board of arbitration. If, after media- 
tion, the board fails to reach an amicable 
solution, it is empowered to impose a final 
decision. 


Personnel Task 


Under German law employment con- 
tracts are not terminable at will. Depend- 
ing upon various circumstances, the law of 
master and servant requires advance notice 
of termination ranging from two weeks to 
six months. Dismissal without notice is 
permitted only for “just cause”. Even if 
the job or the enterprise as a whole should 
be discontinued, employers are not relieved 
from the obligation to pay wages for the 
requisite period. As the protection pro- 
vided by law is considered ample, workers’ 
councils do not have the right of co- 
determination in problems of dismissal. 
Their sole prerogative in this field is the 
right to be informed of measures taken by 
management. 


As with dismissals, jurisdiction in hiring 
and in re-defining employment duties 
remains with management, “which bears 
the business risk”. In all cases, manage- 
ment’s decisions are effective without the 
consent of the workers’ council. The 
council received only a limited right to 
judicial review of specific measures on 
clearly defined statutory grounds. 


Economic Task 

The right of labour to participate in 
business decisions was warmly contested 
during the debate on the new legislation in 
the German Parliament and a compromise, 
largely inspired by the precedent set by 
British production committees, was finally 
adopted. 

Basically, the new statute tends to 
improve labour-management relations and 
to give added incentive to workers through 
participation in planning and development, 
while preserving fully management’s final 
say in all matters of business policy. 

To protect management’s legitimate 
prerogatives, in the case of enterprises with 
100 or more employees the right of co- 
determination is invested in a_ special 
“economic committee”, half of whose mem- 
bers are appointed by the workers’ council 
and half by management. 

The economic committee is entitled to 
be kept regularly informed concerning pro- 
duction and labour methods, the economic 
condition of the enterprise, turnover, and 
all events and transactions affecting the 
employees’ interests. 

The workers’ council itself, however, 
exercises the right of co-determination, 
through procedure before a board of arbi- 
tration, in the following situations: mass 
lay-offs, transfer or merger of the business, 
fundamental change in the nature of the 
business and introduction of basically new 
methods not necessitated by market condi- 
tions or industrial progress. 


Labour Representation on Board of Directors 


Equal representation with ownership on 
the board of directors was pressed by 
labour but was not embodied in the statute. 
Only minority rights in certain large 
enterprises were granted. Organizations 
which are not of a corporate or quasi- 
corporate nature are not required to grant 
labour any representation in management. 
Even stock corporations are exempt if all 
of the stock is owned by one individual or 
one family. 

Eligibility to serve as a labour repre- 
sentative is determined by the statute, 
which attempts a compromise between 
union demands and objections raised by 
management. Where labour is entitled to 
representation by one or two members only 
—in the case of a board which has not 
more than six members—the designees must 
come from the shop. Where the number 
of directors exceeds this minimum, labour 
may be represented by outsiders. Thus 
management can exclude representation by 
union officials by limiting the number to 
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six. Concerns incorporated outside of 
Germany are altogether exempt from the 
requirements of labour representation on 
the board. 

“On the whole,’ the analysis concludes, 
“the statute presents a healthy compromise, 
tending to foster and promote peaceful and 
constructive co-operation within the enter- 
prise rather than to stress the opposing 
interests of labour and management. It 
is believed that the act affords a sound 
basis for co-operation between labour 
unions and workers’ councils on the one 
hand and management on the other, and 
that the new pattern will operate smoothly 
and to the advantage of all concerned.” 


Profit-Sharing, Joint Management 


Strike Issues at Belgian Plant 


The worker’s right to share in the profits 
is the main issue in a strike in progress 
since December 1 in a machine shop at 
Bruges, Belgium. Some 1,800 workers are 
involved.* 

The question at issue appears to be as 
follows: has the worker a right, in addi- 
tion to his wages, to a share in the fruits 
of the concern? 

The President of the Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions, commissioned to 
define the Federation’s position with regard 
to the worker’s right to a share in the 
profits, stated :— 

“The main purpose of a trade union is 
still to defend the interests of the workers; 
but the labour movement has gradually 
enlarged this idea by claiming as its due 
the right to have a say in social and 
economic matters. 

“In our opinion, a company is a 
community of persons with different jobs 
but all working towards the realization of 
a single objective: the product. In the 
process of production itself we can see no 
difference between the manager and the 
employee or worker. They go to make 
up a community whose purpose is to 
create the product. We want to see this 


Labour Review, Belgian Department of 
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community recognized, and that is why we 
wish to create the conditions necessary 
for the application of jomt management. 
We want a definition of ownership rights 
and a suitable profit-sharing formula. 

“We want to see the management of 
the concern enlarged by the taking into 
consideration of factors other than those 
heretofore recognized. In every company 
there is a community of fortune among all 
the elements which play a part in it. 
Prices, sales possibilities, etc., are of just 
as much interest to the workers as they 
are to the manager or director. 

“But the solidarity existing in the 
concern is still too little felt by the 
worker, precisely because he is not recog- 
nized as being a partner and associate. 

“As a matter of fact, there is no equality 
of treatment between employer and worker. 
Working conditions still correspond much 
too little to the title of partner and 
associate and too much to that of hireling. 
The worker should be able to feel that he 
is a partner in the concern. Then only 
can this community of labour blossom forth 
for the greater good of the establishment. 

“Tt is a good and necessary thing to 
appeal to the market of capital and to 
reward it accordingly; but the remunera- 
tion should be proportionate, and not 
disproportionate as is too often the case 
at present. 

“Workers should not be considered as 
wage-earners but as associates. This is 
what we mean when we say that the 
workers are entitled to the respect which is 
due them. 

“Some people want to know whether, if 
the worker claims his share in the profits, 
he will also sustain his share of the losses. 

“Our answer is this: the worker has 
always shared in the losses. The risk 
incurred by all the elements in a concern 
has always been estimated as being greater 
than the possible risk of financial deficit 
required. When unemployment occurs, the 
worker loses his whole means of existence. 

“We have also been asked by what right 
the workers demand a share in the profits. 
Our sole right is that of labour, which, 
for us, represents a right to joint ownership. 
Legally speaking, the workers have no 
right; they have only their arguments, 
their strength and the strike.” 


Strikes in Israel and the number of work days lost were fewer in 1952 than in the 
previous year. In 1952 there were 51 strikes involving 12,285 workers and causing a time 
loss of 49,619 work days; in 1951, 68 strikes, 8,026 workers and 94,537 work days. 
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Labour Union Movement in Japan 


Account of union growth and activities since end of the war given in 
recent government pamphlet, “Review of Labour Conditions in Japan’ 


Since the outbreak of the Korean war 
the labour union movement in Japan, states 
a government report, has been compelled 
to assume a more or less passive attitude 
“on account of the introduction of a series 
of anti-communist security measures, such 
as the ‘red purge’, involving all main 
branches of the nation’s industry, the 
dissolution of the Liaison Council of All 
Trade Unions of Japan, etc., and the con- 
sequent organizational readjustment of the 
unions themselves. 

“But,” it says, referring to the year 
ending June 1951, “it resurged with a 
renewed vigour since the beginning of the 
year.” 

The report, Review of Labour Conditions 
im Japan, dated December 1952, has only 
recently been released by the Public 
Information and Cultural Affairs Bureau, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tokyo, through 
the office of the Japanese Embassy at 
Ottawa. 

Reversing the trend of the postwar 
period, labour, says the report, launched 
during the year an industry-wide offensive, 
which reached its climax in the spring and 
summer. Following the Grand Rally of 
the General Council of Trade Unions of 
Japan in March, the principal labour unions 
held their spring meetings as usual. After 
heated debate, they all, with few excep- 
tions, adopted what has been named the 
“three principles of peace’”—non-separate 
peace; neutrality; and non-establishment 
of military bases. 

Linked with this so-called “peace struggle” 
were demands for higher wages and a 
campaign opposing proposed anti-labour 


legislation. The campaign, says the report, 
was “staged under the leadership of the 
General Council of Trade Unions of Japan 
with such force as had never been seen in 
recent years”. 

A total of 924,000 workers was involved 
in disputes—160,000 more than in the 
preceding year, although work stoppages 
were fewer. Total man-days lost climbed 
steeply from the previous year’s figure of 
520,000 to 6,003,000. 

No less significant, the report continues, 
was the struggle in December, the first 
undertaken in the postwar period by the 
democratic unions since securing leadership 
from the leftist unions, said to be com- 
parable only to the “October struggle” of 
1946. 

No sooner, the report says, did the 
democratic unions show signs of progress 
than internal differences arose and the 
struggle between the right and left wings 
concerning the peace policy came into the 
open. The situation was further aggravated 
by the disruption of the Social Democratic 
party in October. Eventually there 
emerged within the General Council of 
Trade Unions a number of different groups 
—the Democratic Labour Movement Study 
Group, the Comradeship Group, the 
Orthodox Group and others. 

The report concludes with a reference to 
unresolved problems of organization and 
“integration”. 

“Along with the question of strengthen- 
ing the internal organization of the Japan 
General Council of ‘Trade Unions,” it 
states, “they will constitute an important 
issue to be solved in the future.” 


TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP IN JAPAN 


As of 
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Increase or Matimatad 
Decrease 


Number of Union rae a Rate of 
Unions Members Breviows alone: 
Year ation 
% 
23,823 | 5,692,179 | 2,012,208 46-8 
33,926 | 6,677,427 985, 248 54-3 
34,688 | 6,655,483 | — 21,944 55-7 
29,144 | 5,773,908 | —881,575 45-9 
5,686,774 | — 87,134 42-6 


Annual Report of Saskatchewan 


Department of Labour for 1951 


The eighth annual report of the Saskat- 
chewan Department of Labour, covering the 
calendar year 1951, describes the increased 
activity of all branches of the Department. 


Labour Relations 

Applications to the Labour Relations 
Board, appointments of conciliation boards 
and informal conciliation cases were all 
more numerous than in 1950. Whereas 
during the early years of operation of the 
Trade Union Act conciliation services were 
confined to urban centres, they may now 
be requested in some 20 localities. 


This development was in line with the 
increase in trade union activity throughout 
the province. Union membership increased 
by 10 per cent between January 1950, and 
June 30, 1951, chiefly because of the expan- 
sion of existing local unions. 


During 1951, the Labour Relations Board 
held 11 meetings lasting a total of 14 days, 
at which 105 applications were considered. 
Out of 79 applications for certification, the 
Board granted 66, affecting 1,313 employees, 
and dismissed four. Four were withdrawn 
and five were pending at the end of the 
year. Ten representation votes were held, 
in two of which there was a choice between 
two unions. 


Of the other applications, two were for 
orders requiring employers to refrain from 
unfair labour practices or from violations 
of the Act. One was dismissed and the 
other was pending at the end of the year. 
Another application still pending was for 
the reinstatement of an employee allegedly 
discharged contrary to the Act and for 
payment of the resulting monetary loss. 
There were 16 applications for amendment 
of orders of the Board, 14 of which were 
granted, and five applications to rescind 
orders, all of which were granted. No 
applications were received during the year 
for consent to prosecute or for orders 
compelling an employer to refrain from 
bargaining with a company-dominated 
union. 

Section 18 of The Trade Union Act 
provides that a union representing the 
majority of a unit of employees may agree 
with an employer to refer a dispute to the 
Board for a final decision which is binding 
upon the parties. In 1951 the Board was 
asked to interpret the seniority clauses in 
the agreement between the Corporation of 
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the City of Regina and Local 181 of the 
City Firefighters’ Union in a dispute where 
the union contended that the Corporation 
had made an appointment in violation of 
the agreement. The Board’s ruling was 
that the union’s interpretation of the 
clauses was correct. One other dispute sub- 
mitted to the Board for settlement was 
later withdrawn. 

The Labour Relations Branch supplies 
informal conciliation where requested by 
labour or management. During 1951 this 
service was provided in 60 cases involving 
122 employers and 2,997 employees, repre- 
senting an increase of 13 cases over 1950. 
Wages and general working conditions con- 
tinued to constitute the main source of 
disagreement but disputes over the inter- 
pretation of an agreement were more 
numerous than before. The Branch was 
successful in securing settlement in 41 
cases; seven were pending at the end of 
the year. 

Eight applications for conciliation boards 
were granted, five after informal concilia- 
tion had been unsuccessful and three with- 
out prior informal conciliation. Two of 
the applications were withdrawn when 
further negotiations brought about settle- 
ments. Three boards submitted reports 
acceptable to the disputing parties, while 
the other three had not reported at the end 
of 1951. 

Five strikes took place, involving 216 
employees and causing a loss of 2,885 
man-working days. Most of the lost time 
was due to a strike of woodworkers in two 
Regina plants. Wages were the main issue 
in four of the strikes, while the fifth 
resulted from a grievance under an 
agreement. 

The legal case arising out of the Board’s 
order directing reinstatement of three 
employees of the Providence Hospital at 
Moose Jaw was concluded in 1951, when 
the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal upheld 
an earlier judgment quashing the Board’s 
order on the grounds that the union in 
question had no right to set legal pro- 
ceedings in motion and that the Board 
had not followed acceptable legal pro- 
cedures. (L.G., 1951, p. 981.) 


Wages and Hours 

The Wages and Hours Branch admin- 
isters the Minimum Wage Act, Hours of 
Work Act, Annual Holidays Act, Wages 


Recovery Act, Factories Act (in part), 
Industrial Standards Act, One Day’s Rest 
in Seven Act, Weekly Half-holiday Act, 
Workmen’s Wage Act, and the Female 
Employment Act. 

At the 1951 session of the Legislature, the 
old Masters and Servants Act was repealed 
and replaced by the Wages Recovery Act, 
which contains a similar procedure for the 
recovery of wages due but omits objection- 
able features of the old Act by which an 
employee could have his wages forfeited or 
be fined and imprisoned for trivial offences. 

As a result of the repeal of the Masters 
and Servants Act, it was necessary to amend 
the Minimum Wage Act to permit an 
employer to discharge an employee for just 
cause without giving one week’s written 
notice. In case of a lay-off, one week’s 
notice must be given. ° 

Another amendment was designed to give 
the Minimum Wage Board more precise 
powers in respect to computing and fixing 
pay for statutory holidays, whether worked 
or not. 

The Minimum Wage Board held seven 
private meetings and two public meetings 
during 1951. New minimum wage orders 
increased the weekly wage from $21 to $24 
in the cities and larger towns, and from 
$18.50 to $21.50 in smaller centres. 


Under the Factories Act women and boys 
under 18 years of age are not permitted 
to work more than 48 hours in a week or 
between 6.30 p.m. and 7.00 a.m. without 
special authorization from the Department. 
During 1951, 22 permits were issued 
covering 81 employees, exempting them 
for a limited time from these provisions. 

Seven permits were issued under the 
Hours of Work Act authorizing employees 
to work up to nine hours per day in order 
to have a five-day, 44-hour week. Five 
authorizations were issued to permit the 
extension of hours beyond eight per day, 
without payment of overtime, to facilitate 
the arrangement of shifts. Eighteen special 
orders were in effect under the Hours of 
Work Act, exempting whole industries or 
groups of employees from the provisions 
of the Act limiting working hours to eight 
per day and 44 per week unless time and 
one-half is paid. 

Under the Minimum Wage Act, 47 
permits were granted to allow business 
establishments to exceed their quota of 
part-time help. The quota of part-time 
workers set by minimum wage orders is 
25 per cent of the full-time workers in 
an establishment but the Board may exempt 
an employer from this requirement. Two 
permits were granted authorizing the 
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employment of a person under 16 years 
of age in a place of amusement. The Act 
also provides for the issuing of licences to 
physically handicapped persons, apprentices 
and learners, permitting their employment 
under special conditions. During 1951, 10 
licences were issued to law students, 18 to 
pharmacy students, 30 to student account- 
ants, two to student optometrists and 27 
to physically handicapped persons. 

The Branch made 4,287 inspections of the 
premises and records of industrial estab- 
lishments. This was a slightly smaller 
number than in 1950 but the number of 
special investigations increased from 143 
to 229. 


Two conferences of employers and 
employees in the baking industry were held 
at which new industrial standards schedules 
were drafted. Six schedules were amended, 
three in beauty culture, one in the elec- 
trical industry, one in carpentry, and one 
in the baking industry. 


Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 

The Apprenticeship and ‘Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Branch is responsible for 
supervising on-the-job and school training 
and the general welfare of apprentices. It 
plans courses and examinations, examines 
apprentices and tradesmen and _ issues 
certificates. 

The 1950 Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act and regulations under it 
came into effect on February 1, 1951. The 
new regulations, applying to eight cities 
and the towns of Estevan and Melville, 
require certificates of status to be held by 
workers in the designated trades of motor 
vehicle repair, barbering and _ beauty 
culture, plumbing and carpentry. In the 
other designated trades in which appren- 
ticeship training is given, certificates are 
issued on a voluntary basis. These trades 
are sheet metal work, bricklaying, paint- 
ing, electricity, oxyacetylene welding, auto 
body repair, plastering and electric are 
welding. In 1951, 4,092 certificates were 
issued to tradesmen, of which 3,700 were 
in the five trades where a certificate is 
compulsory. 

There was a great increase in the number 
of examinations held. <A total of 102 
examinations was given to 1,538 candidates, 
while in 1950 there were only 37 exam- 
inations and 605 candidates and in 1949, 
34 examinations and 404 candidates. 

One prosecution was initiated to enforce 
the new provisions requiring the holding 
of a certificate. The defendant, a trades- 
man in the motor vehicle repair trade, was 
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found guilty of working without being the 
holder of a certificate and of failing to 
secure a certificate when told to do so. 

The Provincial Apprenticeship Board con- 
stituted under the new Act held one 
meeting in 1951 at which it reviewed the 
progress of the Branch and made general 
recommendations as to future activities. 
A new member was added to the Board 
to represent the technical schools. Of the 
six other members, two represent employers, 
two organized labour, one the Department 
of Education and one the Department of 
Labour. 

During 1951, 216 apprentices were inden- 
tured under the Act, 27 more than in 1950, 
A total of 223 contracts were cancelled and 
65 were completed. At the end of the year 
there were 502 apprentices under contract, 
72 fewer than at the end of 1950. 

A larger number of apprentices took 
school training than in any previous year. 
Courses were offered in carpentry, motor 
vehicle repair, sheet metal work, plumbing, 
bricklaying, painting and electricity at 
Saskatoon; in carpentry, welding and auto 
body repair at Moose Jaw; and in 
carpentry, motor vehicle repair and elec- 
tricity at Regina. 

The number of inspections rose markedly 
from 1950, when there were 2,637 to a total 
of 5,267 in 1951. Of this number 597 were 
in connection with apprentices, 1,882 con- 
cerned employer registration and 2,788 
concerned tradesmen. 


Inspection of Boilers, Factories and Elevators 
Inspection to ensure the safe construc- 
tion and operation of boilers and pressure 
vessels and the safety of factory workers 
has been recognized as a government 
responsibility since the early years of the 
province. In addition to inspecting boilers 
and pressure vessels, approving pressure 
vessel designs, examining and _ licensing 
stationary engineers and firemen and in- 
specting factories and grain elevators, the 
staff of the Boilers, Factories and Elevators 
Branch also administers safety regulations 
covering passenger and freight elevators, 
automobile service station and repair shops, 
refrigeration plants, the use of liquefied 
petroleum gas, and pressure welding. 
During 1951, 5,638 boilers and pressure 
vessels (approximately 500 more than in 
1950) and 72 refrigeration plants were 
inspected. Forty-seven boilers and pressure 
vessels were condemned. A total of 541 
examinations for engineers’ and firemen’s 
certificates was held. New permanent 
certificates issued numbered 112, while 1,426 
temporary certificates and 1,826 annual 
registration certificates were granted. 
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While the number of welders’ qualifica- 
tion tests given decreased from 1950, the 
number of retests and authorizations were 
both higher. A total of 159 tests and 
retests was given and 80 authorizations were 
issued. 

The report states that Saskatchewan is 
the only province which has special safety 
regulations governing the use of liquefied 
petroleum. gas. Manufacturers of equip- 
ment and distributors and their agents 
have, on the whole, accepted the regula- 
tions and violations are usually due to 
ignorance of the law. During 1951, 803 
licences were issued to distributors and 
1,350 liquefied petroleum gas installations 
were inspected. / 

The number of inspections of grain 
elevators, 1,810, was almost double the 
number for 1950. Factory inspections con- 
tinued to decline, primarily because of 
shortage of staff. Only 125 factories, 
including garages, were inspected. 

Considerable work was done to ensure 
the safe operation of passenger and freight 
elevators. Many new elevators were in- 
stalled and a large number of old and 
unsafe elevators were rebuilt to bring them 
up to the requirements of the regulations 
and the C.S.A. Elevator Safety Code. A 
total of 1,166 inspections of elevators was 
made and 587 elevator licences were issued. 
Licences issued to elevator operators 
numbered 273. 


Inspection of Electrical Installations 

The Electrical Inspection and Licensing 
Branch inspects all electrical equipment at 
the time it is installed to see that it 
complies with the regulations, which 
embody the standards of the Canadian 
Electrical Code. During 1951, the number 
of inspections totalled 55,894—783 fewer 
than in 1950. A total of 1,190 licences was 
issued. 

There were seven prosecutions under the 
Electrical Inspection and Licensing Act, 
two fewer than in the previous year. In 
most cases the offence was doing electrical 
wiring without a licence. 


Fire Commission and Theatres Branch 

The Fire Commission became a Branch 
of the Department of Labour in 1951, 
incorporating the former Theatres Branch. 
The duties of the Branch include fire 
prevention, the training of volunteer fire- 
men, the investigation of fires, the collection 
and dissemination of information about 
fires in the province, and the censorship 
of motion pictures. 


(Continued on page 721) 
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‘International 
Labour Organization 


Fourth Session of Textiles Committee 


Problems of women’s employment in textile industry, guaranteed wages 
and effects of international trade competition discussed at meeting 


Problems of women’s employment in the 
textile industry, guaranteed wages and the 
effects of international trade competition 
were discussed at the fourth session of the 
ILO Textiles Committee* in Geneva, 
February 2 to 13, 1953. 

Twenty-two of the 25 member countries 
of the Committee sent tripartite delega- 
tions to the meeting. These were: 
Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Denmark, Egypt, Federal Republic 
of Germany, Finland, France, India, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Peru, 
Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom and 
the United States. China was represented 
by a government delegate only. 

These 23 countries sent 129 delegates and 
26 observers to the meeting, a total of 155 
persons. Other organizations represented 
were: United Nations, International Organ- 
ization of Employers, World Federation of 
Trade Unions, International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions of Textile Workers, 
and International Federation of Textile 
Workers’ Associations. 

The session was presided over by Henry 
Hauck of France, a member of the ILO 
Governing Body. 


Canadian Delegation 

The Canadian delegation was composed 
of :— 

Government Delegates: S. H. McLaren, 
Executive Director, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, Ottawa; and Ruth A. 
Hamilton, Adviser on Women’s Employ- 
ment, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, Ottawa. 

Employers’ Delegates: H. F. Irwin, 
Director of Industrial Relations, Primary 
Textiles Institute, Toronto; and Roger 
Regimbal, Personnel Manager, Ayer’s 
Limited, Lachute, Que. 

Workers’ Delegates: Frank Querat, Busi- 
ness Agent, Local 806, Textile Workers’ 
Union of America, Cornwall, Ont.; and 
Honoré d’Amour, Vice-President, Federa- 
tion Nationale des Textiles, Drummond- 
ville, Que. 


*ILO Industrial Committees were inaugu- 
rated in 1945 to deal with the particular 
problems of some of the most important 
international industries. 


Plenary Sessions 

The Committee held eight plenary sittings. 
Mr. Irwin, Canadian employers’ delegate, 
was one of the two vice-chairmen. 

The general report prepared by the ILO 
was presented in two parts. The first dealt 
with action taken in the various countries 
in the light of the conclusions of the 
previous sessions and steps taken by the 
ILO to follow up the studies and enquiries 
proposed by the Committee. The other 
dealt with recent events and developments 
in the textile industry. 

A working party was set up to examine 
the first part of the report. After five 
sittings it submitted a report containing a 
proposed classification of resolutions pre- 
viously adopted and suggesting subjects of 
current interest for the next sessions of 
the Textiles Committee. These included 
full employment, wages and safety. 

The working party’s report suggested that 
member governments communicate the con- 
clusions of previous textiles committee 
meetings to employer and worker organ- 
izations in their respective countries and 
that these organizations bring the conclu- 
sions to the knowledge of their branches 
or members through their periodicals and 
other channels. The working party also 
suggested that the attention of governments 
be drawn to the need for informing the 
ILO of action taken on previous resolu- 
tions. This information, said the report, 
should be prepared in consultation and if 
possible in agreement with the employer 
and worker organizations concerned. 

The working party’s report was adopted 
unanimously at the plenary sitting. 

The second part of the general report, 
dealing with recent trends in the textile 
industry, was discussed in plenary session. 
Delegates from many countries outlined the 
difficulties in the industry and what 
remedial action had been taken, as well 
as developments of interest. 

The workers’ group submitted a resolu- 
tion concerning international trade and 
social standards in the textile industry. It 
urged the ILO to take all possible steps, 
in consultation with the international 
organizations concerned, to prevent com- 
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petitive international trade in textile goods 
from nullifying in part the benefits of 
international trade by leading to a worsen- 
ing of conditions of employment and a 
lowering of standards of living or an 
abandonment of basic social principles. It 
invited the ILO to urge all governments 
to take appropriate action to prevent this 
condition. 

The resolution was adopted by a vote 
of 67 to nil, with 37 abstentions. The 
Canadian government delegate abstained, 
because of the complex character of the 
question. 

The Textiles Committee appointed a 
steering committee, on which Mr. d’Amour, 
Canadian workers’ delegate, was repre- 
sented; a subcommittee on problems of 
women’s employment; and a subcommittee 
on guaranteed wages in the textile indus- 
try, of which both Mr. Irwin, Canadian 
employers’ delegate, and Mr. Querat, Cana- 
dian workers’ delegate, were appointed 
vice-chairmen. 


Subcommittees 

A report by the subcommittee on 
problems of women’s employment in the 
textile industry pointed out that a high 
proportion of employees are women, many 
of them married with family responsibili- 
ties. Maternity protection measures and 
welfare and social services were needed to 
meet women’s needs and interests, the 
report declared. 

Workers’ delegates urged that women 
should have equal rights with men to 
employment and promotion. They con- 
sidered that the principle of equal pay for 
equal work should be applied. 

Some government and employers’ dele- 
gates stated that the principle of equal 
pay for equal work is a matter for collective 
bargaining without interference of public 
authorities. While agreeing with the prin- 
ciple of equal pay, the employers’ dele- 
gates considered that on account of widely 
differing conditions in various countries, 
free negotiation should be evolved. 

An agreed text of the report was pre- 
pared by a working party including Miss 
Hamilton, Canadian government delegate. 
The report was adopted at the plenary 
sitting by 99 votes to nil, with no 
abstentions. 

A memorandum was submitted by the 
subcommittee recommending suitable 
agencies for placement of women, the 
establishment of welfare services, the aboli- 
tion of night work for women workers, and 
vocational training and opportunities for 
promotion of women in the textile 
industry. It also recommended the adoption 
of the principle of equal pay for equal 
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work, with job classification and descrip- 
tion of duties formulated in accordance 
with collective agreements or other pro- 
cedures in the country concerned. 

After being amended several times, the 
memorandum was adopted by a vote 
of 82 to 20, with two abstentions. The 
Canadian government delegate voted for 
the memorandum. 


Guaranteed Wages 

The subcommittee on guaranteed wages 
had as a basis for its discussion a report 
prepared by the ILO on the subject. The 
subcommittee considered various problems 
connected with the guaranteed wage and 
the question of its definition. 

It was pointed out that a scheme of 
guaranteed wages would have the effect of 
imposing additional charges on employers 
at a time when they might not be in a 
position to face such unproductive charges. 
Some employers’ delegates felt that unem- 
ployment insurance was a measure suitable 
to cushion unemployment. Workers’ dele- 
gates on the other hand felt that the 
guaranteed wage should carry workers over 
the short periods of unemployment as it 
was not sufficient to refer to the possi- 
bilities of the use of unemployment 
insurance. 

A working party produced a memo- 
randum, adopted by the subcommittee, 
which considered the definition adopted by 
the Iron and Steel Committee in 1949 to 
be the closest approximation to a common 
understanding. This definition reads in 
part: “A guaranteed wage scheme may be 
defined as an arrangement whereby an 
employer, having undertaken to provide 
employment at the ordinary rates of pay 
for a specified number of hours, days or 
weeks, pays a specified amount of wages 
if, the worker being available, neither his 
customary work nor reasonable alternative 
work is available.” 

The memorandum pointed out that 
even this definition contains elements of 
obscurity. For example, in certain coun- 
tries “wages” are defined differently, extent 
and scope of benefits paid to partially or 
wholly unemployed workers vary and no 
standard practice regarding advance notice 
of termination of employment prevails. 

It was considered that further study 
should be given to the question in various 
countries as soon as possible. The memo- 
randum stated that the most suitable 
method of considering guaranteed wage 
schemes in the textile industry would 
appear to be by collective bargaining. 
Where this is not appropriate, existing 
voluntary or customary methods might be 
employed. 


The subcommittee’s report was accepted 
by unanimous vote at the plenary sitting. 


Other Resolutions 

The Textiles Committee adopted a 
resolution inviting the Governing Body of 
the ILO to recognize Spanish as one of the 
Committee’s official languages. This reso- 
lution was passed by 57 votes to nil, with 
35 abstentions. The Canadian government 
delegate abstained. 


Concerning the agenda of the next meet- 
ing of the Committee, a resolution was 
passed asking the Governing Body to give 
consideration to the inclusion of the 
following items: labour-management rela- 
tions; problems of productivity; annual 
and public holidays with pay; reduction of 
hours of work (subject to reservations by 
the employers’ group); and problems of 
apprenticeship. This resolution was 
adopted by 93 votes to four, with two 
abstentions. 


121st Session of ILO Governing Body 


The report of the Meeting of Experts 
on Productivity last December (L.G., Jan., 
p. 50) will be circulated to governments, 
employers’ and workers’ organizations and 
various inter-governmental groups, it was 
agreed at the 12lst session of the ILO 
Governing Body in Geneva, February 20 
to March 7. 


The experts had recommended that the 
report be widely publicized but had agreed 
that it should remain confidential until 
the Governing Body had examined it. 


At the Governing Body’s session, S. H. 
McLaren, Executive Director, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, substituted 
for Dr. Arthur MacNamara, Canadian 
Government Member of the Governing 
Body. He was assisted by Paul Goulet, 
Director, ILO Branch, Department of 
Labour, and by Bruce Williams and 
Kenneth Mcllwraith of the Canadian 
Permanent Delegation to the United 
Nations at Geneva. 


The Governing Body also decided to 
communicate to governments and _ to 
interested bodies the report of the Meeting 
of Experts on the Suppression and Preven- 
tion of Dust in Mining, Tunnelling and 
Quarrying. 

Fernando Garcia Oldini, Chilean Min- 
ister to Switzerland, was elected Chairman 
of the Governing Body to complete the 
term of Fernando Cisternas, who had 
returned to Chile. Mr. Oldini will serve 
as Chairman until June 1953. 


The Committee on Freedom of Asso- 
ciation reported on 26 cases, of which 17 
were dismissed, conclusions were reached 
on four and five were adjourned. The 
debate on this report revealed general 
agreement among the government, employer 
and worker members that the Committee 
should be asked to review the whole pro- 


cedure governing the handling of com- 
plaints and report its recommendations to 
the Governing Body. 

The Financial and Administrative Com- 
mittee brought forward the 1954 budget, 
providing a net expenditure of $6,311,368, 
which is $87,802 more than the 1953 budget. 
The Governing Body adopted this budget, 
which will now go before the annual con- 
ference of the ILO in June for final 
approval. 

The Governing Body decided to post- 
pone until a later session consideration of 
the report of the Allocations Committee 
and the report of a special subcommittee 
set up last year to conduct a general 
review of the Industrial Committees. 

The Governing Body expressed its satis- 
faction with the progress of the ILO’s 
Technical Assistance Program. The Tech- 
nical Assistance Committee pointed out 
that the program had developed signifi- 
cantly in 1952. 

The appointment of two Canadians to 
ILO Committees was approved: Donald M. 
MacKay, Director, Indian Affairs Branch, 
Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion, to the Committee of Experts on 
Indigenous Labour; and R. A. Stewart, of 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, to 
the Permanent Agricultural Committee. In 
each case the appointment is for a period 
of three years. 

The Joint Maritime Commission of the 
ILO was enlarged by the addition of three 
shipowner and three seafarer members. 
This is a bipartite Commission, consisting 
of equal numbers of shipowners and sea- 
farers, and its membership will now total 
thirty. 

The Governing Body at this session also 
discussed reports of the Technical Meeting 
on the Protection of Young Workers in 

(Continued on page 721) 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


One of the principal objectives of the 


newly-formed LMPC at Uplands Dairy 
Ltd., Toronto, will be to maintain closer 
staff-management relationships. The staff 
has been growing and management looks 
to the LMPC as a desirable form of con- 
tact with all employees. A letter to each 
employee explains the situation as follows: 
“We are not a large company where special 
personnel is delegated to look after 
employee relations. Being the size we are 
. .. puts us in a position where it is very 
important that we should maintain and 
improve the pleasant and efficient relations 
which we enjoyed when we had possibly a 
third of our present number.” 

The principles under which the LMPC 
will operate are:— 


1. “To stimulate, develop and implement 
everyone’s participation—for the good of 
our service and all those identified with 
it, as well as to increase the satisfaction 
of the public we serve. 

2. “To work in an advisory capacity as 
a fact-finding, evaluating and planning 
agency, the LMCC (LMPC) will serve as 
a channel through which the thoughts of 
management and employees are brought 
closer to each other. By doing this we 
will endeavour to use the abilities and 
resources of all concerned with a common 
problem.” 


The letter was signed jointly by repre- 


sentatives of the Company and _ the 
participating union, Local 647 of the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 


Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (AFL-TLC). 


* ok * 


The LMPC at the Alliance Paper Mills 
in Merritton, Ont., has introduced a plan 
to improve working habits and reduce 
accidents in the mill. Each foreman and 
safety guide is to make notes on all bad 
safety practices they find. Each man will 
make at least one monthly report to the 
personnel department. The reports describe 
only the bad practices found and not the 
names of those involved. The committee 
will discuss these reports and take action 
to improve work habits in the mill. 
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One department in the plant has also 
started an informal discussion system for 
the superintendent and the employees. 
Every two weeks a small group meets with 
the superintendent to discuss production 
problems and customers’ orders. The meet- 
ings have helped to bring out any mistakes 
made during the manufacturing process. 

* X 

Writing in Yarrows Review, employee 
magazine at Yarrows Shipyard in Esquimalt, 
B.C., Frank Sellors, labour representative 
on the LMPC, said:— 

“In the first place LMPC’s are not a 
drastically new idea, but have been in 
operation on this continent for some years. 
We have all read reports of their great 
success in some quarters; in fact one was 
in operation in Yarrows Limited during the 
later war years. 

“T have always been firmly convinced 
that such committees can be a wonderful 
factor for the common good, if, firstly, we 
will all approach our problem with an open 
mind—ready to trust and be trusted. 
Secondly, promise yourself you will whole- 
heartedly get behind your committee with 
all possible assistance. 

“Without that assistance this committee 
cannot function. You must remember that 
each employee committeeman represents 
your viewpoints, your ideas, and whilst I 
am speaking for the shipwrights and joiners 
today, any member of that craft may be 
voicing my thoughts soon owing to the 
periodic changing of committeemen, as 
provided in the By-Laws. 

“Again from the standpoint of an 
employee, I would lke to mention one 
vital point that was so strikingly illustrated 
by Mr. Hubert Wallace, our general 
manager, at our initial meeting. Mr. 
Wallace said ‘I will possibly say things 
you don’t like and you will possibly say 
things I don’t like, but, at least let us 
say them.’ ... That is the situation we have 
here, a direct invitation to sit around the 
table with business management and dis- 
cuss the affairs which concern our joint 


livelihood. I know what progress that 
means after 50 years in the labour 
market.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
Department 
In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
erat eee and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides P is 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


dustrial Relations Branch, 
of Labour. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour. Relations Board 
met for two days during March. The 
Board issued six certificates designating 
bargaining agents and granted one appli- 
cation for revocation of certification. 
During the month, the Board received 
five applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed employees 
of the deck, engineroom and _ steward’s 
departments of towing vessels operated by 
M. R. Cliff Tugboat Co. Ltd., Vancouver 
(L.G., April 1958, p. 574). 

2. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of The Brookland 
Company Limited employed at Radio 
Station CHEX, Peterborough (L.G., March 
1953, p. 418). 


3. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of The Brookland 
Company Limited employed at Radio 
Station CKWS, Kingston (L.G., March, 
1953. p. 418). 


4. Building Service Employees’ Interna- 
tional Union, Local No. 244, on behalf of 
a unit of toll collectors and maintenance 
employees of Burrard Inlet Tunnel and 
Bridge Company, North Vancouver, B.C. 
(L.G., April 1953, p. 574). 


5. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of maintenance 
employees of Colonial Airlines, Inc., 
employed at Dorval Airport, Que. (L.G., 
April 1953, p. 574). 


6. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed employees 
of the deck, engineroom, and steward’s 
departments and barge employees employed 
on vessels and barges operated by Car 
Barge Towing Company, Limited, Van- 
couver (L.G., April 1953, p. 574). 


Labour Relations Board 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 


Branch of the Department. 


Application for Revocation of 
Certification Granted 

The Board considered the result of the 
vote ordered (L.G., April 1953, p. 574) and 
revoked the certification of the American 
Newspaper Guild as the bargaining agent 
of a unit of editorial employees, including 
office boys, employed by the Canadian 
Press. 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of clerical 
employees of Colonial Airlines, Inc., New 
York, employed by the company in Canada 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of The Algoma Central and 
Hudson Bay Railway Company, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. (Investigating Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 

3. Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Employees’ 
Association, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Producers Limited, Flour Mill Division, 
Regina (Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

4. Canadian Wire Services Local 213, 
American Newspaper Guild, on behalf of 
a unit of editorial employees of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation (Investigat- 
ing Officer: F. J, Ainsborough). 

5. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of television production employees 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


In a survey of 1,442 éollective agreements in effect in the United States in 1952, the 
US. Bureau of Labour Statistics found that 89 per cent of them provided that disputes 
over the interpretation or application of the agreements shall be referred to arbitration. 
The contracts covered 5,581,000 workers and the arbitration provisions applied to 91 per 


cent of these employees. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During March the Minister appointed 
Conciliation Officers to deal with the 
following disputes:— 

(1) Canada Steamship Lines Limited and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier). 

(2) Canadian National Newfoundland 
Steamship Service, Canadian National 
Railway Company and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: 
W. L. Taylor). 

(3) Colonial Steamships, Limited; N. M. 
Paterson & Sons, Limited; Upper Lakes 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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and St. Lawrence Transportation Company 
Limited; and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


(4) National Harbours Board, Montreal, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
L. Pepin). 

(5) National Harbours Board, Quebec, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
L. Pepin). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification ot bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouyer, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a_ total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


(6) Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines 
Limited and Yellowknife District Miners’ 
Union, Local No. 802, International Union 
of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. 8S. Tysoe). 


(7) The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 


(8) Canadian National Newfoundland 
Steamship Service, Canadian National 
Railway Company (unlicensed personnel) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Division 285 (Conciliation Officer: W. L. 
Taylor). 


(9) Canadian National Newfoundland 
Steamship Service, Canadian National 
Railway Company (pursers and chief 


stewards) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, Division 286 (Conciliation Officer: 
W. L. Taylor). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 

(1) Yukon Consolidated Gold Corpora- 
tion and Dawson Miners’ Union, Local 564, 
International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., April, p. 574). 

(2) Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines 
Limited and Yellowknife District Miners’ 
Union, Local No. 802, International Union 
of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (see above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

(1) J. C. A. Turcotte; Wolfe Stevedores 
Limited; Empire Stevedoring Co. Ltd.; 
North American Elevators Ltd.; Sorel Dock 
& Stevedoring Co. Ltd.; Brown & Ryan 
Limited and Eastern Canada Stevedoring 
Co. Ltd., and National Catholic Syndicate 
of Longshoremen of Sorel, Inc. (L.G., 
April, p. 574). (The Board had not been 
fully constituted at the end of the month.) 

(2) Red River Grain Company Limited, 
St. Boniface, and Malt & Grain Process 
Workers, Local 105, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
& Distillery Workers of America (L.G., 
April, p. 575). (The Board had not been 
fully constituted at the end of the month.) 

(3) The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(see above). (The Board had not been 
fully constituted at the end of the month.) 


(4) Canadian National Newfoundland 
Steamship Service, Canadian National 
Railway Company (unlicensed personnel) 
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and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Division 285 (see above). (The Board had 
not been fully constituted at the end of 
the month.) 


(5) Canadian National Newfoundland 
Steamship Service, Canadian National 
Railway Company (pursers and chief 


stewards) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, Division 286 (see above). (The 
Board had not been fully constituted at the 
end of the month.) 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


(1) The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in February to 
deal with. matters in dispute between 
British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(Canadian Pacific Railway Company), 
Canadian National Steamships and Union 
Steamships Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., April, 
p. 575), was fully constituted in March 
with the appointment of Philip Fleming, 
Victoria, B.C., as Chairman. Mr. Fleming 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Richard A. 
Mahoney and Jack Price, both of Van- 
couver, who were previously appointed on 
the nominations of the company and the 
union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


During March the Minister received the 
following reports of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation :— 


(1) Canadian Overseas Telecommunica- 
tions Corporation (operators), Montreal, 
and Overseas Communications Union, Local 
272 (L.G., Jan., p. 54). Text of the Board’s 
report is reproduced below. 


(2) Gatineau Bus Company Limited, 
Hull, P.Q., and Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, Division 591 
(L.G., Feb., p. 239). Text of the Board’s 
report is reproduced below. 


(3) Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
Central and Western Regions) and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen (L.G., April, p. 606). Text of 
the Board’s report is reproduced below. 


(4) Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions) and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen (L.G., April, p. 606). Text 
of the Board’s report is reproduced below. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 


and 


Overseas Communication Union, Local 272 


The Hon. Mitron Greaca 
Minister of Labour 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed to endeavour to bring 
about agreement between Canadian 
Overseas Telecommunications Corporation 
(Employer) and Overseas Communication 
Union, Local No. 272, begs leave to present 
its report. 

The Board held a series of meetings 
with the parties jointly and separately in 
Montreal. While the negotiations were 
carried on in an atmosphere of courtesy 
and co-operation, and although agreement 
was reached on a few minor points, the 
major issues were left unsettled at the 
close of the discussions. Subsequently, the 
Board itself held a number of meetings 
and is pleased to recommend certain terms 
for those parts of the agreement which 
were not settled. In the following report 
the items that were before the Board on 
which agreement was reached are reported 
along with the Board’s recommendations on 
the disputed items. Where either of the 
Board members disagreed with the majority, 
this is noted as an addendum to the 
appropriate section. However, where a 
Board member agrees with a recommenda- 
tion, it should not be implied that he joins 
in all the supporting reasons that are set 
forth in the report. 


Article 1 (Section 5) 

This section provides for preferential 
treatment for Union members in certain 
matters relating to hiring, promotion, and 
layoff. Subsection (ce) of Section 5 pro- 
vides that the rest of Section 5 shall not 
apply to employees after 15 years of 
employment. Subsection (c) is, therefore, 
contradictory in principle with the rest of 
Section 5 of Article 1. It appears to have 
been inserted in the contract originally to 
protect a very limited number of long- 
service | employees, non-members of the 
Union. The union professes not to be 
worried by these few, but does object to 
the clause as an invitation to 15 years 
service men to withdraw from the Union. 
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On March 19, 1953, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to deal with matters 
in dispute between Overseas Communi- 
cation. Union, Local No. 272, © and 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation, Montreal. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of Prof. H. D. Woods, Montreal, 
who was appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members. 
The nominee of the company was 


Theodore R. Meighen, QC, Montreal; 
the union nominee, A. Andras, Ottawa. 


The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 


The Board’s Recommendation 

It appears that a simple compromise can 
meet the purposes of both parties. The 
Board therefore recommends that subsec- 
tion (c).of Section 5 of Article 1 be 
deleted from the contract, and that it be 
replaced by a clause guaranteeing that 
present employees with 15 years service 
who are not union members shall not be 
subject to the other provisions of Sec- 
tion (5). 


Article 1 (Section 6) 

This article provides for the check-off 
of dues from the pay of all union members 
and of any new employees. The Union 
wishes to have this include assessments and 
to cover all employees. The section, as 
now written, contains an important element 
of voluntarism. The Company is not 
required to impose on an employee any 
condition which is not either explicitly 
(for new employees) or implicitly (through 
voluntary membership by old employees) 
accepted freely by the employee himself. 
It would seem desirable to retain this 
element by rejecting the compulsory 
check-off for all employees. At the same 
time, the extension of the check-off to 
cover assessments in no way impairs the 
principle. 

The Board therefore recommends that 
Section 6 of Article 1 be amended to read 

. . “the equivalent of their Union dues 
and assessments”. 


. 


Article 1 (Section 7) 

This article empowers any dues-paying 
employee to be excused the obligation on 
written notice to the corporation and the 
Union within the ten-day period prior to 
the termination of the agreement. The 
Union wishes this deleted and the Company 
wants it retained. Much has been written 
in the dispute over union security provi- 
sions and undoubtedly much more will be 
written on this subject. Yet, in many 
actual cases, the criterion of need appears 
to be about as satisfactory as any. This 
criterion is used in the following recom- 
mendations. 


The Board’s Recommendation 


In this contract, the Union is protected 
by a preferential clause (which on the 
Board’s recommendation is to be strength- 
ened) and by the check-off of dues from 
union members, and all new employees. 
The Union has close to 100 per cent 
membership and has the natural protection 
of highly skilled occupations. The sanc- 
tions against membership default both 
within the contract and the professional 
group are strong. The reason of “tidying 
up the contract” is hardly sufficient as long 
as one party strongly disagrees. 

The Board recommends no change in 
Section 7 of Article 1. 


Article 7? (Section 2) 

The dispute regarding proposed changes 
in this Article was settled by the parties 
to the degree that they agreed to withdraw 
it from further consideration by the Board. 


Article 9 (Section 1) 

The Union is asking that a forty-hour 
week of five days with portal-to-portal 
pay be introduced. At present, the men 
are not paid for the half-hour meal time; 
which means that they are working a 374- 
hour week. To bring this up to 40 hours 
they work an extra 74-hour day every 
third week. If paid for the meal time, 
they would work a full 40 hours each week, 
and the extra day in the third week would 
not be necessary. 


The Board’s Recommendation 


The elimination of this extra day appears 
to be an objective of the Company. In 
their memorandum, they refer to the 
impossibility of making the change “for 
the time being”. Nevertheless, the Board 
was impressed by the difficulties of staffing 
such a change without substantial addi- 
tional overtime payments. ‘The Board 
recommends no change in the contract on 
this point. 


(Mr. Andras dissents from this recom- 
mendation and in turn recommends that 
the present arrangement be continued not 
later than June 1, 1953 by which time the 
Company should have solved its staff 
problem sufficiently to be able to introduce 
the 40-hour week.) 


Article 10 (Sections 3 and 5) 


The Union is requesting changes in these 
two sections so as to make the Queen’s 
birthday a paid holiday increasing the 
present eight to nine. The _ principal 
reason advanced is that the communica- 
tions industry has always been in the lead 
with regard to paid holidays, and now that 
eight paid holidays have become common 
the Company should establish a lead again. 


The Board’s Recommendation 


The Board was not strongly influenced 
by the Union case in this item and is not 
prepared to recommend an extension of 
holidays. ; 


Article 10 (Section 8) 


The Union is asking for three changes 

as follows:— 

(1) That the wage differential for the 
shift from midnight to 8:00 a.m. be 
increased from 50¢ to $1; 

(2) That a differential of 50¢ be estab- 
lished for the shift from 4:00 p.m. 
to midnight; 

(3) That the chief delivery clerk be no 
longer treated as an exception in the 
application of shift differential 
provisions. 


The Board’s Recommendation 


The Board accepts the Union’s reasoning 
that shift differentials are paid to com- 
pensate the employee for “the disruption 
of normal life which work on these shifts 
entails”. Industry generally has recognized 
this inconvenience by differentials to these 
two shifts with a higher rate going to the 
night shift. But the reasoning advanced 
by the Union in the general case is a 
sufficient answer to the claim for the Chief 
Delivery Clerk. The disruption caused by 
reporting one hour early as a normal 
practice must surely be a minor incon- 
venience compared with that experienced 
in working on the night shift. Whether 
special compensation is justified is a ques- 
tion, and certainly it could be very little. 
On this point of a shift differential the 
Board is not prepared to recommend any 
change. 

The principal reason advanced by the 
Company against granting the Union 
request was that the differential was: 
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included in the overall wage and equalized 
by alternating shifts. However, the Com- 
pany has recognized the principle and 
applied it in their night shift premium. 
The Board feels that the specific night 
shift differential is the sounder method 
since there can then be no question of 
accidental discriminatory allocation of the 
differential. Furtnermore, the extra com- 
pensation is directly tied to the incon- 
venience experienced. This would mean 
recognition of a differential for the shift 
from 4:00 p.m. to 12:00 midnight. Since 
there are a number of overlapping work 
assignments which would lead to compli- 
cated administrative arrangements, the 
Board suggests a very simple formula as 
follows. 

The Board recommends that Article 10 
(Section 8) of the old agreement be altered 
to read...“ ... falls wholly or in part 
between the hours of 8:00 p.m. and 
8:00 a.m., he shall receive .. .” 

(Mr. Andras disagrees and recommends 
the following shift differentials: Shift in- 
cluding any time from 8:00 p.m. to 
midnight, 50¢; Shift including any time 
from midnight to 8:00 am., 75¢; Shift 
falling in both the above periods would 
receive the rate for the shift in which the 
major time is worked.) 


Article 10 (Section 9) 


This article provides for a special bonus 
of $3.50 per shift for the engineer on duty 
at Yamachiche if he is the only engineer 
on duty. The Union is asking that it be 
increased to $1 per hour or $8 for the 
shift. This is supported on the grounds 
of increased base rates of pay which mean 
that the $3.50 is in effect becoming a 
smaller actual and relative differential. 
The Company disputes this on the ground 
that it was initially unnecessary and was 
retained with great reluctance by the 
present Company. 


The Board’s Recommendation 

The case of the Union is strong provided 
the original differential was soundly based. 
It seems perfectly logical that increases in 
daily rates should be matched by equal 
percentage increases where the original 
differential was related to the difference in 
the work involved when there were two 
engineers or when ‘there was only one 
engineer per shift. Possibly a systematic 
job evaluation study would show the 
original agreement to be unsoundly based. 
But in lieu of this or any other substantial 
proof, an adjustment appears to be 
justified. 

The Board recommends that the parties 
adjust the hourly bonus for engineers at 
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Yamachiche so that the ratio of the shift 
bonus to the shift salary will be approxi- 
mately the same at present as it was at 
the time it was established. 


Article 13 

The Union is requesting that the 
Corporation be limited at Yamachiche and 
Drummondville to hiring only persons with 
a certain level of competence. The Cor- 
poration asserts the necessity to determine 
qualifications. 


The Board’s Recommendation 

The desire of the Union to maintain 
certain professional standards is appre- 
ciated. Nevertheless, the position of the 
management is understandable. The Com- 
pany has had great difficulty in finding 
adequate staff. In addition, the industry 
is undergoing significant technological 
changes which may alter job content con- 
siderably. Under the circumstances, fixing 
hiring standards on requirements of the 
past seems unsound. It should be noted 
that this request is not to establish job 
security for present employees, although 
this problem is perhaps a factor in Union 
thinking. 

The Board, therefore, recommends no 
change in Article 18. 


Article 15 

The Union is asking that the three 
houses at Yamachiche, presently rented by 
the Corporation to senior employees, be 
provided free of any charge. The Union 
quotes the policy of providing free houses 
to the manager and assistant manager, free 
accommodation to unmarried staff, and the 
complete absence of rent for Company 
accommodation at Bamfield. 


The Board’s Recommendation 

It is clear to the Board that the apparent 
discrimination is a cause of friction. 
Nevertheless, the situations at Bamfield and 
Yamachiche are sufficiently different that 
comparison has little significance. Further- 
more, the rentals charged for the houses 
at Yamachiche are well below current 
market values for comparable accommoda- 
tion in similar locations. The Board there- 
fore recommends no change in Article 15. 

(Mr. Andras disagrees and recommends 
that the Union’s request be granted.) 


Article 17—Salaries 
The Union requested a 12 per cent 
increase, retroactive to September 30, 1952 
(termination date of the previous agree- 
ment). In support of this request, it 
advanced the following reasons:— 
(a) The new consumer price index of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
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shown approximately a 4 per cent 
increase from April 1, 1951 to the 
present ; 

(b) The previous settlement, effective 
1951, was not sufficient to compen- 
sate for the real income losses 
suffered by the employees because 
consumer price level rises from 
April 1, 1950 to April 1, 1951 (the 
interval between the expiration of 
the former agreements with the 
previous companies and the effective 
date of the first agreement with the 
successor company). 


(c) The employees should share in the 


~~ 


growing prosperity of the country, 


based on changes in gross national 
product per head. 


The Company representatives were pre- 
pared to agree to an adjustment based 
upon the changes in the cost of living 
from the effective starting date of the 
previous contract (April 1, 1951), and retro- 
active to that date. The Company was 
prepared to leave to the Board the decision 
as to whether the old cost-of-living index 
or the new Consumers Price Index should 
be used to determine the adjustment. 

The Company opposed any further 
increases on the following grounds:— 


(a) The Union had accepted the April 1, 
1951 settlement rates, and _ this 
renders adjustments based on experi- 
ence prior to that date invalid. 
In the adjustment of the two salary 
scales and the other conditions found 
in the two contracts which were 
replaced in the 1951 agreement, the 
previous Conciliation Board has 
recommended in favour of accepting 
those features of the two earlier con- 
tracts most favourable to the men. 
(c) The Board, in the 1951 settlement, 
had recommended a general increase 
in addition to the adjustments 
required to bring the two groups of 
employees onto a common standard. 
Taken together these recommenda- 
tions, which had been accepted by 
the Corporation, were generous 
indeed. 


(b 


wY 


The Board’s Recommendation 


1. Both parties have recognized the 
justice of a claim for a cost-of-living 
adjustment, and the Company agrees that 
this should be retroactive to April 1, 1951. 
Of the two indices it seems logical to 
accept the new Consumers Price Index of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics since 
one of the principal reasons for its intro- 
duction was to achieve greater accuracy. 
On this basis, the Consumer Prices have 


risen slightly less than 4 per cent in the 
period. The Board therefore recommends 
a 4 per cent increase retroactive to 
October 1, 1952. 

2. The Board cannot accept the reason- 
ing of the Union as justification for the 
full 12 per cent rise. Nevertheless, it 
does recognize that the employees of this 
Corporation have a right to share in the 
national prosperity and in the annual 
improvements therein. In recent decades it 
has become increasingly apparent that 
additions to the national per capita income 
are being reflected in general wage in- 
creases rather than in consumer good price 
reductions. The Board is not implying that 
this method of determining the ratios of 
income distribution will continue indefi- 
nitely; but it must recognize the pattern 
in the current year. Some adjustment 
beyond that required to maintain real 
income in spite of consumer price changes 
seems justified. 

The argument of the Company that the 
“generous” settlement of two years ago 
precludes the necessity for anything but 
cost-of-living adjustments at the present 
time cannot be fully accepted. There was 
nothing in the previous recommendation 
referring to the future position of the 
employees of this Company relative to 
employees elsewhere. But a failure to 
adjust more than for a cost-of-living 
increase would, in fact, weaken the position 
of the Canadian Overseas Telecommunica- 
tion’s employees relative to other industries 
where wage increases have been effected. 

On its part, the Union has not made a 
very convincing case for increases beyond 
the cost of living and an adjustment in 
conformity with the general increase in the 
national product. The additional increase 
should, therefore, be limited to this frac- 
tion. A fair approximation would be about 
3 per cent. Since this is slightly higher 
than statistical average increases in the 
national product, the Company should be 
compensated through the retroactivity 
allowance. 

The Board therefore recommends a pay- 
ment of 3 per cent additional, retroactive 
to January 1, 1953. 

(Mr. Andras disagrees with the recom- 
mended pay adjustments and recommends 
a 10 per cent increase retroactive to 
October 1, 1952.) 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) H. D. Woops, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) T. R. MuicHEn, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) A. ANDRAS, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Gatineau Bus Company Limited 


and 


Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and 


Motor Coach Employees of America, Division 591 


On March 24 the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with matters in dispute between 
the Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 591, 
and the Gatineau Bus Company Limited, 
Hull, Que. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of the Hon. Mr. Justice Edouard 
Tellier, Montreal. The other two 
members were Wilbrod Bherer, Advo- 
cate, Quebec, and C. L. Dubin, QC, 
Toronto, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

The text of the Board’s 
reproduced herewith. 


report is 


To the Hon. Minton F. Gnreaa, 
Minister of Labour, 

Department of Labour, 

Ottawa. 


Hon. Sir: 


In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act and 
request for Conciliation Officer in 
dispute affecting the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Rail- 
way and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, Division 591, applicant, and 
the Gatineau Bus Company Limited, 
Hull, P.Q. respondent. 


The Conciliation Board appointed to 
hear the above dispute has completed its 
investigation and has the honour to make 
the following Report :— 


The Board was composed of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Edouard Tellier, Montreal, as 
Chairman, Mr. C. L. Dubin, QC, Toronto, 
Nominee of the Union, and Mr. Wilbrod 
Bherer, Advocate, Quebec, Nominee of 
the Company. 


The Board was appointed to endeavour 
to settle differences between the Company 
and the Union, as a result of several 
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amendments proposed by the latter to the 
agreement which expired on the Ist of 
September 1952. 

Following the receipt of the amend- 
ments from the Union, a  Conciliator 
officer was appointed to endeavour to 
settle the different points in dispute. 
Although several of the amendments pro- 
posed by the Union were agreed between 
the parties, the following still remained in 
litigation and are the subjects of the 
present report :— 

A. Statutory Holidays. 

B. Lay-over time. 

C. The week’s vacation with pay after 15 

years’ service. 

D. Wage rates. 


‘The Board met in Montreal and in Hull. 


A 
Statutory Honipays 


At the present time the employees of 
the Company receive, in addition to 
Sundays, two statutory holidays at premium 
rates (0:10) for operators and time and 
one-half for garage employees, namely New 
Year’s Day and Christmas Day. 

The Union is asking that both operators 
and garage employees shall be paid time 
and one-half for works performed on the 
following days, namely: New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday, May 24, July 1, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Remembrance Day and 
Christmas Day. 


The contentions of the Union on this 
point are that other companies are already 
giving their employees from five to ten 
holidays during the year and quotes the 
names of numerous transit companies in 
different provinces which grant such holi- 
days at various additional rates of wages, 
but the above quotations refer to only two 
Quebec companies, namely Chambly & 
Fortin Transports Ltd. and Hull City 
Transport, the latter operating in the same 
area than the present company. As a 
matter of fact, the garage employees of 
the Gatineau Bus are already receiving time 
and one-half for works done on Sundays, 


. 
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New Year’s Day and Christmas Day and 
the operators are receiving a premium or 
0-10 per hour for the same days. Besides, 
the operators are paid time and one-half 
for all works performed in excess of nine 
hours. The above facts seem to place the 
employees of the Company in a better 
position than the employees of Hull City 
Transports Ltd., which operates in the same 
area and also, to a certain extent, in a 
better position than the employees of 
Chambly and Fortin Transports Limited 
who receive only a premium of 0-10 per 
hour, although it is true they are granted 
six holidays instead of two, but no proof 
was offered whether they receive increased 
pay for works performed on Sundays, as 
in the present case. 

In the present circumstances, therefore, 


the Board is of the opinion that the 


present condition should not be disturbed. 
On this particular point, the three members 
of the Board are unanimous. 


B 
Lay-over TIME 

The Union is asking that all lay-over 
time requiring an operator to remain in 
charge of a bus, shall be paid at regular 
wage rates. 

Although this demand would seem to 
apply to all lay-over time, the Union, in 
its brief and at the hearing admitted that 
same should apply to regular scheduled 
runs and not on charter and special work. 

The company agrees, on this point, to 
the following amendment :— 

“All lay-over time requiring an oper- 
ator to remain in charge of a bus, less 
than half an hour, shall be paid for at 
regular wage rates”. 

Such amendment will be to the benefit 
of the employees to a certain extent and 
the three members are of the opinion to 
recommend same. 


C 
Tur Weex’s Vacation Arrer 15 Yrars’ 
SERVICE 

The Union contends that three weeks’ 
vacation with pay should be granted annu- 
ally to all employees who have fifteen or 
more complete calendar years of con- 
tinuous service. The Union quotes, in 
support of its contentions, a long list of 
companies engaged in transit industry 
through Canada, except the Province of 
Quebec, whom are granting at least three 
weeks’ vacations after a certain number of 
years of service and which vary according 
to the localities referred to. No mention, 
however, is made about the holidays 
granted to employees with less than five 
years of service. 


The Chairman and Mr. Bherer, Nominee 
of the Company, are of the opinion that 
the present holiday arrangements, namely 
one week vacation with pay after one year 
and two weeks after five years, should not 
be disturbed. 

Mr. Dubin, Nominee of the Union, 
disagrees, on this point, with the other 
members on the Board and recommends 
that the request of the Union should be 
granted. 


D 
Wace Rates 

On this particular point, the question of 
whether or not the Company is a wholly 
Quebec corporation was again, but slightly, 
raised, and so to compare the rates paid 
by Company in the transit business in 
Quebee and by other companies on other 
Provinces in the country. Although the 
Board is of the opinion that the present 
Company is rather a wholly Quebec 
Corporation by the nature and the extent 
of its operation, that fact should not be 
considered as establishing a permanent 
obstacle for Quebec employees to ask, only, 
for the highest rates paid in Quebec in a 
similar industry. In this particular case, 
some consideration should be given to, at 
least, the wage structure of Ottawa where 
the Company operates, although to a small 
degree. 

After careful consideration of all relevant 
factors, after study of the briefs filed by 
the parties, the Chairman of the Board and 
Mr. Dubin, Nominee of the Union, are 
of the opinion to recommend an increase 
of ten cents (0-10) per hour in the basic 
rates retroactive to September 1, 1952, date 
of the termination of the agreement. 

Mr. Bherer, Nominee of the Company, 
disagrees on this point. A separate report 
will be filed by Mr. Bherer. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Epovarp Trtumr, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) C. L. Dusin, 
Member. 
Montreal, 17th March, 1953. 


Minority Report 
To the 
Hon. Minister of Labour of Canada: 


On the recommendation of the employer, 
pursuant to the Provisions of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, you have appointed me a member of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion, in this matter. I now respectfully 
submit my report. 

The Board sat in Chambers with the 
Chairman and also held a public hearing 
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in Hull. At the public hearing the parties 
to the dispute were present, and each 
submitted a brief with annex, to support 
its contention. 


There were many points at issue but 
only four retained our attention since the 
other ones had been mutually agreed upon 
by the parties during the negotiations. 


1. Premium pay for work done by garage 
employees and bus operators on Sundays 
and the following Statutory holidays:— 


Christmas Day 
New Year’s Day 
Good Friday 

June 24 

July 1 

Labour Day 
Thanksgiving Day 
Remembrance Day. 


It is common practice in the private 
industry, to pay a premium to employees 
over their regular rate of pay, for work 
done on Sundays and some other holidays 
that are not considered as regular work 
days. The employers have agreed to that 
because they are free to have their 
employees working or not on those days. 
Those days are not regular work days. 
Over-work and undue fatigue might be 
caused if employees were working on 
Sundays. The premium is agreed to 
prevent work being done on those days. 


A public enterprise such as a bus trans- 
portation company is not free to operate 
or not on Sundays, and the above- 
mentioned holidays. These days are 
regular work days. The employees working 
on those days have another day during the 
week for relaxation and rest. There is no 
reason to warrant payment of a premium 
for regular work done on a regular day of 
work during the regular hours of work. 


It is no common practice in the bus 
transportation industry in the Province of 
Quebec, to pay a higher rate on the above- 
mentioned days for work done. ‘The 
employer is already paying a premium to 
garage employees (time and one-half), and 
to bus operators (10¢), for work done on 
Sundays, Christmas and New Year’s Day. 
I see no justification for increasing this 
benefit. 


2. Lay-over time. 

The bargaining agent submitted griev- 
ances on this point. When an employee 
has to wait at the end of a run for the 
next departure, sometimes 10, 15 minutes, 
he is paid at the rate of 50¢ per hour, 
instead of the regular rate. The Union 
claims that this is wrong and that the 
employee being on duty should be paid the 
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regular rate. I partly agree to that con- 
tention of the Union and I would suggest 
that :— 

“All lay-over time requiring an operator 
to remain in charge of a bus less than 
half an hour shall be paid for at regular 
wage rates”. 


8. Three weeks vacation with pay. 

The bargaining agent wanted to obtain 
for the employees having 15 years or more 
of continuous service, an additional six 
days holiday with pay based on an 8-hour 
day, to be granted annually. 

This is not a common practice in the 
interurban bus industry in the Province of 
Quebec. Not one single case was men- 
tioned. Since the employer does not want 
to agree to that, I am of the opinion that 
it should not be imposed on it. 


4. Wage Rates. 
The actual rates of pay for bus oper- 
ators are:— 


istmyear... eeccsee $ .94 per hour 
2nd py Caleseake eee .96 per hour 
SIC BYGAL eer ere 1.00 per hour 


The union has requested the company to 
grant an increase of 30¢ over those rates 
from the 1st of September 1952. 

The garage employees’ rates vary from 
73¢ to $1.11 per hour. The Union has 
requested an increase over those rates vary- 
ing from 30¢ to 49¢ per hour effective from 
the Ist of September 1952. 

The company contends that no increase 
whatsoever is justified at the present time. 

The employer has submitted that the 
total cost of such an increase in the rates 
of pay would amount to $60,000 per year. 
I think we have to accept the statement 
of the company on this point. 

On the other hand, the company has 
submitted a statement of affairs and a 
statement of operation under the signature 
of its auditors, P. S. Ross and Sons, show- 
ing a surplus of $2,688 for the last year, 
without providing for any return on its 
assets used in giving the service to the 
public estimated at $400,000. I accept as 
being true to facts, the statement filed by 
the company. Its auditors are a reliable 
firm of public accountants and I am sure 
that they have shown the affairs of the 
company and the result of its operations 
so as to reflect the real situation of the 
company. 

I have come to the conclusion that the 
company is not in any way capable of 
increasing its wage bill by increasing the 
wage rates of its employees. The employer 
is actually paying its employees at a rate 
that is in accordance with rates obtained 
for similar work in the Province of Quebec. 


It is even paying more than almost every 
other company operating similar services in 
the Province of Quebec. 

The operations of the company - are 
subject to the supervision and control of 
the Quebec Transportation Board, and for 
this reason I think the Quebec standard 
should be the guiding rule in appraising 
the situation of the employees of the 
company. 

I must take into account the situation 
of the company in giving my opinion on 
a dispute, I feel in duty bound to examine 
the ability to pay of the employer if I am 
to impose on him an added financial burden 
by increasing the cost of its labour. 
Coming to the conclusion that the company 
is unable to pay more because it does not 
have the revenue to do so, I cannot agree 
to increase the rates of pay of its employees, 
not even recommend it. 

I think that the matter should be sub- 
mitted to the Board of Transportation of 
Quebec. The Board has the authority to 
grant more revenue to the company by 


increasing its rate for the transportation of 
passengers, the Board of Transportation is 
the primary authority to consult in this 
matter of rates and added revenue. 

I feel that if I was suggesting an increase 
in the rates of pay of the employees of 
the company, I would not help solving a 
dispute, on the contrary I think I would 
simply aggravate it. The employees would 
then think that they are entitled to an 
increased rate of pay and the company 
would not have the money to pay for it. 
I am of the opinion that between the com- 
pany and its employees, a better way to 
solve their differences will be found if they 
are let free to decide what is best to them 
under the actual circumstances. The 
employees are surely interested in the good 
of the company. They must share the 
responsibility of maintaining its ability to 
continue its operation on a sound basis. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Witerop BHERER. 
Quebec, March 20, 1953. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, Central and 


Western Regions) 


and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


Kor 
The Hon. the Minister 
of Labour of Canada. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation constituted for the investigation of 
the above-mentioned dispute, respectfully 
submits the following report :— 

Following the amendment of the state- 
ment of matters referred to the Board by 
Instrument of the Hon. Minister dated the 
11th day of November 1952, the Board 
met again with the parties at Montreal 
on November 17, 18 and 19, 1952 at 
Toronto on December 3 and 4, 1952, and 
again at Montreal on January 5, 1953. 
Between the last mentioned date and the 
day of the resumption of the sittings on 
February 9, 1953, the parties renewed their 
discussions toward settlement on the 
urging of the Members of the Board, and 
we are now pleased to be able to report 


that the matters in dispute have been 
substantially settled by the Railway and 
the Brotherhood. 


Attached hereto and marked Schedule 
“A” is a copy of the initial Memorandum 
of Understanding. Attached hereto and 
marked Schedule “B” is the Memorandum 
of Agreement relating to the Atlantic and 
Central Regions of the Canadian National 
Railways Company but excluding the New- 
foundland District. Attached hereto and 
marked Schedule “C” is the Memorandum 
of Agreement covering adjustment in the 
basis of compensating Locomotive Firemen, 
Helpers and Hostlers while on annual 
vacation with pay with respect to the 
Atlantic, Central and Western Regions of 
the Railway but excluding the Newfound- 
land District. Attached hereto and marked 
Schedule “D” is the Memorandum of 
Agreement with respect to the Newfound- 
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On March 21, 1953, the Minister of 
Labour received the reports of the 
Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
and (1) Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic, Central and Western Regions) 
and (2) Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany (Hastern, Prairie and Pacific 
Regions). 

The Conciliation Board affecting the 
employees of the Canadian National 
Railways was under the Chairmanship 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice G. A. Gale; 
the other members of the Board were: 
T. R. Meighen, QC, Montreal, and 
the Hon. Charles P. McTague, QC, 
Toronto, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

The Conciliation Board in the dispute 
affecting the employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company had the same 
chairman and the same trade union 
nominee. The nominee of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company was Norman 
L. Mathews, QC, Toronto. 

The text of the reports is reproduced 
herewith. 


land District, Atlantic Region, of the 
Railway. Attached hereto and marked 
Schedule “E” is the Memorandum of 
Agreement covering adjustment in the 
basis of compensating Locomotive Engi- 
neers, Firemen, Helpers and Hostlers while 
on annual vacation with pay with respect 


to the Newfoundland District of the Rail- . 


way. Attached hereto and marked 
Schedule “F” is the Memorandum of 
Agreement with respect to the Western 
Region. 
All of which is respectfully submitted 
this 9th day of March 1953. 
(Sgd.) G. A. Gate, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) T. R. Meicuen, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) C. P. McTacus, 
Member. 


Schedule “A” 
CanapiAN Nationat Ratpway Company 


Memcrandum of Understanding setting 
forth the basis of settlement of all 
matters respecting increase in rates of 
pay and revision of rules governing 
working conditions for Locomotive 
Engineers, Newfoundland District, 
Locomotive Firemen, Helpers, Hostlers 
and Hostlers’ Helpers, Atlantic, Central, 
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Western Regions, and Newfoundland 
District, submitted by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
in their request of February 1, 1952 
and the proposals submitted by the 
Railway as negotiated at Montreal 
1952-1953. 


. Increase of 12 per cent on present basic 
wage rates for all employees repre- 
sented by the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, 
effective April 1, 1952. 


2. Present differentials, including those 
between lines east of Edmonton and 
west of Edmonton, not to be changed. 


i 


3. An increase of 13 per cent over the 
rates in effect prior to April 1, 1952 
for Locomotive Firemen and Helpers 
in Yard Service, Hostlers and Hostlers’ 
Helpers, effective February 16, 1953. 


4. The wage scale for Locomotive Fire- 
men and Helpers in Freight Service on 
the Western Region to be extended 
as follows:— 

350,000 to 400,000 Ibs. 
400,000 to 450,000 Ibs. 
450,000 to 500,000 Ibs. 
500,000 Ibs. and over. 


. Escalator Clause, out. 


on 


for) 


. The minimum allowance for housing 
and taking locomotives out to be 
reduced to 15 minutes. 


7. The term of the agreement shall be 
for one year from February 16, 1953. 


For the Employees: 
(Sgd.) Tuomas Martrtinoty, 
Chairman. 
Negotiating Committee. 


For the Railway: 
(Sgd.) R. Hayss, 
Chairman, 
Negotiating Committee. 
Dated at Montreal, February 9, 1953. 


Schedule “B” 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILway CoMPANY 
Sream LINES 
ATLANTIC AND CENTRAL REGIONS 
excluding 
NEWFOUNDLAND District 


Memorandum of Agreement setting forth 
the basis of settlement of all matters 
respecting increase in rates of pay and 
revision of rules governing working 
conditions for Locomotive Firemen, 
Helpers, Hostlers and Hostlers’ Helpers 
submitted by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen in 
their request of February 1, 1952 and 


the proposals submitted by the Rail- 
way, as negotiated at Montreal, P.Q., 
1952-1953. 

The agreement between the Canadian 
National Railways, Atlantic and Central 
Regions, and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, effective March 1, 
1933, is amended to the extent as indi- 
cated herein :— 


Rates of Pay— 
All lines east of Armstrong and Port 
Arthur excluding Lines in New England, 


United States & Canada Railroad, Cham- 
plain & St. Lawrence Railroad and St. Clair 
Tunnel Company. 


Rules governing service of Locomotive 
Firemen, Helpers, Hostlers and Hostlers’ 
Helpers— 

All lines east of Armstrong, Port Arthur, 
Detroit and St. Clair Rivers including 
Lines in New England, United States & 
Canada Railroad, Champlain & St. Lawrence 
Railroad and St. Clair Tunnel Company. 

Rates effective as of dates indicated. 

Rules effective February 16, 1953. 


PassENGER SERVICE 
Article 1 
A. Rates of Pay effective April 1, 1952: 


Firemen or Helpers Helpers 
Weight on Drivers Coal and Diesel Oil Electric 

Per Per Per Per Per Per 

Mile Day Mile Day Mile Day 

cts. $ cts. $ ets. $ 
Less than 140,000 lbs 9-97 9-97 9-79 9.79 9-79 9.79 
140, 000 to 10-15 10.15 9-97 9.97 9-79 9.79 
170,000 to 10-24 10.24 10-06 10.06 9-79 9.79 
200, 000 to 10-33 10.33 10-15 10.15 9-97 9-97 
250,000 to 10°33 10.33 10-15 10.15 9-97 9.97 
300,000 to 10-42 10.42 10-24 10.24 9-97 9.97 
350,000 to 10-51 10.51 10-33 10.33 9-97 9.97 
400,000 to 450,000 lbs 10-60 10.60 10-42 10.42 10°15 10.15 
450,000 to 500,000 lbs 10-68 10.68 10-51 10.51 10°15 10.15 
500,000 to 550,000 lbs 10°77 10.77 10-60 10.60 10-15 10.15 
550,000 to 600,000 lbs 10-86 10.86 10-68 10.68 10-15 10.15 
600,000 to 650,000 lbs 10-95 10.95 10-77 10.77 10-33 10.33 
650 G00 tou +700, 000 Ibaits seseeat leon ani ss -- 11-04 11,04 10-86 10.86 10-38 10.33 
OO OOO Ba 750, OOM Mies cette rickets acetone a svave sy sisccvels 11-13 11.13 10-95 10.95 10-33 10.33 
F 7ZOO000 to) SOO O00 MDB. ee ccm c wwe cmie oe tiee s ee 11-22 11.22 11-04 11.04 10.33 10.33 
, BO 000305 850, 000 Tas ct cine ee cedvcas velcee hen 11°31 11.31 11-13 11.13 10-51 10.51 
pO OOO ta = 900, 000 la: tsetse ses ces inly ce mss 11-40 11.40 11-22 11.22 10-51 10.51 
GO02000 Go 050; 000 Tosi ac, Sei scare nice wine ons ie ntpssiei 11-49 11.49 11-31 11.31 10-51 10.51 
950; 000 't6,17000 O00 Tbs. ain eect emia tsa ccnerelere = 11-58 11.58 11-40 11.40 10-51 10.51 
/ 1,000, 000 Ibs and over...........0. eee cence eee ceeee 11-67 11.67 11-49 11.49 10-68 10.68 


C. Daily Guarantee: Passenger Service: ; i ; 
In passenger service, the earnings from mileage, overtime or other rules applicable for 
each day service is performed shall not be less than $10.88 for firemen. 


FreicgHt SERVICE 
Article 6 
A. Rates of Pay per Mile or per Day effective April 1, 1952: 


j 
7 Firemen or Helpers Helpers 
€ Weight on Drivers Coal and Diesel Oil Electric 
% Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Mile Day Mile Day Mile Day 
cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ 
Less than 140,000 lbs............- 10-77 10.77 10-60 10.60 10-51 10.51 
140,000 to 170,000 lbs.. 10-95 10.95 10-77 10:77 10-51 10.51 
170,000 to 200,000 lbs... . ron 11-13 11.13 10-95 10.95 10-51 10.51 
200,000 to 250,000 lbs...... a3 11-31 11.31 11-13 11.13 10-68 10.68 
250,000 to 300,000 lbs..............- = 11.49 11.49 11-49 11.49 10-68 10.68 
800:000 to, »'350;000 Ibs.5 oage-0. ie ot eile vie. at on 11-67 11.67 11-67 11.67 10-68 10.68 
BBO; 000 to 400,000 Tost. ok oie bicissiee ene enc. 11-85 11.85 11-85 11.85 10-68 10.68 
400,000 to 450,000 Ibs.............- ee eee eee eens 12-03 12.03 12-03 12.03 10°86 10.86 
450,000 to 500,000-Ibs........-..... cece een eee eee 12-21 12.21 12-21 12.21 10-86 10.86 
500,000 to 550,000 Ibs... ... 2... eee cece eee eee 12-39 12.39 12-39 12.39 10-86 10.86 
650,000 to 600,000 Ibs... 1.5. c cee eenes 12-57 12.57 12-57 12.57 10-86 10.86 
600,000 to 650,000 Ibs... ow... eee ee eee eee nee 12-75 12.75 12-75 12.75 11-04 11.04 
650,000 to 700,000 Ibs... 0.21... cece e cence eee eee 12-92 12.92 12-92 12.92 11-04 11.04 
700,000 to - 750,000 Ibs... 2.6.0... eee e eee creer eee 13-10 13.10 13-10 13.10 11-04 11.04 
750,000 to 800,000 Ibs... .......... cee eeee er eeeee 13-28 13.28 13-28 13.28 11-04 11.04 
800,000 to 850,000 Ibs........... eee cece reer eee 13-46 13.46 13-46 13.46 11-22 11.22 
850,000 to 900,000 lbs.........-. eee eee eee eeeee 13-64 13.64 13-64 13.64 11-22 11.22 
900,000 to 950,000 Ibs... 22-6... eee cece eee eens 13-82 13.82 13.82 13.82 11-22 11.22 
950,000 to 1,000,000 Ibs... ..... 2... eee eee cence 14-00 14.00 14-00 14.00 11-22 11.22 
1,000,000 Ibs and over...........--++ Ris cakes iain pce 14-18 14.18 14-18 14.18 11-40 11.40 


YarD SERVICE 
Article 8 
Effective April 1, 1952 rates of pay of 
Locomotive Firemen and Helpers in Yard 
Service will be increased by 12 per cent. 


A. Rates of Pay effective February 16, 1953: 


Firemen 
or Helpers 
Helpers 
Weight on Drivers 
Coal and | Plectric 
Per Day Per Day 
$ $ 
Less than 140,000 Ibs.............. 11-07 11-07 
140,000 to 170,000 lbs.......... 11-21 11-07 
170,000 to 200,000 Ibs.......... 11-21 11-07 
200,000 to 250,000 lbs.......... 11°35 11-07 
250,000 to 300,000 lbs.......... 11°35 11-07 
300,000 to 350,000 lbs.......... 11-53 11-25 
350,000 to 400,000 lbs.......... 11-53 11-25 
400,000 to 450,000 Ibs.......... 11-71 11-25 
450,000 to 500,000 lbs.......... 11-71 11-25 
500,000 to 550,000 lbs.......... 11-89 11-44 
550,000 to 600,000 lbs.......... 11-89 11-44 
600,000 to 650,000 Ibs.......... 12-07 11-44 
650,000 to 700,000 lbs.......... 12-07 11-44 
700,000 to 750,000 lbs.......... 12-25 11-62 
750,000 to 800,000 lbs.......... 12-25 11-62 
800,000 to 850,000 lbs.......... 12-43 11-62 
850,000 to 900,000 Ibs.......... 12-43 11-62 
900,000 to 950,000 Ibs.......... 12-61 11-80 
950,000 to 1,000,000 lbs.......... 12-61 11-80 
1,000,000 lbs. and over............ 12-79 11-80 


Article 9 
A. Rotary Snow Plows: 
Rates of pay for firemen operating 


rotary snow plows shall be $11.31 per day 
of eight (8) hours or less; overtime at 
three-sixteenths (3;ths) of daily rate. 


HostLers 
Article 12 
Effective April 1, 1952 rates of pay of 
Hostlers and Hostlers’ Helpers will be 
increased by 12 per cent. 


A. Rates of Pay effective February 16, 
1953: 


Per Day 

Outside Hostler ....... $12.06 

Inside Hostler .*....... 11.38 

Outside Hostler’s Helper 10.70 
Article 18 


Housing and Taking Engine Out: 

Firemen or helpers will be paid a 
minimum of fifteen (15) minutes at rate 
for class of service for putting engine in, 
and fifteen (15) minutes for taking engine 
out, at points where men are required to 
do this work, but when it takes more than 
fifteen (15) minutes actual time will be 
paid for, exclusive of minimum day, but 
payment under this rule is not to make a 
double payment when terminal delay is 
paid for. 

Interpretation ... Time allowed for taking 


out engines or housing engines on arrival, 
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applies only to places where no hostlers 
are employed for that purpose, unless 
firemen or helpers are requested by official 
in charge to do this work at centres where 
hostlers are employed, when time can be 
claimed for housing or taking engine out 
if work is performed. 


Article 20 
Attending Court: 

Firemen or helpers attending Court or 
Coroner’s Inquest on legal cases for the 
Company, or subpoenaed by the Crown in 
such cases, will be paid actual mileage 
locomotive makes or time lost. 

When no time is lost, pay will be 
allowed at the rate of $9.97 per day of 
eight hours for each period of twenty- 
four hours, and if required during a lay-off 
period of sixteen hours or more, a full 
day’s pay will be allowed, but if required 
during a lay-off period of less then sixteen 
hours, pay will be allowed pro rata with 
a minimum of half a day. 

Men on the spare list who do not lose 
their turn will be paid actual time with a 
minimum of half a day, but if they lose 
their turn they will fall to the bottom of 
the list and be paid a full day. 

Actual reasonable expense incurred will 
be allowed. 

The Court witness fees and mileage will 
be assigned to the Company. 


Article 56 
Duration of Agreement: 

This agreement shall continue in effect 
for one year and thereafter, subject to 
sixty (60) days’ notice from either party 
of a desire to cancel or revise same, which 
notice may be served at any time after 
ten (10) months from the effective date, 
February 16, 1953. 


For the Employees: 
(Sgd.) L. H. Lanatey, 
General Chairman. 
(Sgd.) A. E. Marruews, 
General Chairman. 


For the Company: 
(Sgd.) W. E. Rosrnson, 
_ Vice-President & 

General Manager, 
Atlantic Region. 

(Sgd.) A. J. Lomas, 
Vice-President, 
Central Region. 


Approved: 
(Sgd.) THomas Martrnaty. 
(Sgd.) W. L. Druce. 
(Sgd.) J. GRAHAM. 
(Sgd.) W. E. Gamsie. 
Negotiating Committee. 
Signed at Montreal, February 10, 1953. 


a a 


Schedule “C” 


CanapIAN NationaL Rarnpway CoMpANy 
ATLANTIC, CENTRAL AND WESTERN REGIONS 
excluding 
NEWFOUNDLAND District 


Memorandum of Agreement covering 
adjustment in the basis of compensat- 


ing Locomotive Firemen, Helpers and 
Hostlers while on annual vacation with 
pay. 

It is agreed that effective February 16, 
1953 the vacation wage scale dated at 
Montreal, P.Q., March 31, 1951, covering 
basis of compensating Locomotive Fire- 
men, Helpers and Hostlers for annual 
vacation with pay is revised as follows:— 


Locomotive Firemen 


Atlantic and’ Central Regions... 0.65.0: eect. cass serseee 
Hast of Hdmonton..........0.+0005 
—Lines West of Edmonton...........-..+- 
—Coal Branches out of Edson............- 


Western Region—Lines 


T9 “ 


Coal 
per day Oil Electric 
Passenger| per day | per day 


Through Freight and Spare Board Service 


Atlantic atic Central, ERC @lOUs aint--cacictae vale sie sielaiaieros\ate 6 yist= 
Western Region—Lines East of Edmonton... ..sccsesccsese 
—Lines West of Edmonton..............+- 
—Coal Branches out of Edson............- 


“ “ 


Way Freight Service 


Atlantic and Central Regions. .........-csecsscsocnccscces 
Western Region Lines East of Edmonton.........-.+.+-s+: 

“  —Lines West of Edmonton...............- 
—Coal Branches out of Edson............- 


“ “ 


Yard Service 


CaM IAN EANOR ytencies natok ace cele ee ae cise ayes b.cia'slo,s0 oie!s 


Hostlers 


DUtSIdSTELO Ore sieves icra ses Holoisis,-a 5 diare 
Main Line (Western Region)............:.00eceeeeeees , 


Service 

$ $ $ 
aa aaoathe Madelne cele ba vee cas 11.98 11.77 11.45 
fe Pe Tact y are pared Oe ee cas x 1B tal Aeeostte yc 11.45 
Sate Meee Cae hicktielee HOM mere 6 T2P06 eck nes ace 11.54 
Sr eraeristte dive Sielacle e ssieia as 1274 letra cee 12.21 
Biche Pits eres did 4 ieare Ciataieusecs'es 12.24 12.05 11.56 
SBOE DO OEE DIRE ERO OOOe D224 Nase wae 11.56 
RE Ee Ae: Sore OR OeTinG A ZHOR Nl Metirevaasciees 11.64 
onlete ars ahd Drea CEOS 6 TOEBO ees teases 12.22 
Pe arsiolelsmiess sistas «aiden stunts 12.68 12.49 12.00 
Mtoe Tate ctor eto: os tc 12" G8 teas crenreces 12.00 
Oe yar cr Oo te ATG hicmesieeeots 12.08 
Teter char saints s8 Dekel apticiate Sco S| taicrrastaretasets 12.66 
Soacinwdeeiiies sudeviedssinisee AD 14 Yee cae ee 11.99 
Per day 
SARA RS Set Aarts” HOt OCU Er arta edaennond $12.06 
Fi Aw aS EOE CADRE ode oe 11.38 
aa Seta Se: Sannin atime hantteneite 10.70 
SC Poteet ict eB bila aets ae ha entails, pe lols 12,49 


Lines East of Edmonton include trains operating to and from and upon the Athabasca and Sangudo Subdivisions, and 


lines on Vancouver Island. 


For the Employees: 
(Sgd.) L. H. Lanetey, 
(Sgd.) A. HE. Marruews, 
(Sgd.) W. E. GAMBLE, 
General Chairmen. 


(Sgd.) Tuomas MartTINcty, 


(Sgd.) W. L. Drucs, 
; (Sgd.) J. GraHAm, 
Negotiating Committee. 
For the Company: 


(Sgd.) W. E. Rosrnson, 
Vice-President & 
General Manager, 
Atlantic Region. 


(Sgd.) A. J. Lomas, 
Vice-President, 
Central Region. 

(Sgd.) J. R. McMran, 
Vice-President, 
Western Region. 


Signed at Montreal, P.Q., February 10, 
1953. 


Schedule “D” 

Canapian Nationa Ratpway CoMpaNny 
Stream LINES 
Newrounpuanp District, ATLANTIC Recion 
Memorandum of Agreement setting forth 
the basis of settlement of all matters 
respecting increase in rates of pay and 
revision of rules governing working con- 
ditions for Locomotive Engineers, Fire- 
men, Helpers, Hostlers and Hostlers’ 
Helpers submitted by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen 
in their request of February 1, 1952 
and the proposals submitted by the 
Railway, as negotiated at Montreal, 

Quebec, 1952-1953. 

The agreement between the Canadian 
National Railways, Newfoundland District, 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen, effective in so far as rates 
are conterned April 1, 1949 and rules 
effective November 1, 1949, is amended to 
the extent as indicated herein:— 

Rates effective as of dates indicated. 

Rules effective February 16, 1953. 
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PASSENGER SERVICE 


Article 1 
A. Rates of Pay effective April 1, 1952: 
Engineers Firemen or Helpers Helpers 
Coal-Diesel . : 
Weight on Drivers Electric Oil Electric 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Mile Day Mile Day Mile Day Mile Day 
ets. $ ets. $ cts. $ ets. $ 
Lessithan! 140,000lbs.oaccscjdeaeste meee cers 11-47 11.47 9-97 9.97 9-79 9-79 9-79 9.79 
140, 000/towiel'70;, 000 baa ce cere oa teieecteen 11-56 11.56 10-15 10.15 9-97 9.97 9-79 9.79 
170; 000:to> £200 COO Ubsteewr nts ncnietent cts ek 11-65 11.65 10-24 10.24 10-06 10.06 9-79 9.79 
200, 000 tot 260, 000 Tbs. ius cnicwiweeaeienereares 11-74 11.74 10-33 10.33 10-15 10.15 9-97 9.97 
250,000 ta 300; 000 That: .occ donc. cae ewsue ace 11-83 11,83 10-33 10.33 10-15 10.15 9-97 9.97 
300, 000:to* 350; 000 1baNs, ode es emits cence 11-92 11.92 10-42 10.42 10-24 10.24 9-97 9.97 
300,000 to) 400; 000 Ibasi.c... Seec ec wentenen cs 12-01 12.01 10-51 10.51 10-33 10.33 9-97 9.97 
400,000’ to> 450,000 Tbsi,,.., «cscs os tenternee ne 12-10 12.10 10-60 10.60 10-42 10.42 10-15 10.15 
450,000! to: — 500, O00! Tacs fiic.. cate aiorcterstelaiciera/eis 12-19 12.19 10-68 10.68 10:51 10.51 10-15 10.15 
'500;000'to 550000 Vosiey.. - aie cn nett ue cees« 12-28 12.28 10-77 10.77 10-60 10.60 10-15 10.15 
50; 000: to: 9600; COO baits). dae ceamesceany 12-36 |. 12.36 10-86 10.86 10-68 10.68 10-15 10.15 
600;,000 to; = (650, O00 Iba: 2. 2 iac es vt curate e 12-45 12.45 10-95 10.95 10-77 10.77 10-33 10.33 
650;000:to- 700; 000 lbs. 5a e seit auckeanenenerns 12-54 12.54 11-04 11.04 10-86 10.86 10-33 10.33 
7002000) to.» 250) 000 l basics -nrerxcaiecmite ce eels 12-63 12.63 11-13 11.13 10-95 10.95 10-33 10.33 
700/000 tos 800;'000 Thai. f Aae ~ acnetaeiar anise 12-72 12.72 11-22 11.22 11-04 11.04 10-33 10.33 
8005000'to: —850, 000ibsta-< co. soccer tweens 12-81 12.81 11-31 11.31 11-13 11.13 10-51 10.51 
850.000 to +900, 000 Tbsat.usnan serine wele dures 12-90 12.90 11-40 11.40 11-22 11.22 10-51 10.51 
O00; 000 to: 960; 000 Thais: so Gias ccs aneess 12-99 12.99 11-49 11.49 11°31 11.31 10-51 10.51 
960;,000' to: 1,000; 000 I bai. sana gancte oxeredmecess 13-08 13.08 11-58 11.58 11-40 11.40 10-51 10.51 
D000; 000 Ibe: and overiy cy. a5 tenn eee ee 13-17 Re br 11-67 11.67 11-49 11.49 10-68 10.6; 
C. Daily Guarantee: Passenger Service: 


In passenger service, the earnings from mileage, overtime or other rules applicable, 
oe each day service is performed, shall not be less than $12.63 for Engineers and $10.88 
or Firemen. 


FREIGHT SERVICE 


Article 6 


A. Rates of Pay per Mile or Per Day effective April 1, 1952: 


Engineers 
Weight on Drivers 
Per Per 
Mile Day 
ets. 

Less than 1405000 Thaw. «vtec tate cer 12-69 12.69 
140,000 to 170,00? lbs 12-96 | 12.96 
170,000 to 200,000 lbs 13-14 | 13.14 
200,000 to 250,000 lbs 13-32 13.32 
250,000 to 300,000 Ibs. 13-47 | 13.47 
300,000 to 350,000 Ibs. 13-63 | 13.63 
350,000 to 400,000 Ibs. 13-85 | 13.85 
400,000 to 450,000 lbs 14-06 | 14.06 
450,000 to 500,000 Ibs 14-26 | 14.26 
500,000 to 550,000 lbs 14-46 | 14.46 
550,000 to 600,000 Ibs 14-66 | 14.66 
600,000 to 650,000 lbs 14-86 | 14.86 
650,000 to2 700! 000/Tbs.o5..0. soreness te 15-06 | 15.06 
700, 000 :tan 750) 000 lbs. ee nse ease eats 15-27 | 15.27 
760,000 tor, 800, O00-be. << cee cere tence 15-47 | 15.47 
800,000 to 850, 000 lina, 2.24 Wecnomeemeee 15-67 | 15.67 
850,000 to 900,000 Ibs....... Pier cae 15-87 | 15.87 
900,000 to” 950; 000)Tbs. ss 5 Fite eer eneeee 16-07 | 16.07 
950,000; to: 1;:000; 000tba.:..£.1 ake eetineeeene 16:27 | 16.27 

1,000,000 Thal and over ie i,j trsic cole ouerraeeeees 16-48 | 16.48 


Firemen or Helpers 


Coal-Diesel 


Electric 
Per Per 
Mile Day 
cts. 

10-77 | 10.77 
10-95 | 10.95 
11-13 | 11.13 
11-31 11.31 
11-49 | 11.49 
11-67 | 11.67 
11-85 | 11.85 
12-03 12.03 
12-21 12.21 
12-39 | 12.39 
12-57 | 12.57 
12-75 | 12.75 
12-92 | 12.92 
13-10] 13.10 
13-28 | 13.28 
13-46 | 13.46 
13-64 | 13.64 
13-82 | 13.82 
14-00 | 14.00 
14-18 | 14.18 


Oil 


Helpers 
Electric 

Per Per 
Mile Day 
cts. $ 
10-51 10.51 
10-51 10.51 
10-51 10.51 
10-68 10.68 
10-68 10.68 
10-68 10.68 
10-68 10.68 
10-86 10.86 
10-86 10.86 
10-86 10.86 
10-86 10.86 
11-04 11.04 
11-04 11.04 
11-04 11.04 
11-04 11.04 
11-22 11.22 
11-22 11.22 
11-22 11.22 
11-22 11.22 
11-40 11.40 


Oil differential not to apply on engines weighing over 215,000 lbs, on drivers. 
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ce eas 


YarpD AND TRANSFER SERVICE—ENGINEERS 


Article 8 
A. Rates of Pay effective April 1, 1952: 


Engineers 
Weight on Drivers —-- — 
Per Day 
$ 

Wess: Shan £40; 000 Tai: siliew ajuiewieisisan aia 12.69 
AG (O00 tom s-T7 0000: Thsiss oe case ce. vies 12.96 
A7OLO0O TOY e200" 000 Tai esc: os vsteseiels.c sae 13.14 
200,000 to * 250,000 Ibs... ... 2. eee. seis 13.32 
BOO O00 COW n GOO, O00 LIBS con ieieieiecissicieter sare 13.47 
800,000 to 350,000 Ibs......... RaGekie de 13.63 
BO 000 16m 2400) OOO TDS... <:6.2 010 sree v sian aes 13.85 
200,000 to 450; 000) Ibs.5 is ci ar eee ice ws aes 13.85 
450; 000 0, 9500, 000 Tbs. 0.0... b.eccjc00 se once 13.85 
DU 00S. 26 'DOO, OOO DS. 025. ar cees senses 13.85 
550,000 to 600,000 lbs..............0000- 13.85 
600,000 to 650,000 Ibs... ee ween 13.85 
6507000 tort. 200) O00 TDS. 0 oewlos ec ceieee ets 13.85 
MOU NUO0 TO-ue7 D0 O00 LDS. bic. ccceswas cies ons 13.85 
HOU OU0 To meS00"000 Lbs. .ccccenecermenescrs 13.85 
B00; 000' to, 850,000 Tbe: 3... ccc cece ans 13.85 
850,000 to . 900, O00 IDS: uote cic eswrersererisreisiee 13.85 
SWC to G00, 000 Ths. coc ccs canecens 13.85 
950, 000 to 1,000,000 Ibs............0.0.08- 13.85 
TO0GUOBO Tbe and OVER scans rec nas vties 13.85 


YARD SerRvIcE—FIREMEN oR HELPERS 

Effective April 1, 1952, rates of pay of 
Locomotive Firemen and Helpers in Yard 
Service will be increased by 12 per cent. 


A. Rates of Pay effective February 16, 1953: 


Firemen Helpers 
; or Helpers 
Weight on Drivers aS ee) 
‘oal an . 
Diesel Pei 
Per Day er ay 
$ $ 
Less than 140,000 lbs.......... 11.07 11.07 
140,000 to 170,000 Ibs...... 11.21 11,07 
170,000 to 200,000 Ibs...... 11.21 11.07 
200,000 to 250,000 lbs...... 11.35 11.07 
250,000 to 300,000 Ibs...... 11.35 11.07 
300,000 to 350,000 Ibs...... 11.53 11.25 
350,000 to 400,000 lbs...... 11.53 11.25 
400,000 to 450,000 lbs...... pales 11.25 
450,000 to 500,000 lbs...... 11.71 11.25 
500,000 to 550,000 lbs...... 11.89 11.44 
550,000 to 600,000 Ibs...... 11.89 11.44 
600,000 to 650,000 Ibs...... 12.07 11.44 
650,000 to 700,000 Ibs...... 12.07 11.44 
700,000 to 750,000 Ibs...... 12.25 11.62 
750,000 to 800,000 Ibs...... 12.25 11.62 
800,000 to 850,000 lbs...... 12.43 11.62 
850,000 to 900,000 Ibs...... 12.43 11.62 
900,000 to 950,000 Ibs...... 12,61 11.80 
950,000 to 1,000,000 Ibs... ... 12.61 11.80 
1,000,000 Ibs. and over........ 12.79 11.80 


Snow Pow SrErvIcE 
Article 9 


A. Rotary Snow Plows: 

Rates of pay for Engineers and Firemen 
operating snow plows shall be as follows: 
Engineers $13.32; Firemen $11.31 per day 
of eight (8) hours or less; overtime at 
three-sixteenths (;%;ths) of daily rate. 


Hostiers 
Article 12 


Effective April 1, 1952, rates of pay of 
Hostlers and Hostlers’ Helpers will be in- 
creased by 12 per cent. 


A. Rates of Pay effective February 16, 1953: 


Per Day 
Outside Hostlers ....... $12.06 
insides Hostlerds .caeeeat 11.38 


Outside Hostlers’ Helpers 10.70 


Article 18 
Housing and Taking Engine Out: 

Engineers and Firemen or helpers will 
be paid a minimum of fifteen (15) minutes 
at rate for class of service for putting 
engine in, and fifteen (15) minutes for 
taking engine out, at points where men 
are required to do this work, but when it 
takes more than fifteen (15) minutes actual 
time will be paid for, exclusive of minimum 
day, but payment under this rule is not to 
make a double payment when terminal 
delay is paid for. 

Interpretation ... Time allowed for taking 
out engines or housing engines on arrival, 
applies only to places where no hostlers are 
employed for that purpose, unless engineers 
and firemen or helpers are requested by 
official in charge to do this work at centres 
where hostlers are employed, when time can 
be claimed for housing or taking engine out 
if work is performed. 


Article 20 
Attending Court: 

Engineers, Firemen or Helpers attending 
Court or Coroner’s inquest on legal cases 
for the Company, or subpoenaed by the 
Crown in such cases will be paid actual 
mileage locomotive makes or time lost. 

When no time is lost, pay will be 
allowed at the rate of $11.47 for Engineers 
and $9.97 for Firemen or Helpers per day 
of eight hours for each period of twenty- 
four hours, and if required during a lay-off 
period of sixteen hours or more, a full day’s 
pay will be allowed, but if required during 
a lay-off of less than sixteen hours, pay 
will be allowed pro rata with a minimum 
of half a day. 

Men on the spare list who do not lose 
their turn will be paid actual time with a 
minimum of half a day, but if they lose 
their turn they will fall to the bottom 
of the list and be paid a full day. 

Actual reasonable expense incurred will 
be allowed. 

The Court witness fees and mileage will 
be assigned to the Company. 


Article 56 
Duration of Agreement: 

This agreement shall continue in effect 
for one year from February 16, 1953, and 
thereafter, subject to sixty (60) days’ 
notice from either party of a desire to 
cancel or revise same, which notice may 
be served at any time after ten (10) 
months from the effective date. 
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For the Employees: 
(Sgd.) M. Carey, 
General Chairman. 
For the Company: 
(Sgd.) W. E. Ropinson, 
Vice-President & 
General Manager, 
Atlantic Region. 
Approved: 
(Sgd.) THomas MArtTrTiIncty. 
(Sgd.) W. L. Drucs. 
(Sgd.) L. H. LAnatpy. 
(Sgd.) A. BE. MatrHews. 
(Sgd.) W. E. GAMBLE. 
(Sgd.) J. GRAHAM. 
Negotiating Committee. 
Signed at Montreal, February 10, 1953. 


Schedule “E” 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWwAys 
NEWFOUNDLAND DistRICT 


Memorandum of Agreement covering 
adjustment in the basis of compen- 
sating Locomotive Engineers, Firemen, 
Helpers and Hostlers while on annual 
vacation with pay. 


It is agreed that effective February 16, 
1953 the vacation wage scale dated at 
Montreal, P.Q., March 31, 1951 covering 
basis of compensating Locomotive Engi- 
neers, Firemen, Helpers and Hostlers for 
annual vacation with pay is revised as 
follows :— 


Locomotive Engineers 


Passenger Service 
Through Freight and Spare Board Service 
Way Freight Service 
Yard Service 


aed foyojs eat lee fo in 0 eevee Tonnt gov le eS OTITIS $13-42 per day 


13.96 per day 
14.53 per day 
13.75 per day 


Passenger Service 

hrough Freight and Spare Board Service 
Way Freight Service 
Yard Service 


Coal Oil Electric 
Per Day | Per Day | Per Day 
$ $ 
melsle/sinsipitiatic nel oartiomeboreeet 11.66 11.45 11.45 
11.85 11.66 11.56 
12,29 12.10 12.00 
a ey Mena oR orbs aoe eects 1199) emcee 11.99 


For the Employees: 
(Sgd.) M. Carry, 
General Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Tuomas Matrtincty. 
(Sgd.) L. H. Laney. 
(Sgd.) A. E. Marrurws. 
(Sgd.) J. Granam., 
(Sgd.) W. E. GAMBLE. 
(Sgd.) W. L. Drucs. 
Negotiating Committee. 
For the Company: 
(Sgd.) W. E. Rosinson, 
Vice-President & 
General Manager, 
Atlantic Region. 
Signed at Montreal, P.Q., February 10, 
1953. 


Schedule “F” 


CanapiAN Nationa, Ratpway CoMPpANyY 
WEsTERN REGION 


Memorandum of Agreement setting forth 
the basis of settlement of all matters 
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 a.ats\s Dazai\s oie sialgre eraialerals esatatshalacsteborelo er teep aanee $12.06 per day 


11.38 per day 
10.70 per day 


respecting increase in rates of pay and 


revision of rules governing working 
conditions for Locomotive Firemen, 
Helpers, Hostlers and Hostlers’ Helpers, 
submitted by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen in 
their request of February 1, 1952 and 
the proposals submitted by the Rail- 
way, as negotiated at Montreal, P.Q., 
1952-1953. 


The agreement between Canadian 
National Railway Company, designated as 
the Canadian National Railways, Western 
Region, and the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, effective 
May 1, 1933, and subsequent revisions, is 
amended to the extent as indicated 
herein :— 

Rates effective as of dates indicated. 

Rules effective February 16, 1953. 


a 
Article 2 
A. Rates of Pay—Lines East of Edmonton, including trains operating on, to and from 
the Athabasca and Sangudo Subdivisions, and Lines on Vancouver Island: 
Rates per Day effective April 1, 1952.. 
Through Freight and all 
—— other service not other- 
wise specified 
Weight on Drivers Coal, Coal, 
Oil and Helpers Oil and Helpers 
Diesel- Electric Diesel- Electric 
Electric Electric 
$ $ $ 3 
Mena Charm l4gnGu0 Ibastece neem dame tia aetaee es 6 vdiccessleewaatsls 9.97 9.79 10.77 10.51 
HADRON PORT ORO00I Dako: Meree Peery, Gar LimcR iia ban clor etic tne aroacs 10.15 9.79 11.10 10.51 
PMMIOD EN LUD COQ TDA Semen enniy eiamad irae radietetesec cesses: 10.24 9.79 11.13 10.51 
DUCROOO TOMADO OOD Dai eee ere MMe Meta tee ds ccet bavve ewer 10.33 9.97 11.47 10.68 
BROUOGO tons {ODM Da aii es, eitiiselMs ols capisinstie eis viniclelsie ns ov oie dae 10.33 9.97 11.49 10.68 
ROO NOO Trap OT OUC NRE tec een. wrt aoe cde oases 2 we 10.42 9.97 11.67 10.68 
ABUKCOD C400 OOO bate miso tose acai natains ccceecssensose oon. 10.51 9.97 11.85 10.68 
AC ONOODFOLab0, NOOK ba mareae eee nein ctsr. Ponirdai ctiatieiticice nesen sein 10.60 10.15 12.03 10.86 
ABU HUUO PO TBO0 O00 lamere tena cules chtoe ace ah stece sik cleisjenie.cvinisis 10.68 10.15 12.21 10.86 
BOOLOOU Ga, ANG OVER. cise eile lee sc RU a eisea ese ceteccwsienes 10.77 10,15 12.39 10.86 
Mallots regardless: of Weighty ssais nicleicisitie.c virivieaecce viesie sce cece vases LUC TS Perec ctterereeit sl lersecceo lane, tee Meas llaatatne ses atte 
Mallets: 
Tor teayd RAP EAST 5 «0 09 Agni mete. bar Re LH OODHC COREE ERIE actin: Steen icoeonrs cx 11, 85, | saan ar ese 
ARE OUO Mae BUC, OV OL. aati wer fe Peiteiabe clits vidie at heis 6) sed b's saa o(6/a « @ «l|\suwinlwis sje as,« ollleiea neradmie va 120 ie adaca voae 
B. Rates of Pay—Valley Rate—Lines West of Edmonton, excepting trains operating to, 
from and upon the Athabasca and Sangudo Subdivisions, and Lines on Vancouver 
Island: 
Rates per Day effective April 1, 1952. 
EE 
Through Freight and all 
Passenger other service not other- 
wise specified 
Weight on Drivers Coal, Coal, 
Oil and Helpers Oil and Helpers 
Diesel- Electric Diesel- Electric 
Electric Electric 
$ $ $ $ 
Teas kant Ad O00, bassteaaaereh cts metic ots/<ire cies » ae cine - 10.04 9.86 10.84 10.58 
HAO OOOO LTO COO TDN co uirs ches Metco date a Metiesslol¥ din einccle ene 10.22 9.86 11.17 10.58 
ATO OOO to OON OOO Bains set erm teStiv tects tied cceh aces Ohanets 10.31 9.86 11.20 10.58 
S00 COO apOVONO bain e RM RanB chon sccm atissunweiriclessesenss% 10.40 10.04 11.54 10.75 
PROMOS DOSU00 Tien Sen ea eis Mariette caste tioaid «a darw as 10.40 10.04 11.56 10.75 
BOUND ES: 350: O00 Daren ate Rattles Re yt aoa cals tal acease oe 10.49 10.04 11.74 10.75 
SAN OO Ea 400000 Thee. seetiah eames nh oc Mion idesiass semi 10.58 10.04 11.92 10.75 
BODE DOTS ABO LO00 IBA Anette Semitity crete ae nccesioin sve Saisisials op «i 10.67 10.22 12.10 10.93 
AB ATKIN bO0 OOO bas vtnatnet et. innacecctel oss acnstilivecals ce evden 10.75 10.22 12.28 10.93 
BINT OOO DBs BIO VOD ig air s:s,iie cintes cre.ctoistelnisht Wiel cialena (BUPA + slo's siniarenn:> 10.84 10.22 12.46 10.93 
Mallets regardless of weight...........ssscecececececeserscnseeeee tet | a eae ea Gl MUBSeOapebon Monmorticone 
Mallets: 
TERRES EESAIY IS 7D UU LBs sistetaie aioe vfosnietelete eiecaut'gie: sonia «/einiele)siels[a\w’s/=/rie)rie'||s:010,610;03s 0)aj0:0)5 0 6/s (0 waie(0 0:18 LTO: lsewratetenre siete 
975,000 Ibs. Bnd OVET.....0.00creccsvnecorsecscveseacrecrrses|ecceceececesioscesesceeve 1227 I vadtestsereasines 
a NESE ES EE EEE Eee 
Snow Piow anp Way Freicut 
¢ For way freight and snow plow service, forty cents per one hundred miles or less shall 


be added to the through freight rates, according to class of engine or other power used; 
miles over one hundred to be paid pro rata. 

C. Switching Service: j Q : 

_ Effective April 1, 1952, Rates of Pay for Locomotive Firemen and Helpers in Switch- 
ing Service will be increased by 12 per cent. 


Rates of Pay effective February 16, 1953. 


. . snbtaat pie Aelia oats it Sn eee 
ET 


. Helpers 
: A Firemen ; . 

Weight on Drivers Per Day Egat 
aD SE ie ea a Ls eta 
PERALTA DOD DS er. | Nae Rides Pee ecco K selene vane nederesceccgecsorcsssenenene’ 11.07 11.07 
PASO ce COMA cte pints te oicinttldie.« Uipims CHE ML iin hr » eipsih-ea'einieik diaitistneTeiriolessscns ener ieennse 11.21 11.07 
OO BOI BU OOOO LDS, agains wxcidecuenic picwsiptcaiceesseaaboredeeavosssrvvccenarervrsseonessins 11.35 11.07 
PONTO B00, 000 TDG seth caiislets a voe cruwssphcbevecossarsecreedseesnnueeneccneseracenrcosres 11.53 11.25 
POM ROO DOO DS ce catcccnhihdvie umtwiave Pndieiss > sd serb via ron esincarcecscccerceavareroverees 11.71 11.25 
BOO, 000 108, BGG OVET oss cscs pec ces cen c caer ncvescacrercsevsccrcsssseuscvssouarereryessses 11.89 11.44 
MalotatMder 2716, OO0IDE,, .custs sche. clvvecccbiccsesscvcrcsncccssssncccccdcccecesersessnee? eS eorinacgneo. 
191276, 000 Ibs. and OVEF.......ceesesersscerensseracscnccsseeseenseeranarerccersserecs USOT Micie tarsswisss.6 


eerie pene ere 


E. Daily Guarantee—Passenger Service: 
In passenger service, the earnings from 
mileage, overtime and other rules appl- 
cable, for each day service is performed, 
shall not be less than Ten Dollars and 
Highty-eight cents ($10.88) for Firemen. 
F. Working Rotary Snow Plows: 
Raterper Noro os. sosecee ohne el 403 


Firemen on Rotary Snow Plows will be 
paid minimum day while held for such 
service, ie., elght (8) hours at $1.404 per 
hour. 

G. Attending Court for Company: 

Minimum Day (Rate per hour) .$1.233 


Article 3 
K. Hostling: 

Firemen or helpers will be paid a 
minimum of fifteen (15) minutes at rate 
for class of service for putting engine in, 
and fifteen (15) minutes for taking engine 
out, at points where men are required to 
do this work, but when it takes more 
than fifteen (15) minutes actual time will 
be paid for, exclusive of minimum day, 
but payment under this rule is not to 
make a double payment when terminal 
delay is paid for. 

Interpretation ... Time allowed for taking 
out engines or housing engines on arrival, 
applies only to places where no hostlers 
are employed for that purpose, unless 
firemen or helpers are requested by official 
in charge to do this work at centres where 
hostlers are employed, when time can be 
claimed for housing or taking engine out 
if work is performed. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Ruites AND Rates or Pay CoverING THE 
Service or HosrLers AND Hosters’ 
HELPERS 


Article 1 


Effective April 1, 1952, Rates of Pay of 
Hostlers and Hostlers’ Helpers will be 
increased by 12 per cent. 


A. Rates of Pay effective February 16, 
1953: 


Per Day 
Inside: Hostler a5. sees $11.38 
Outside Hostler .....2.. 12.06 
Main Line Hostler...... 12.49 
Outside Hostler’s Helper 10.70 


Article 41 
Duration of Agreement: 

This agreement shall continue in effect 
for one year from February 16, 1953, and 
thereafter, subject to sixty (60) days’ 
notice from either party of a desire to 
cancel or revise same, which notice may 
be served at any time after ten (10) 
months from the effective date. 


For the Employees: 
(Sgd.) W. E. GAMBLE, 
General Chairman. 
For the Company: 
(Sgd.) J. R. McMittan, 
Vice-President, 
Western Region. 
Approved: 
(Sgd.) Tuomas MAtTTINncty. 
(Sgd.) W. L. Druce. 
(Sgd.) A. E. MatrHews. 
(Sgd.) J. GRAHAM. 
(Sgd.) L. H. Lancuey. 
Negotiating Committee. 
Signed at Montreal, P.Q., February 10, 
1953. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Eastern, Prairie and 


Pacific Regions) 


and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


as 
The Hon. the Minister 
of Labour of Canada. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation constituted for the investigation of 
the above-mentioned dispute, respectfully 
submits the following report:— 

Following the amendment of the state- 
ment of matters referred to the Board by 
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Instrument of the Hon. Minister dated the | 
11th day of November, 1952, the Board 
met again with the parties at Montreal 
on November 17, 18 and 19, 1952, and 
again at Montreal on January 5 and 6, 
1953. Between the last-mentioned date 
and the day of the resumption of the é 
sittings on February 9, 1953, the parties 
renewed their discussions toward settlement 


on the urging of the Members of the hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
Board, and we are now pleased to be able men and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
to report that the matters in dispute have Company as a result of the notice from the 
been settled by the Railway and the B. of L. F. & E. dated February 1, 1952 


Brotherhood. for:— 

Attached hereto and marked Schedule (1) An increase in wage rates of $2.80 
“A” ig a copy of the Agreement between per day. 
the parties with respect to Firemen (2) Escalator clause. 
(Helpers) and Hostlers employed in (3) Representation rule, and 
‘Canada on the Eastern Region. Attached (4) Initial terminal delay, Eastern 
hereto and marked Schedule “B” is a Region, 


copy of the Agreement between the parties and the Notice from the Company under 
with respect to Firemen (Helpers) and date of February 1, 1952 for: 
Hostlers employed in Canada on the 
Prairie and Pacific Regions. We are 
informed that under Part I of each Agree- 
ment, the employees thereby involved will 
receive an average increase of wages of 
approximately 12 per cent. 
All of which is respectfully submitted 

this 9th day of March, 1953. 

(Sgd.) G. A. GALE. 

(Sgd.) C. P. McTacuz, 


(1) Necessary revisions to provide that a 
Fireman who takes his engine from a 
shop track or other similar point 
where he performs service in getting 
the engine ready will appear on duty 
30 minutes before time ordered for 
and will sign appearance book; 30 
minutes to be allowed at pro rata 
rates for preparatory service. 


Member. (2) Revise and clarify certain clauses in 
(Sgd.) Norman Matuews, the diesel agreement governing pre- 
Member. paratory time and time allowance for 
helpers on engines operating through 
Schedule “A” terminals. 

CanapiAN Paciric Ramway Company (3) Revision of Article 35 to remove 
Memorandum of Agreement between the restriction on starting time of fire- 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company men in yard service, and 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive (4) Clarification of Clause (C) of 
Firemen and Enginemen on behalf of Article 35 in connection with a 
' Firemen (Helpers), Hostlers and * regularly assigned yard fireman who 
Hostler Helpers employed in Canada starts a second shift within a twenty- 

on the Eastern Region. four hour period. 

This Agreement is in complete settlement The current collective agreement is 


of matters in dispute between the Brother- revised as follows:— 


Article 1 


Rates or Pay per Day or 100 Mitzs 


eee oooo—vshalvvsvaowOm'"'] 


Passenger Freight 
Classification by Weight on Drivers Coal and ; 
(Pounds mace Diesel- Oil 
& Electric 
$ $ $3 

Tess than 140,000 Ibs... . csc ccc c cere reece cen cw er cceccceceecsnscenecceress 9.97 10.77 10.61 
140, 000 lbs. to 170, 000 Ibs. Pee Taree ee 10.15 10.95 10.79 
170,000 lbs. to 200, 000 Ibs mate ee es 10.24 11.13 10.97 
200,000 lbs. to 250, 000 Ibs... . ma ae 10.33 11.31 11.15 
250,000 lbs. to 300,000 Ibs... ade 10.33 11.49 11.49 
300, 000 lbs. to 350,000 Ibs 10.42 11.67 11.67 
350, 000 Ibs. to 400,000 Ibs 10.51 11.85 11.85 
400,000 lbs. to 450,000 lbs 10.60 12.03 12.03 
450,000 Ibs. to 500,000 Ibs 10.68 12.21 12.21 
UENO O00 Ws, ANG OVET. 55.55 c cores cerns ens te cer accnencenrerersnsesseseneccracs 10.77 12.39 12.39 
ee 


Oil differential not to apply on engines weighing over 215,000 lbs. on drivers. 
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The following rates will apply for firemen in freight service between Cartier and 
Fort William on M4, P2 and R Class engines. 


Coal Oil 
M4 $11.10 $10.89 
Po eek 11.47 11.47 
Minimum Day in In all passenger service, the earnings from mileage, overtime, or other rules applicable, for 
Passenger Service each day service is performed, shall be not less than ten dollars and eighty-eight ($10.88) for Firemen 
Watching Firemen watching and caring for engines on outside shop tracks at terminals, or when ordered 
Engines from terminals, to watch engines at outside points: 
Per day of 8 hott OF lesa... jc cso eatin cece sie Oe ae eee eR ee $10.72 
Overtime 3/16 of the daily rate per hour 
Articir 34 
Hostlers Service (a) Hostlers, per day of eight (8) hours or less. .........:eeeee cece eect eee eeeceeaes $11.38 


If hostlers are employed in handling engines between passenger stations and 
roundhouses or yards or on main tracks they will be paid per day of eight (8) 
hours OF lesa@seeiscvs,o0'2 sie:sis0.0's vie siesale e a)eietele ss gqavehelers pieiel svwaeebieions Wetlose olacob pa teemensiale $12.06 


If men are employed to assist hostlers in handling engines between passenger 
stations and roundhouses or yards or on main tracks they will be paid per day 


of eight:(8) hours cor legsis, . csi /er clon este eta croute siete Meme nabie acl tuialeutet escent $10.70 
Articie 35 
Yard Service (a) Rates of Pay per day of eight (8) hours: 
Classification by Weight on Drivers 
Less that: 140,000) bg. icic'e tiga s so ssiasmtematintnte, tevin aie nintem ee uled outa erates $11.07 
140,,000 Ibs. to: 200; O00! Dia....25 syacc0 a0 eure viareroroare eieialenestuntet te ties ntaia rie anaes 11.21 
200,000 Tbs: €6:800; 000 Tbs. 5 cs sier.s.c ccc csiecaeic castsmgn eniase nse ten's grates srereme giaraaiate 11.35 
300, 000 Ibs. to 400,000 tS: i. scares vcs.0s sv arolarory crprare-ciatereteterelutetw ere ouilate pipieieie oicteiete ates 11.53 
400,000 Taz to'500; 000 Tbs.) Fao wicve susie vinie peste oiereta feat teeta siete Lia 
500;,000 Ibs: and Overt enrcedcina coctnancteiuee meet aemiatione mae ued ier ers ehac aia 11.89 


Clause (i) to be revised to read as follows: 


“Where an independent assignment is worked regularly the starting time will be during one of the 
periods provided in sections (f) or (h).”’ 

Nore: Exceptions to the above may be made to cover local requirements in isolated cases where 
mutually agreed to between the appropriate officer of the Company and the General Chairman. 
No change shall be made in the established application of this rule. 


Vacation Rates 


Firemen (Helpers) Coal and Diesel Electric 
Per Day) 
PRBSEN BEY’ SOLVICG bre es sis.vico:<evcieicreta/leistets lajsietate ererstbie:sieitig etetsleremntele etek (117 miles at $10.24) $ 11.98 
Through Freight and Spare Board........... Wa cinhabenine > sehnemor (110 miles at $11.13) 12.24 
Wavireight: Service sen. 2s sccisisiea cession ate te On ai oleae a etait sicrelniels (110 miles at $11.53) 12.68 
VAL MEL VICE ad sareuaret atte tale, sieve meraron ates aie ayant mato te emt atateseietem (108-1/3 miles at $11.21) 12.14 
Oil 
(Per Day) 
Passenger. Service sy eiraess.tsleoinled iabioaew (117 miles at $10.24)$ 11.98 
ihrough Hreight. and Spare Board.c.ct reset css snccanemen ects oat (110 miles at $10.97) 12.07 
Waryiteight o Service: <2. chasis cteeee screen eee alee pes nealt (110 miles at $11.37) 12.51 
PV BICIBOrVICR «oar tierateh tenis cacao mani mitts Pivac on nee eee (108-1/3 miles at $11.21) 12.14 
Hostlers 
Inside: Hosters’. jy x, auva-stsyolsjs/atae aie:s.scaleteteelaalt,s pievsie ae miavhustalacetnnn a/erninea Cae isietar ani ncaleravete tee ie iatetel nian mets $ 11.38 per day 
Outside Hostlens s,. :s:at..s0r07,s »lvieia:sordeain atolais wale late eo idrelg cielo ne tieioltarei mae oR Te oo nIaiet tae hieta RR 12.06 per day 
Assistant Hote, Kiss Sco ol 'n\ 018 Lo,orel'glaletenate tenes at elaie/a' age alot axate,~i tgcate ort ede areca ani bate aettetate ete coke eee 10.70 per day 
This Agreement is effective February 16. Schedule “B” 
1953 and will remain in effect as amended C P R C 
from February 16, 1958 until February 15, AN ADEN CM OP aoa 
1954 and thereafter until revised or super- Memorandum of Agreement between the 
seded, subject to 60 days’ notice by either Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
party, which notice can be served at any and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
time after December 15, 1953. Firemen and Enginemen on behalf of 
For the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen (Helpers) and  Hostlers 
Firemen and Enginemen: employed in Canada on the Prairie 
(Sgd.) J. Granam, and Pacific Regions. 
General Chairman. This Agreement is in complete settlement 
Approved: of matters in dispute between the Brother- 
(Sgd.) Tuomas Martinaty, hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
Vice-President. men and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
For the Canadian Pacific Railway Company as a result of the notice from the ~ 
Company: _ B. of L. F. & E. dated February 1, 1952 
(Sgd.) G. N. Curtey, for :— 
General Manager. (1) An increase in wage rates of $2.80 
Montreal, Que., February 25, 1953. per day. 
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(2) Escalator clause. (2) Revise and clarify certain clauses in 
(3) Representation rule, the diesel agreement governing pre- 
paratory time and time allowance for 
helpers on engines operating through 
terminals. 


and the Notice from the Company under 
date of February 1, 1952 for: 


(1) Necessary revisions to provide that 
a Fireman who takes his engine from (3) 
a shop track or other similar point 
where he performs service in getting 


Revision of Article 35 to remove 
restriction on starting time of fire- 
men in yard service, and 


the engine ready will appear on duty (4) Clarification of Clause (C) of 
30 minutes before time ordered for Article 35 in connection with a 
and will sign appearance book; 30 regularly assigned yard fireman who 
minutes to be allowed at pro rata starts a second shift within a twenty- 
rates for preparatory service. four hour period. 


The current collective agreement is revised as follows:— 
Article 1 


Rates or Pay per Day or 100 Mites 


ee 


Classification by weight on drivers (Pounds) Passenger Freight 
$ $ 

GRA EEN LAO NOD OMD RB. cletetatie ae Gn euseleleieiatnn fe mtlvig gh ei Slerale's cece vise seam eniaw ds ded astsieeanevis ne 9.97 10.77 
AU LOOD tai tG 1 20s OOO DA nasealee © nein viteleun stptaaiaiele dislachye aa. 010 aw olv a vie e.sreiwnwiaadivig@ay's oimia/elninie Bale al 10.15 10.95 
£40,000 Thay tO 270, 000 Ths. Ma. ice ts wenn vce ccscsveccrscvuecesavuussroneroserererensnar 10,15 11,10 
PVONCOO Lae tO1200, O00 bays, ane Wee cacvcec tine vcimelnneeeamemanieleeeuialnins able ding auecase ease 10,24 11.13 
DOO OO Lm F200; OOO LD Bs. meuailsy ab onveivsccemailtiamonmalectes es ae ele ass ov qnarue ae reins vigussieiee® 10,33 11.31 
900, 000 Ibs. to 250,000 Ibs. P2, RB bed... .... ccc cece nec s eee eneresvscneeeevececcrserensens 10.33 11.47 
DEOL OOO Mase to G00, OOD Iisieeae shiv stellvtels es bys-pisrbs oie?a's.sleleloialecs oe sissies « + niulalain yp bie l0(ale s[eaisiniaieie e440 10.33 11.49 
G00..000 Tbs. £0 360, 000 Tbe... c neice csc ee cree rencenecencenetnecerseseesenocrsenesvenvion cine se 10,42 11.67 
$50, OOO TDS, £0400, OOO TDS. . 0.2 ccs cece tacreaecerasccccrcareennrgiesesensmauesi¢ussners see eie ne 10.51 11.85 
AAO MOOD bmntO 40; OOO bananete nike mae sierslelb c scls seleis sibloieiblaty. «+ o's wis oleinwie alvieivin, sca vinsoia' areings, alone o:einjs' 10.60 12.03 
AND OOO Bait O00) OOO LE: 5 dheass bofet Merc ccleye ace aut visia.e\ «4 tinteeb oysiacespreye aisy> * «\sis at ahoru, slaie eine’ aininieie SR ¢ 10,68 12,21 
HOO; DOC That and) OVer sia fale 5b se tals g clearest s tye o> wieNaere oc wee «aie wile apie vig.as Sanpienn's vais vie Solieias v8.4 10.77 12.39 
Se en 
(a) Watching and caring for engines. Firemen per hour......+.-0sss+-secerseneeerccsses cree ereu ss geese ses $1.27 

(b) While held for special service, if time lost, eight (8) hours to be allowed per day of twenty-four (24) hours . . 
PPEIeN Dem CUE Min ram Mette eisan \isigtep isl veh « inisies winiar ties oo ghuasigle"Cnyre vgs asian iels he ay ve nm mere oe $1.27 

(c) Attending court on request of Company, if time lost, eight (8) hours to be allowed per day of twenty-four 
(24) hours. Firemen per hour./.,.....c.csscssenecsectanneescesensnsenssraadsesssscessisiveiege siunvescicee ¢ $1.27 


Rotary Plow Service;— 
Rotary plow service per day of % (8) hours or less; overtime pro rata: 


East of Crowsnest and Lake Louise........scsccccecccscuerererssbsseneseevacsssracscnasssorseseasones $11.13 
SVellagHe ene eneas MRE yeahh. DHaceepleresns siMnNa as edebvicisne nthe eee arissesnrmer ction eenvassecssnesersinees 11,20 
WVCGUERATY ah elie ER PaIns. + Ets OUR ns tr ede oils. sias Hele u bod Fu eBialnanmiedewiade ay siding cians sleds anv nae tee 11.73 
j Articin 2 
} Road Service; 5 : P 
\ (b) In all passenger service the earnings from mileage, overtime, or other rules applicable for each day service 
} is performed shall be not less than ten dollars and eight-eight cents ($10.88) for Firemen. 
Articin 35 


Yard Service; 
Firemen’s rates per day of eight (8) hours: 


Classification by Weight on Drivers 


Tress than 140, 000 Togas ess secre ee cesevstseersieacvencncres 
140, 000 Ibs. to 200,000 Ibs... .. cc sce cece sees steer eenreeees 
200,000 Ibs. to 300,000 Ibs... .. ee eee e eet e eee rere eeeeeens 
800, 000 Ibs. to 400,000 Ib8...... cscs e cece teen cece een eeere 
400, 000 Ibs. to 500,000 IbS........0 see ee cere renee eeseeee 
600,000 Ibs. and OVEr.......cec eee see cence tee sreeenernneerereseeeeanes 
Clause (h) to be revised to read as follows: 
Where an independent assignment is worked regularly the starting time will be during one of the 
riods provided in clauses {e) and (g). ‘ ae 
orm: Exceptions to the above may be made to cover local requirements in isolated cases where 
mutually agreed to between the appropriate officer of the Company and the General Chairman, 
No change shall be made in the tan ished application of this rule. 


: Arricin 42 
Hostlers } 
(a) Rate per day of eight (8) hours or less; overtime shall be paid on the minute basis at one and one-half 
times the hourly rate. 
Tloatlerai poesia: wide Meee aaleseevdecenstwd Pins chee PACA Rats er eloneeheantocnvenscrsceseers $11.38 
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Vacation Rates 


Firemen (Helpers)— 


Passenger SOrvice seciete tows a cee e aisto reel nselel ctslelervyelevelevervle 
Through Freight and Spare Board...............-+++++ 
Waytreight ServicGsnns cases cece or os oe ope eine rats 
Mard Service: sees mactabecen visitas seca maton elses sate 


Biosthers cbse eras dk ian Seisle ciate qiorstpeew ceseinnesietoeers 


Nore: 


e eves Hlumth tie lore teaoanerere (117 miles at $10.24) 
AO haigtetaue VW iiareee Carte okt (110 miles at $11.13) 
eee oe eet (110 miles at $11.53) 


$11.98 per day 
12.24 per day 
12.68 per day 
12.14 per day 


$ 11.38 per day 


On the British Columbia District to the daily rates specified above for Road Locomotive Firemen in 


passenger and freight service, a flat amount of 33 cents per day will be added in lieu of Mountain and Valley 


differentials. 


This flat amount will also be applied to road Locomotive Firemen engaged in assisting service on Field 
Hill (between Field and Lake Louise) and to Road Locomotive Firemen on the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 


Railway.. 


This Agreement is effective February 16, 
1953, and will remain in effect as amended 
from February 16, 1953 until February 15, 
1954 and thereafter until revised or 
superseded, subject to 60 days’ notice by 
either party, which notice can be served 
at any time after December 15, 1953. 


For the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen: 


(Sgd.) J. GraHaM, 
General Chairman. 


Approved: 
(Sgd.) Tuomas Matrinaty, 
Vice-President. 
For the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company: 
(Sgd.) C. E. Lister, 
Acting 
General Manager, 
Prairie Region. 
(Sgd.) J. C. Jonus, 
General Superintendent, 
Pacific Region. 
Montreal, Que., February 25, 1953. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


Releases Decision in Recent Dispute 


The decision in a case heard January 13, 
1953, by the Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1 has been released. 

The dispute concerned the claim of a 
locomotive fireman for a minimum day plus 
arbitraries, a total of 119 miles, after he 
had been on duty and been paid for only 
22 miles due to involvement in a level 
crossing accident. 

Case No. 631—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Western Region) 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen concerning the claim of a 
locomotive fireman for a minimum day, 
plus arbitraries. 

On December 4, 1951, according to the 
joint statement of facts presented to the 
Board, the engineer and fireman were 
ordered to bring an engine from Neebing 
to Port Arthur. En route they were 
involved in a crossing accident with an 
automobile, which resulted in the death of 
two occupants of the car, both acquaint- 
ances of the fireman. At Port Arthur, the 
fireman did not feel able to continue his 
regular freight run because of his experi- 
ence. He booked sick and was released. 
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He submitted a claim for a minimum day 
of 100 miles plus arbitraries, a total of 
119 miles. Payment was made for actual 
time on duty, one hour and 45 minutes, 
representing 22 miles. The claim, there- 
fore, was for 97 miles. 


The railway declared that when it was 
necessary for a crew to bring an engine 
the nine miles from Neebing to Port 
Arthur for an assignment out of the latter 
terminal, payment for the run was made 
on the basis of initial terminal delay from 
the time required to report for duty at 
Neebing until departure from the outer 
switch at Port Arthur. 

It contended that Port Arthur and 
Neebing have always been considered as 
one terminal for the purposes of dispatch- 
ing engines from Neebing for assignments 
out of Port Arthur. The engineer in the 
case, who had continued the run, claimed 
and was paid on this basis. Had the fire- 
man continued the run, he would have 
claimed and been paid the same mileage 
as the engineer. Therefore his claim for 
a minimum day was not justified. 


The Brotherhood contended that Neebing 
and Port Arthur are separate designated 
terminals and are considered joint terminals 
only for the exercise of seniority by 
enginemen assigned to these Lakehead 
points. 

Citing articles in the agreement covering 
firemen, helpers and hostlers which state 
that road mileage commences and ends at 
the outer switch of terminal yards, and 
that 100 miles or less and eight hours or 
less shall constitute a day in freight ser- 
vice, the Brotherhood contended that the 
fireman was entitled to a basic day of 100 
miles from the outer switch of Neebing 
yard to the outer switch of Port Arthur 
yard. 


The Board decided that the case was 
based on inability of the fireman to con- 
tinue on duty out of Port Arthur as a 
result of an occurrence in the performance 
of his duty for which he had no respon- 
sibility and that under these circumstances 
the claim for a minimum day appeared 
justified. 


The contention of the Brotherhood was 
sustained by the Board, which also recom- 
mended that the two parties concerned 


confer together to arrive at a mutually 
satisfactory understanding concerning the 
movement of engines between Port Arthur 
and Neebing. 


Saskatchewan Department of Labour 


(Continued from page 692) 

A new Fire Prevention Act was passed 
in 1951 which consolidated previous legis- 
lation. The work of the Branch increased 
during the year, both in _ educational 
activities and inspection of buildings for 
fire hazards. 

The Branch inspected 4,031 buildings, 
including all schools, hospitals, hotels, 
churches, oil storage tanks and warehouses 
in 58 towns, 137 villages and 55 hamlets. 
In cities, 68 special inspections were made 
of hotels, hospitals and nursing homes. In 
addition, 112 special investigations were 
made into fires, many of which were of a 
suspicious nature. A total of 1,333 formal 
orders was issued to remedy fire or life 
hazards. There were 81 lightning rod 
inspections. 

Fire prevention activity also took the 
form of volunteer firemen training in 12 
centres, fire brigades conferences, civil 
defence schools, film showings, public 


meetings, and meetings with hospital 
boards, school boards, boards of trade, and 
municipal councils. 

All manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers 
and installers of oil burners must hold a 
licence issued by this Branch. A total of 
9,686 licences was issued in 1951. Seventy- 
two licences were issued to manufacturers 
or installers of lightning rods. 

The theatres division inspects and licenses 
theatres and public halls under the Theatres 
and ‘Cimematographs Act to ensure that 
their equipment for the projection of films 
is safe. A total of 1,237 inspections was 
made in 1951. 

Seventy-one persons took examinations 
for projectionists’ certificates and all but 
five were successful. Operators’ licences 
were issued during the year to 980 persons. 
There were 122 licensed apprentices serving 
under qualified operators. 


ILO Governing Body 


(Continued from page 695) 
Asian Countries, of the Latin-American 
Manpower Technical Conference, of the 
Committee on Industrial Committees, of 
the Committee on Standing Orders and the 
Application of Conventions and Recom- 
‘mendations, and of the International 
Organizations Committee. The agenda was 
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decided for the second session of the 
Committee of Experts on. Indigenous 
Labour and the program of meetings for 
the balance of the year was approved. 
The 122nd session of the Governing 
Body and its Committees will be held in 
Geneva from May 26 to June 1. 
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and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


“A pension plan and severance awards 
are provided under an agreement between 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada Ltd. and United Rubber, Cork, 
Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America, 
summarized below. Under the pension plan 
employees are paid a pension of $80 a 
month at age 65, after 25 years of service, 
subject to certain deductions, including one- 
half of any statutory old age or disability 
benefit payments. Severance awards are 
provided for certain employees ineligible 
for any company-sponsored pensions. 


Manufacturing 


Rubber Products—Hamilton, Ont—Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada Limited and United Rubber, 
Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers 
of America, Local 113. 


Agreement, entered into September 26, 
1952, following strike (L.G., Nov. 1952, 
p. 1547), to be in effect from January 25, 
1952, to January 25, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. How- 
ever, should economic conditions warrant, 
either party shall have the right to re-open 
the general wage scale once between May 1, 
1953, and January 25, 1954. 

Union security: union 
employees. 

Check-off: compulsory for new, voluntary 
but irrevocable for old employees. 

Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of 8 hours in any 24-hour period 
(except in the case of a change of shift) and 
for work between 7 a.m. Saturday and 7 a.m. 
Monday; double time for work on 8 specified 
paid holidays. Production employees shall 
not be required to work between 7 a.m. 
Saturday and 7 a.m. Monday during the 
period June 15 to September 15, 1953. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
service one week, after 5 years’ service 2 
weeks and after 15 years’ service 3 weeks. 
Employees with more than 3 months but 
less than one year of continuous service 
will receive 2 per cent of their earnings. 

Wages are increased by 8 cents per hour 
effective as of the date of return to work 
after the strike. Employees who return to 
work and who were on the active payroll 
on January 25 and also on June 3, 1952, 
will each receive $50 retroactive pay; those 
hired between the two dates will receive 
pay on a pro rata basis. Authorized day 
work rates used by piece workers shall be 
80 per cent of piece work base rates. There 
shall be no differential in job classification 
rates solely by reason of an employee’s age 
or sex. 

Off-shift differential: employees on shift 
operations will be granted a premium of 3 
cents per hour for work on the afternoon 
shift and a premium of 5 cents per hour 
for work on the night shift. 


shop for new 
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A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations [Branch of the Depart- 
A number of those recently 
Agree- 


ment. 
received are summarized here. 
ments made obligatory under the Collec- 


tive Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards 
Acts, etc., are summarized in a separate 
article following this. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Pension Plan and Severance Award 
Agreement 

This separate agreement entered into on 
September 26, 1952, subject to the approval 
of the Board of Directors and the share- 
holders of the company and subject to 
obtaining and retaining such approval of 
the Pension Plan by the relevant tax 
authorities as would entitle the company to 
deduct the amount of its contribution to the 
Pension Fund as an expense before taxes 
under the applicable tax laws, is to continue 
in effect at least until January 25, 1957. 
During the term of this agreement or of 
any renewal thereof the unions shall not 
make any demands that this pension agree- 
ment be changed in any respect or termi- 
nated or that a new Pension Plan or 
additional severance awards be established 
for the employees. 


Pension Plan 

Normal Retirement: any employee who has 
been in active employment on or after the 
effective date of the plan, has attained his 
normal retirement date (the first day of 
the month next following an employee’s 65th 
birthday or the effective date of the plan, 
whichever is later) and has 15 or more 
years of credited service at the time of his 
retirement, shall be eligible for a pension 
upon his retirement; the monthly amount of 
such pension shall be $3.20 for each year 
of his credited service up to a maximum 
of 25 years. Retirement shall not be 
compulsory at any stated age but an 
employee who has attained his normal 
retirement date may be retired at the dis- 
cretion of the company if he is unable to 
perform efficiently the requirements of his 
job classification. 

Early Retirement: any employee who has 
attained age 60 but not his normal retire- 
ment date and who has 20 or more years 
of credited service may retire with the con- 
sent of the company and shall be eligible 
for a pension. The monthly amount of such 
pension shall be $3.20 for each year of his 
credited service up to a maximum of 25 
years, reduced by six-tenths of one 
for each complete month to elapse from his 
retirement to his normal retirement date. 

Total and Permanent Disability Retire- 
ment: an employee who becomes totally and 
permanently disabled while accumulating 
seniority with the company after the effec- 


er cent” 


. 


tive date of the plan and prior to his normal 
retirement date and who has 20 or more 
years of credited service shall be eligible 
for a disability pension of $50 per month 
during the continuance of such total and 
permanent disability. ; 

Deductions: there shall be deducted from 
the amount of pensions payable to each 
retirant under the above provisions:— 

(a) one-half of any statutory benefit (old 
age or disability benefit payments) to which 
he is entitled; 

(b) the full amount of any benefit, 
annuity, pension or payment payable to such 
retirant after retirement on account of 
injury or occupational disease; 

(c) the full amount of any _ benefit, 
annuity, pension or payment of similar kind 
payable to such retirant after retirement 
under any other plan of the company to 
which the retirant is or upon application 
would become entitled, provided, however, 
that the amount of such deduction shall be 
decreased by the amount which shall be 
attributable to any contribution which the 
retirant shall have made to the source or 
fund of such payment. 

Administration: the plan shall be admin- 
istered by a Board of Administration 
appointed by the company. The Board shall 
have such authority and perform such 
duties, consistent with this plan, as may 
be determined from time to time by the 
company. 

Financing: the company shall establish a 
Pension Fund which shall consist of a trust 
fund or funds and/or an Insurance Company 
or Government Annuities Branch contract 
or contracts for the purpose of providing 
the pension benefits under the plan. The 
company shall maintain in the Pension F'und 
assets of an amount estimated, on a sound 
actuarial basis, to be sufficient to pay all 
pensions theretofore awarded to retirants 
under the plan. 


Severance Awards 


The company will pay a severance award 
to any employee who is released from 
employment because he is physically or 
mentally unable to perform the work of his 
classification or that of another classification 
to -which he might be eligible for transfer 
provided he has five or more years of 
credited service but is ineligible for any 
company-provided pension. The severance 
award shall be payable in a lump sum and 
shall be equal to two per cent of the 
employee’s total earnings for the period of 
his credited service. In the case of union 
officials who received no compensation from 
the company during any period of authorized 
absence while on union Panivieds and in the 
case of employees whose credited service 
includes any period during which they were 
absent for service with the armed forces and 
received no compensation from the company, 
the total earnings for the purpose of calcu- 
lating any severance award shall include 
the compensation which they would have 
received had they been available for regular 
employment during such periods. 


Paper Products—Vancouver, B.C —Pacific 
Mills Limited (Vancouver Converting 
Plant) and International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, Local 433. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
1, 1952, to October 31, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
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Union security: union shop for new 
Fie ik with maintenance of membership 
Orkall.s iy: 


Hours: 8 per day, an average of 40 hours 
per week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of 8 hours in any one day 
or of 40 hours average per week and for all 
work on Saturdays (except for employees 
regularly engaged on maintenance), Sundays 
and on 2 specified unpaid holidays; double 
time and one-half for work on 7 (previously 
6) specified paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s continuous service, provided an 
employee has worked two-thirds of the full- 
time hours available on his job during the 
year; employees who have qualified for 3 
one-week vacations will be granted an addi- 
tional week and those who have qualified 
for 15 one-week vacations a third week. 
Employees with less than one year’s service 
but who have worked two-thirds of the 
full-time hours available on their job during 
the preceding year will be granted one week; 
those who do not so qualify will be allowed 
one-eighth of a day for each full week of 
work performed during their employment. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: bag plant—bag machine adjuster 
$1.51 to $1.73; bag machine tender, male 
$1.38 to $1.45, female $1.14 to $1.24; bag 
baler $1.41; tissue plant—machine adjuster 
$1.58 and $1.64; roll loader and adjuster 
helper $1.38 to $1.44; coremaker, towel 
folder operator $1.45; case sealer $1.38, 
metal edger operator (female) $1.25; main- 
tenance—mechanic $1.42 to $1.87, carpenter- 
storekeeper $1.42 to $1.75, painters $1.48 to 
$1.75; printing plant—Kidder _pressman, 
Austill pressman $1.55 to $1.90, aniline press- 
man $1.45 to $1.66, three colour 48-inch 
aniline press $1.45 to $1.76, plate maker 
$1.43 to $1.53, head plate man $1.61 and 
$1.75; main plant—gummerman $1.56 to 
$1.70, helpers $1.44 and $1.46, waxerman 
$1.58, female help $1.14 to $1.22, men’s base 
rate $1.38. (The above rates are in most 
eases from 3 to 6 cents per hour higher 
than the previous basic rates.) 


Night shift differential: a shift differential 
of Dae per hour will be paid for night 
work. 


Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the safety and 
health of employees. 


Metal Products—M ontreal, P.Q.—Canadian 
Vickers Limited (Engineering Division) 
and International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, Welders and 
Helpers of America, Local 271, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, 
Local 631, Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association, Local 116, 
and United Association of Journey- 
men and Apprentices of the Plumbing 
and Pipefitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada, Local 826. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 18, 
1952, to August 17, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship. 
Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 
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Hours: 9 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 45-hour week. Where the working force 
is placed on three 8-hour shifts employees 
will be allowed a 20-minute lunch period 
without deduction of pay. Overtime: time 
and one-half for work in excess of regular 
working hours on any one shift and for work 
on Saturdays; double time for work on 
Sundays and on 7 specified holidays, 5 of 
which are paid holidays (previous agreement 
provided for 4 paid holidays). 

Vacations with pay shall be in accordance 
with Ordinance No. 3 and amendments (one 
week after 6ne year’s service). After 2 
years’ accumulated service (as calculated 
from January 1, 1946) employees shall 
receive 2 extra days’ pay, after 3 years 
3 extra days’ pay and after 4 years 4 extra 
days’ pay; after 5 years’ accumulated ser- 
vice employees shall receive an additional 
week’s vacation with pay. In calculating 
accumulated service full credit will be 
allowed to employees who temporarily left 
the company to serve in the Armed Forces. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: boiler and plate shop—marker off 
$1.52 to $1.67, boilermakers $1.52 to $1.58, 
blacksmiths $1.42 to $1.58; welders, licenced 
$1.50 to $1.58, unlicenced $1.35 to $1.48; 
union melt operators $1.50 to $1.58, burners 


$1.31 to $1.40, caulkers $1.40 to $1.50, 
chippers $1.28 to. $1.36, drillers $1.28 to 
$1.38, slingers $1.12 to $1.80; helpers, 


sweepers and labourers $1 to $1.19; machine 
shop—attendants (tool crib, stores) $1.10 to 
$1.22, clerks $1.10 to $1.47, cranemen $1.25 
to $1.41. drillers $1.16 to $1.46; grinders, 
millwrights $1.33 to $1.61; planer $1.47 to 
$1.61, toolmakers $1.39 to $1.66; sheet metal 
shop—layout $1.50 to $1.65, sheet metal $1.40 
to $1.50; assembler, machine operator $1.30 
to $1.40; trainee sheet metal $1.19 to $1.40, 
helper $1 to $1.19; copper and pipe shop— 
coppersmith $1.53 to $1.68, slab man $1.50 
to $1.60, pipefitters and plumbers $1.40 to 
$1.50, trainees $1.19 to $1.40, lathe hand 
$1.30 to $1.40, labourers $1 to $1.19. 

Dirty work: certain specified dirty work 
will be compensated by an additional 15 
cents per hour above the regular rates. 

Night shift differential: men working on 
regular night shifts will be paid at the rate 
of time and one-eighth. 

Apprentices shall be properly indentured. 
The number of apprentices shall be limited 
to one for every 5 journeymen. On comple- 
tion of 8,800 hours of service apprentices 
shall receive the journeymen’s rate. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and the safety and health 
of employees. 


Aireraft—T oronto, Ont —De Havilland Air- 
craft of Canada Limited and the 
International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, 
Local 112. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1952, to August 31, 1954, and_subject to 
notice, “it shall continue in effect for a 
further two years period without change and 
so on from year to year thereafter”. 

Check-off: compulsory for all employees. 
This provision will become null and void 
should there be any strike or other collec- 
tive action to stop or interfere with 
production. 
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Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday 
(for boiler engineers any 5 days of the 
week), a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of 8 hours at 
a stretch on any regular working day and 
for work on Saturday; double time for work 
on Sundays (boiler engineers will be paid 
time and one-half for work on Saturday and 
Sunday) and double time and one-half for 
work on 8 specified paid holidays. 


Rest and wash-up periods: a rest period * 
of 10 minutes at a time mutually agreed 
upon and a wash-up or clean-up period of 
5 minutes before the end of the work shift 
will be maintained. 


Vacations with pay: employees who have 
been on the company’s payroll for not less 
than 3 months prior to June 1 of any year 
that the agreement is in effect will be 
entitled to a vacation with pay on the 
following basis: after one year’s service to 
one week with pay equivalent to 2 per cent 
of their earnings during the preceding year, 
after 2 years’ service to one week with pay 
equivalent to 3 per cent, after 3 years’ 
service to 2 weeks with pay equivalent to 
4 per cent and after 15 years’ service to 3 
weeks with pay equivalent to 6 per cent of 
their earnings during the preceding year 
(the last provision is new). 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: group 1—tool and die maker, flight 
service engineer, class I inspector, $1.80 to 
$1.90; group 2—class II inspector, jig and 
fixture maker, senior heat treater, engine 
mechanic, flight service mechanic, steam- 
fitter and plumber, $1.67 to $1.77; group 3 
—radio or radar installer, class III in- 
spector, various classes of mechanics (power 
plant, tube bending, airframe, salvage, in- 
strument, hydraulic, woodworker, ete), tool 
and cutter grinder, $1.58 to $1.68; gous 4 
—upholsterer, sub-assembler, airframe 
erector, welder, bench hand, die cleaner, 
cable splicer, drop hammer mechanic, $1.52 
to. $1.62; group 5—sheet metal machine 
operators, moulder drop hammer operator, 
tube bender, production workers,. progress 
chaser, maintenance service operator, trades 
helpers, $1.46 to $1.56; group 6—bath oper- 
ator, stock chaser, stores clerk, truck driver 
(licensed), $1.41 to $1.51; group 7—paint 


remover, doper, assembler, parts stamper, 
drill operator, riveter, $1.36 to $1.46; 
group 8—labourer, cleaner and sweeper, 


$1.26 to $1.36; boiler engineer, second $1.68, 
third $1.58, fourth $1.48. Leadhands shall 
be paid 10 cents and chargehands 20 cents 
per hour extra while engaged in either 
category. (The above basic rates are from 
14 to 17 cents per hour higher than the 
previous rates. However, part of this in- 
crease is due to the incorporation into the 
new rates of the cost-of-living bonus paid 
under the previous agreement.) 


Escalator clause: in addition to the above 
rates employees will be paid a cost-of-living 
bonus of one cent per hour for each 1:3 
points rise in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ cost-of-living index above the 
figure of 186-1 (previously 180-9). Adjust- 
ments will be made upward and downward 
but in no event will a decline in the index 
below 186-1 provide the basis of a reduction 
in the wage rates. 


Improvement factor: on March 1 and 
September 1, both in 1953 and 1954, 
employees will be granted a 2 cents per 
hour across-the-board increase as an improve- 
ment factor. 


Off-shift differential: employees engaged on 
off-shifts will be paid a premium of 10 cents 
per hour. 

Transportation allowance: the company 
will continue to provide a bonus of 3 cents 
per hour on all pay rates as a transporta- 
tion allowance, such bonus to be included in 
the calculation of overtime payments. 

Welfare plan: the company will contribute 
to the Group Insurance Plan a flat rate of 
2 cents per hour, based on a 40-hour week. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and the safety of employees. 


Porcelain Insulators—Hamilton, Ont— 
Canadian Porcelain Company Limited 
and National Union of Vitric and 
Ceramic Workers, Local 249 (CCL). 

Agreement to be in effect from October 


15, 1952, to October 15, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 


Check-off: voluntary but irrevocable. 


Hours: the regular work week shall be - 


one of 424 hours, for day workers 84 per 
day, Monday through Friday, and for shift 
workers 8 hours per shift. Overtime: time 
and one-half for the first 4 hours of work 
in excess of standard working hours in any 
one shift or week and on Saturdays, and 
for all work on 8 specified paid holidays; 
double time after the first 4 hours of over- 
time Monday through Saturday and for all 
work on Sundays. The above overtime 
rates for Saturdays and Sundays do not 
apply to watchmen, boilermen and _ con- 
tinuous shift workers. Employees required 
to work 2 or more hours of overtime before 
or after completing a standard shift will 
be paid a meal allowance of $1. 

Rest periods: employees engaged on the 
day shift will be granted two 10-minute 
rest periods each day. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s continuous service, two weeks after 
3 years’ continuous service and 3 weeks after 
15 years’ continuous or 25 years’ total 
service, provided the latest period of con- 
tinuous service has been 5 years or longer. 

Basic hourly starting wage rates (non- 
incentive work): job evaluation grade No. 5 
$1.50, grade No. 6 $1.45, No. 7 $1.40, No. 8 
$1.35, No. 9 $1.30, No. 10 $1.25, No. 11 $1.20; 
after 3 months the above rates are increased 
by 5 cents per hour. (The above starting 
rates are 15 cents per hour higher than the 
previous starting rates; however, the pre- 
vious agreement provided for an increase of 
5 cents per hour after one month and an 
additional increase of 5 cents per hour after 
3 months.) 


Night shift differential: yee night shift 
workers will be paid a shift bonus of 7 cents 
per hour for work on the second shift and 9 
cents per hour on the third shift. 

Welfare plans: the company agrees to 
maintain its present group life, accident and 
sickness and hospitalization plan for the 
duration of the agreement and to pay the 
Same proportion of the cost on the same 
basis as before. 

Seniority: after 3 months’ service employees 
shall be allotted seniority on a departmental 
basis and after 12 months’ service they shall 
be placed on a _ plant-wide seniority list. 
Union officials shall hold top plant-wide 
seniority during their term of office for 
purposes of lay-off and recall. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the safety and health of employees. 


Construction 


Roads—Province of British Columbia— 
Certain Firms, Members of The Road 
Builders and Heavy Construction Asso- 
ciation and The International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers, Local 213. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
2, 1952, to January 1, 1955, and thereafter, 
subject to 60 days’ notice. However, nego- 
tiations regarding wages only may be opened 
each year on the anniversary date of the 
agreement, on 60 days’ notice; if agreement 
is not reached during such negotiations, the 
agreement as a whole shall be terminated in 
order to permit the parties to declare or 
authorize a strike or a lockout. 

Union security: closed shop. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Any time required for 
servicing equipment, before or after a shift, 
shall be paid for at the regular rate. On 
jobs outside a radius of 25 miles from the 
Vancouver city hall or on jobs where camps 
are maintained 44 hours a week may be 
worked at straight time. Overtime: time 
and one-half for the first 2 hours in excess 
of 8 hours per day Monday through Friday 
and for work in excess of 4 up to and 
including 10 hours worked on Saturday;. (the 
first 4 hours on Saturday may be worked 
at straight time); double time for work in 
excess of 10 hours in any one day Monday 
through Saturday and for work on Sunday 
and on 9 holidays. No work is to be per- 
formed on Labour Day. Where by mutual 
agreement truck drivers agree to service 
equipment on Sunday the first 4 hours so 
worked shall be paid for at time and one- 
half. Truck drivers on “A” frames working 
with sections of the heavy construction in- 
dustry shall continue to be paid the extra 
overtime rates usually paid by those sections. 


Shift work: when additional shifts are 
required and continued for 3 or more con- 
secutive nights 8 hours’ pay will be granted 
for 74 hours on the second or 7 hours on 
the third shift. This shall not apply where 
circumstances prohibit the working of a 
normal shift. 


Vacation pay will be provided as required 
by provincial law. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: turnowagon, 
$2.20; bottom dumps, $2.10; dumptor oper- 
ators, $1.78; Euclid type trucks, $1.78 to 
$1.98; dump trucks, $1.57 and $1.67; semi- 
trailers, spray trucks, $1.78; low bed, $1.78 
and $1.88; fuel and water wagons, $1.57 
and $1.67; loadermobile under 5 tons capa- 
city, winch trucks up to 5 tons capacity, 
$1.67; man-haul (class. A licence), $1.75; 

ickup to 2,000 pounds, $1,52; flatbed “A” 
rames up to and including 3 tons capacity, 
$1.57; over 3 tons capacity and those work- 
ing steadily 60 per cent of the time with 
special trades, $1.98. The rates for tunnel 
work underground are 10 per cent higher 
than the above rates. 

Out-of-town jobs: truck drivers required 
on out-of-town jobs will receive transporta- 
tion, meals not exceeding $5 daily on boats 
or trains and $4 daily in restaurants, and 
travelling time up to 8 hours in 24 (in- 
cluding Saturday, Sunday and_ statutory 
holidays) when travelling during working 
hours; if night travel is necessary a sleeper 
will be provided. If company vehicles are 
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used for transportation to out-of-town jobs 
and driven at the driver’s discretion straight 
time rates only will apply. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Trade 


Retail Stores—Bell Island, Nfld—Bell 
Island Business Men’s Association and 
The Retail Clerks’ International Asso- 
ciation, Local 1621. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
1, 1952, to September 30, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. 

Hours: 4 days of 74, one day of 94 and 
one day of 34 hours, a 43-hour week, pro- 
vided the Bell Island Shops Act is amended 
to provide for store opening hours to con- 
form to the above schedule; otherwise the 
hours shall revert to 3 days of 74, 2 days 
of 93 and one day of 34 hours, a 45-hour 
week. The above hours shall not apply to 
the 6 clear working days preceding Christmas 
Day. During July and August the 73-hour 
days shall be reduced by one hour. The 
hours for drug stores and _ restaurant 
employees shall be mutually agreed upon by 
the proprietors and the union. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of 
the daily hours agreed upon and for work 
on whole holidays. The minimum overtime 
payment shall be $1. Statutory holidays 
shall be observed in accordance with the 
Shops Act, 1940, as amended. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
service 12 days, after 10 years’ service 18 
days. Employees with more than 6 months 
but less than one year of service will receive 
one day for each completed month of ser- 
vice. Longer vacations with pay will be 
allowed if taken during January, February 
and March. 

Sick leave: employees will be entitled to 
paid sick Jeave on the basis of one week 
with full pay and one week with half pay 
for each year of continuous service. Further 
sick leave pay shall be at the discretion 
of the employer. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: first year 
$13.50, second year $15, third year $16.50, 
fourth year $18, fifth year $19.50, there- 
after $21; fore-ladies $23, sales ladies per- 
forming bookkeeping duties $2 over shop 
experience rates. (The above rates are $2.50 
per week higher than the previous rates.) 

Uniforms, where required, shall be fur- 
nished by the employees. Laundering and 
cleaning expenses shall be borne by the 
employer. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Service 


Professional Establishments—V ancowver, 
B.C.—The Vancouver General Hospital 
and Hospital Employees’ Federal 
Union No. 180 (TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1953, to December 31, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship for old and union shop for new 
employees (except X-ray technicians). 

Hours: 8 per day 5 days per week over 
a 2-week work pert, an average of 40 
(previously 44) hours per week in any 2- 
week period with the following exceptions: 
for clerical positions the hours of work shall 
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not exceed an average of 39 per week in 
any 2-week period; for X-ray technicians and 
junior photographers the present hours are 
to remain in force. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of an employee’s 
regular hours. For clerical employees periods 
of less than one-half hour in excess of normal 
hours do not constitute overtime. 


Statutory holidays: employees will be 
entitled to 11 specified holidays and, in 
addition, to the Day of the Queen’s Corona- 
tion, provided the latter is declared a public 
holiday. Employees required to work on 
public holidays will receive comparable time 
off with pay, such time off to be taken 
within 30 calendar days prior to or subse- 
quent to the holiday. Where this proves to 
be inoperable an employee may accumulate 
up to 3 working days ‘to be taken in addi- 
tion to the regular annual vacation. If 
comparable time off cannot be granted 
employees will be paid time and one-half in 
addition to the regular wages for time 
worked on a public holiday. 

Rest periods: a 15-minute rest period each 
normal work day will be granted to all 
employees with the exception of female 
laundry employees and X-ray technicians who 
will be allowed two 10-minute rest periods 
each 8-hour shift. 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service 2 weeks, after 10 years’ 
continuous service 3 weeks. Employees with 
more than 6 months but less than one year 
of continuous service will receive vacation 
time on a pro rata basis. The above does 
not apply to X-ray technicians who will 
receive 4 calendar weeks. 


Sick leave: after 3 months’ service regular 
employees shall be eligible for sick leave 
credits with pay on the basis of 14 days 
per month, cumulative, retroactive to the 
first completed calendar month of their 
employment. Employees with accumulated 
sick: leave to their credit shall turn over 
to the Hospital any moneys received from 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board; they 
will then receive full pay up to the value 
of the accumulated sick leave and be 
deducted from their accumulated sick leave 
one-third of the time they were absent. 


Superannuation: all employees shall be 
retired upon reaching the maximum super- 
annuation age. To comply with the Muni- 
cipal Superannuation Act the Hospital will 
make every effort to engage employees within 
the qualifying ages of the Act. 


_ Monthly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: anaesthesiology department—oxygen 
therapy attendant $260.75 to $285.50, anaes- 
thesiology attendant $164.25; dietary depart- 
ment—cooks $193.50 to $291.75, butcher 
$285.50, kitchen helpers $164.25 to $230, 
waitress, kitchen maid $143.75 to $158.25; 
housekeeping department—internes’ residence 
attendant $221.25, building housekeeper $170, 
linen sorter, ward assistant, maid $143.75 to 
$158.25; laundry department — washman 
$273.25, extractor man $254.75, laundry 
helper $230, checker, starcher, dampener, 
pressing operator 164.25; maintenance 
department — electrician $342.50; elevator 
mechanic, carpenter, plumber $328; service 
man $304, painter $303.25, gardener, splint 
man $254.75, utility man $236.25; nursin 
department—sterilizer $223.75 to $242.25, 
nurse aide $164.25, home matron $143.75 to 
$158.25; orderly division—orderlies $223.75 
to $273.25, barber $239.75; radiology depart- 
ment—dark room developer (male) $233.50 
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to $267, radiology attendant $164.25, tech- 
nicians $192.25 to $283.75; clerical positions 
—junior clerk, female $158.25 to $176, male 
$174.25 to $192.75; clerk, female $176 to 
$205.25, male $192.75 to $223.75; senior 
clerk, female $187.75 to $222.75, male $254.75 
to $291.75; stenographer, information clerk, 
vari-type operator $176 to $205.25; payroll 
clerk, bookkeeper $187.75 to $222.75; chief 
clerk $298 to $335. (The above rates rep- 
resent increases of approximately 2 per cent 
for female and 3 per cent for male 
employees over the previous rates.) 

Off-shift differential: employees on the 
evening and night shifts will be paid 20 
cents per shift extra. 

Uniforms will be supplied by the Hospital 
to all employees required to wear same, 
with the exception of X-ray technicians. 

Seniority: in the release, transfer or 
promotion of employees efficiency and 
required qualifications shall be the primary 
consideration; where such requirements are 
equal, seniority shall be the determining 
factor. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Professional Establishments—V ancouwver, 
B.C—The Vancouver General Hospital 
and Employees’ Federal Union No. 180 
(Nursing Section). 

Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1953, to December 31, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to nofice. 

Hours: 8 per day not to exceed 80 
(previously 88) hours in a 2-week scheduled 
period. Overtime: hours worked in excess 
of 80 in a 2-week schedule will be com- 
pensated by comparable time off or at the 
rate of time and one-half if comparable time 
off cannot be granted. 

Statutory holidays: employees will be 
entitled to 11 specified holidays and, in 


addition, to the Day of the Queen’s 
Coronation if the latter is declared a public 
holiday. Employees required to work on 
public holidays will receive comparable time 
off with pay, such time off to be taken 
within a period of 30 days prior to or 
subsequent to the holiday. Where this 
proves to be inoperable an employee may 
accumulate up to 3 days to be taken in 
addition to the regular annual vacation. 


Rest periods: all graduate nurse employees 
will be granted a 15-minute rest period each 
8-hour shift. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service 3 (previously 4) weeks. 
Employees with more than 6 months but less 
than one year’s continuous service will 
receive a partial vacation on a pro rata 
basis. 


Sick leave: after 3 months continuous 
service regular employees will be granted 
sick leave with pay on the basis of 13 
days per month, cumulative, retroactive to 
the first completed calendar month of their 
employment. 

Superannuation: in order to comply with 
the terms of the Municipal Superannuation 
Act the Hospital will make every effort to 
hire persons within the qualifying ages of 
the Act. 

Monthly wage rates: head nurse $244.75 
to $281.50; assistant head nurse, admitting 
nurse $232.50 to $269.25; general duty nurse 
$226.50 to $263.25. (An increase of approxi- 
mately 2 per cent over the previous rates.) 

Off-shift differential: nurses engaged on 
the evening and night shifts will receive 20 
cents extra for each shift worked. 


Seniority: in the release, transfer or 
promotion of nurses, efficiency will be the 
primary factor. Seniority will also be 
considered. : 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement and the amend- 
ment of 13 others. In addition to those 
summarized below, they include: the 
amendment of the agreements for retail 
food stores at Quebec and for oxide 
miners at Red Mill, published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette February 28; for 
garages and service stations at Sherbrooke, 
for the building trades at Sorel, for barbers 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 


and hairdressers at Trois-Riviéres and for 
the printing trades at Montreal, in the 
issue of March 14, as well as the amend- 
ment of the agreements for barbers and 
hairdressers at St. MHyacinthe and at 
Roberval, gazetted March 21. 

Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for trade and office employees 
at Jonquiére, for the printing trades and 
for the metal trades at Quebec were 
published February 21; for garages and 


for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the LasouR GAZETTE monthly since 
June, 1934. 
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service stations and for funeral service 
employees at Montreal in the issue of 
February 28; for barbers and hairdressers 
in the counties of Joliette, et al and at 
Rouyn-Noranda, in the issue of March 7. 
A request for the correction of the agree- 
ment for the men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry in the province and requests for 
the amendment of the agreements for 
barbers and hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe, 
for the building trades at Hull, for 
hospitals, etc., in some eastern counties of 
the province and for plumbers at Trois- 
Riviéres were gazetted March 14. A 
request for a new agreement for the retail 
trade at Dolbeau and Mistassini and 
requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for barbers and hairdressers at Trois- 
Riviéres, for the building trades at Joliette 
and for the printing trades at Montreal 
were all published in the issue of March 21. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and _ others 
approving the levy of assessments on the 
parties to certain agreements. 


Mining 
Building Materials Industry, Province of 


Quebec 


See below under “Manufacturing”. 


Manufacturing 
Printing Trades, Montreal 


An Order in Council dated March 12 
and gazetted March 21 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May 1949, p. 604; June 1951, p. 827; 
June 1952, p. 780; Jan. 1953, p. 97, March, 
p. 432, and previous issues). Another 
amendment to this agreement was gazetted 
March 14, 1953. 


Territorial jurisdiction is amended by 
Aniseere that firms in the town of 
’Assomption and within a radius of two 


miles of its limits which were publishing 
and printing one or more weekly news- 
papers as of December 31, 1952, will be 


included in Zone II. 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze Workers, 
Montreal, Trois-Riviéres and Sher- 
brooke Districts 


An Order in Council dated March 5 and 
gazetted March 14 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Feb. 1951, p. 233; June, p. 827; “Aug, 
p) 1107; Octiep. 13772 dans 1952. peop): 

Minimum hourly wage rates in Zone I 
(Montreal District). mechanics, erectors 
$1.50 per hour; fitter, blacksmith $1.33; 
helper (shop or field) $1.17. (The above 
rates are from 6 to 12 cents per hour higher 
than those previously in effect.) 


Building Materials Industry, Province of 
Quebec 


An Order in Council dated February 19 
and gazetted February 28 amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
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(L.G., June 1950, p. 872; Aug., p. 1185; 
Dec., p. 2067; Nov. 1951, p. 1539; Feb. 1953, 
p. 283; April, p. 582). 


Marble Industry 

Minimum hourly wage rates in Zone II: 
hand cutter $1.38; carborundum machine 
operator, compressorman $1.06; hand and 
machine polisher, bed rubber face, bed 
rubber end, craneman $1; saw setter 94 
cents; helper and labourer 81 cents; 
sawyerman on gang saws from 75 cents in 
first 3 months to $1 after 3 months; 
quarrymen—drill runner, channel runner 88 
cents, helper 75 cents; labourer (crusher 
plant) 81 cents; watchman $37.50 per week; 
apprentice marble cutters and setters from 
88 cents in first year to: $1.25 in fourth 
year; apprentice carborundum machine oper- 
ators 88 cents in first 6 months to $1 in 
third 6 months; apprentice polishers 88 cents 
in first 3 months, thereafter $1. (The 
above rates are from 15 to 28 cents per 
hour higher than those formerly in effect 
and the rate for watchman is $7.50 per 
week higher.) 


Construction 


Building Trades, Montreal 


An Order in Council dated March 5 and 
gazetted March 14 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
June 1952, p. 781; March 1953, p. 4382, 
April, p. 582). 

Asbestos Insulation 

Minimum howrly wage rates: mechanic 
$1.85; junior mechanic $1.45; apprentices 
from 95 cents per hour in first year to 
$1.25 in third year. (The above rates are 
from 5 to 15 cents per hour higher than 
those previously in effect.) 

Vacation with pay provisions are those 
which are applicable to all building trades 
at Montreal as follows: 2 per cent of 
gross earnings during vacation with pay 
credit period. (7 consecutive days off for 
continuous employment with one employer 
between May 1 of one year and April 30 
of next.) Vacation credit stamps redeem- 
able from the Minimum Wage Commission. 


Building Trades, St. Hyacinthe 


An Order in Council dated March 5 and 
gazetted March 14 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Jan. 1951, p. 54; April, p. 546; and previous 
issues). The word “ouvriers” is replaced 
by the word “Métiers” in the name of the 
contracting union. 

Industrial jurisdiction now provides that 
structural iron work is governed by the 
present agreement, when the cost of such 
operations, including wages and material, is 
less than $25,000. The clause specifying that 
construction contracts signed before the 
enforcement of the present agreement are 
not bound by its provisions, but are subject 
to the terms of the agreement in force when 
signed, is deleted. 

Hours: 48 per week as formerly. How- 
ever, hours are now distributed as follows: 
between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. Monday through 
Thursday, 7a.m.to4p.m. Friday. Employees 
may be required to work Friday to 6 p.m. 
and from 7 am. till noon Saturday, at 
regular rates, to make up 48 hours in the 
week. 

Overtime is unchanged at time and one- 
half for work beyond the standard hours of 
the day, in excess of 48 hours per week, or 


for work on Sunday or any of 8 specified 
holidays. However, in cases of necessity, 
overtime work not exceeding one-half hour 
per day may be done at regular rates. 


Minimum hourly wage rates in most cases 
are 30 cents per hour higher (escalator 
clause, L.G., Oct. 1949, p. 1248) and the new 
minimum rates for certain classifications are 
now as follows: bricklayer, plasterer and 
mason $1.40 in Zone I, $1.20 in Zone IT; 
plasterer’s, mason’s, bricklayer’s helpers, 
truck and tractor drivers (60 hours), fire- 
man (on the job), hod carriers, cement 
mixer operator $1 in Zone I, 90 cents in 
Zone Il; whitewasher, demolisher, labourer 
$1 in Zone I, 85 cents in Zone II; carpenter, 
joiner, weatherstrip layer, window, window- 
frame and steel partition erector, saw setter 
on the job, caulker and joint pointer, cement 
finisher, lather (wood and metal), steam, 
gasoline, electric shovel operators, grader 
operators, crane operators $1.25 in Zone ie 
$1.05 in Zone II; journeyman electrician, 
journeyman pipe mechanic, etc., marble layer 
$1.25 in Zone I, $1.10 in Zone II; junior 
journeyman. electrician, blacksmith $1.15 in 
Zone 1, $1 in Zone II; tinsmith-roofer $1.25 
in Zone I, $1 in Zone II; junior journey- 
man pipe mechanic, etc., painter, paper- 
hanger, glazier, etc. $1.15 in Zone IT, $1.05 
in Zone II; driller, millwright, compressor 
operator $1.10 in Zone I, 95 cents in Zone 
TL; terrazzo and tile layer $1.30 in Zone it 
$1.15 in Zone II; iron reinforcement erector 
(specialized) $1.25 in both Zones; orna- 
mental iron erector $1.20 in Zone I, $1.10 
in Zone II, helpers $1.05 in Zone I, 95 
cents in Zone II; stucco layer $1.45 in 
Zone I, $1.25 in Zone II; construction and 
maintenance men on electric and _ telephone 
lines—linemen $1.10 in Zone I, $1 in Zone 
II; apprentices to all trades from 80 cents 
in first year to $1 in fourth year in Zone I, 
70 to 90 cents in Zone II. New classifica- 
tions are added to the wage scale as follows: 
electrician (contractor personal services) 
$1.75 in Zone I, $1.50 in Zone II, pipe 
mechanic, plumber, ete. (contractor personal 
services) $2 in Zone I, $1.80 in Zone II; 
structural steel erector and welder $1.80 in 
both Zones; journeyman (senior rating. in 
plumbing and junior rating in steamfitting, 
or vice versa) $1.20 in Zone J, $1.10 in 
Zonell. Inthe municipalities of St. Hilaire, 
St. Hilaire-East, Otterburn Park and Marie- 
ville the minimum rates will be those_of 
Zone I as above, less 5 cents per hour. The 
above minimum rates may be reduced by 10 
cents per hour in the case of handicapped 
persons, subject to approval of parity com- 
mittee. Employees living in Zone I and 
required to work in Zone II will be paid 
the rates of Zone I. A premium of 15 cents 
per hour will be paid for work done 55 feet 
or more above ground, outside steeples, 
towers, etc. 

Minimum weekly rates for permanent 
employees are $13 to $14 per week higher 
than those previously in effect as follows: 
in Zone I—skilled workers $48, labourers 
$43; Zone II—skilled workers $45, labourers 
$40. 

Escalator clause: 5 cents per hour upward 
or downward for each 5-point increase or 
decrease in the consumer price index estab- 
lished by the Federal Bureau of Statistics, 
on the basis of 115 points. Adjustments to 
be made quarterly from January 1, 1953. 
(This provision does not apply to municipal 
or school corporations.) 
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Other provisions include regulations gov- 
erning board and lodging, ratio of appren- 
tices and handicapped persons to total num- 
ber of employees, travelling time and_ the 
period during which vacation is to be given. 


Building Trades, Trois-Riviéres 


An Order in Council dated March 5 and 
gazetted March 14 makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement for the building 
trades in the Trois-Riviéres District between 
L’Association des COonstructeurs de la 
Mauricie Inc. and L’Union Nationale Oatho- 
lique des Charpentiers-Menuisiers, Inc. of 
Trois-Rivieres; L’Union Nationale Catholique 
des Journaliers Inc. of Trois-Riviéres; 
LUnion Nationale Catholique des Hlectri- 
ciens, Ine. of Trois-Riviéres; L’Union 
Nationale Catholique des Peintres, Inc. of 
Trois-Rivieres; L’Union Nationale Catholique 
des Briqueteurs, Platriers et Magons, Inc. 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR 
THE BUILDING TRADES, TROIS- 
RIVIERES DISTRICT 


Hourly rates 


Zones 
Trades Se 
I II Ill 
\ $ $ $ 
Bricklayer, mason, plasterer: 

Senior journeyman.............+.- 1,50 | 1.35 1.20 

Junior journeyman..............-- Ld b etelO eel 
Carpenter-joiner: 

Senior journeyman...........---.. TLSOMNATETB? |S 110 

Junior journeyman wt 2.350) 1200 1.00 
Boiler, firemanic: jc 42:00). « «iso: 1510 aa) 1515.11.00 7) 0.90 
FTIPHCK OTE VOD. cadens aesger aac oeoera 1,05 | 0.95 | 0.90 
PMOrse Griver c. dis.cciys cs viesbiesesieceu since 1.00 | 0.90 | 0.85 
Electrician: 

Senior journeyman.......... 1.30 | 1.15} 1.10 

Junior journeyman...... 1.45), 3210) 0:05 
Cement finisher.......... 1.20 | 1.05 | 1.00 
Drill operator.........--- 1.10 | 0.95 | 0.90 
Blacksmithie. <.-srip ian 1.25} 1.05 | 0.95 
PRIRECP ihc no secieiaes 1.10 | 0.95 | 0.90 
Joint Pointer.”..........- 1.20} 1.05 | 1.00 
Teabouter sic ccs sees ene: 0.95 | 0.85 | 0.80 
Whitewasher..........- 1.05 | 0.95 | 0.80 
Celanite mixer.......... 1.05 | 0.95 | 0.80 
Plaster pourer........-- 1.05 | 0.95 | 0.80 
Mortar maker........ 1.05 | 0.95 | 0.80 
Machinist.........+-- 1.25] 1.05 | 0.95 
Millwright. 5 set sles. 5 1.25 | 1.05 0.95 
Stationary engineman.............-- 1.20] 1.05 | 0.95 
Structural iron erector and 

(all categories).........--.++-+0+85 1.50 | 1.50 1.50 
Painter, glazier: 

Senior journeyman........-...+++ 1.20 }\1.10 1.05 

Junior journeyman... 1.10 | 0.95} 0.90 
Structural iron painter . 1.40} 1.40 | 1.40 
Sprayman........5---+ £: 35.9.0 1.20 
Terrazzo polisher (wet). . 1.10 | 1:05 | 0.85 
Terrazzo polisher (dry). . 1.15 | 1.10} 0.90 
Dd Carriere: Jick sled nade oi | 1.05 | 0.95 | 0.80 
Concrete reinforcing steelerector.....} 1.10] 1.05 | 0.95 
Cement blocks layer... vas: 1.20 | 1.10 1.05 
Mathers cc esi os oo 1.15 | 1.05 0,95 
Marble setter... . ..-{ 1.40 | 1.35 1.15 
Paper hanger........--+-++eeeeeeeee 1.20} 1.10] 1.05 
Terrazzo layer........-2seeeeeeeeees 1.20 | 1.15 1.15 
IUnleitvaratawns 1s bas Riiale:s sjeteteewlde ses 1.30} 1.25 | 1.10 
Compressor operator.......6+--++++5 1.20 | 1.05 0.90 
Crane elevator operator (steam).....} 1.30} 1.15] 1 .00 
Crane, elevator operator, (gasoline, 

BIGCUTICIUY )ccn co. decisiee cles © cejeje o> 1.10 | 1.00] 0.90 
Mixer operator (steam).........-.-- 1.20 | 1.05 | 0.90 
Mixer operator (gasoline or elec- 

APIGIOY) cg ccis peice en be aides emus a oe 1.10 | 1.00 0.85 


Job watchman (day and night), 
Sundays and holidays, maximum 
of 72 hours per week.........---+: 0.75 | 0.70 | 0.70 


fo 


(The above rates are 5 cents per hour higher than those 
previously in effect for common labourers and 10 cents 
per hour higher in all other cases. ) 
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of Trois-Riviéres; Le Syndicat National 
Catholique des Finisseurs de Oiment des 
Trois-Riviéres, Inc.; Le Syndicat National 
Catholique des Charpentiers-Menuisiers Inc. 
of Shawinigan Falls. Agreement to be in 
effect from March 14, 1953, until June 1, 
1953, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 

Industrial jurisdiction: agreement applies 
to construction, repair, maintenance, 
demolishing or transport of buildings, roads, 
bridges, dams, streets, wharves, sidewalks, 
earthworks, sustaining walls, sewers, via- 
ducts, tunnels, wells, canals, locks, parks, 
playgrounds, aqueducts, gas mains and of 
any parts thereof. It also applies to steel 
construction operations which cost less than 
$25,000, including wages and material, as 
well as bridge construction for the Public 
Works Department. It does not apply to 
permanent employees engaged in the main- 
tenance of manufacturing or industrial 
establishments who are governed by a labour 
contract effective for a minimum period of 
6 months. (Maintenance work includes 
minor repairs only, but not new construc- 
tion.) Other exemptions include: mainten- 
ance employees of steam railroads and power 
companies who are governed by a collective 
agreement with said companies; road works 
for the Roads, Colonization or Mines 
Departments of the provincial Government 
which are governed by Fair Wages Schedule, 
Order in Council No. 800, April 24, 1929, 
as amended; roads, camps, etc. governed by 
Ordinance No. 39 of the Minimm Wage 
Commission; cities, towns and municipal 
corporations as regards repair and mainten- 
ance on their own buildings, construction, 
ete., of aqueducts, sewers, pavings and other 
similar operations unless such works are 
carried out by contractors or sub-contractors 
by the job for the said cities ,towns, etc. 


Territorial jurisdiction: the counties of 
Maskinonge, St. Maurice, Laviolette, Cham- 


plain and Trois- Riviéres divided into three 
zones as follows: Zone I—cities of Trois- 
Riviéres, Cap-de-la-Madeleine, Grand Mere, 
Shawinigan Falls, the municipalities of 
Shawinigan South, Shawinigan East and 
Almaville, the town of La Tuque and all 
other municipalities of 8,000 persons, or 
more; Zone I[I—municipalities of 3,000 or 
more but less than 8,000; Zone IJII—the 
balance of the territorial jurisdiction with 
the exception of Zones I and II. 


Hours: 8 per day. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 8 hours per day; double time for 
work on Sunday or any of 9 specified holi- 
days. (Agreement specifies no work on any 
of the foregoing holidays.) Between May 1 
and October 1, employees may work 10 hours 
per day, to a maximum of 48 per week, at 
regular rates. Specific employees as mortar 
makers, hod carriers, etc., may work 10 
hours per day, to a maximum of 60 per week, 
at regular rates. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: new 
minimum wage rates are shown in the 
accompanying table. Employees living in 
Zone I or II and working in Zone II or 
III will be paid the rates of the Zone in 
which they live. Minimum rates for appren- 
tices, not shown on table, are included in 
the terms of this agreement and their rates 
are 5 cents per hour higher than those 
previously in effect. 


Vacation: 7 continuous days’ with pay 
after one year of continuous service as 
provided for under Ordinance No. 3 of the 
Minimum Wage Commission. 


Construction contracts granted and signed 
before the effective date of this agreement 
will be governed by the agreement in force 
at the time such contracts were signed. 


Other provisions include apprenticeship 
regulations, board and lodging. 


Industrial Standards Acts, etc. 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, ete* include four new 
schedules, one of which is made binding 
for the first time, and the amendment of 
two others, all summarized below. 


ONTARIO 
Construction 


Carpenters, Belleville 


An Order in Council dated February 5 
and gazetted February 21 makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for carpenters at 
Belleville, to be in effect from March 3, 
1953, during pleasure. The terms of this 
schedule are similar to those previously in 
effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
Jan. 1951, p. 65, with the exception of the 
following :— 


*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—legislation provides that, follow- 
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ing a _ petition from representatives of 
employers and employees in any (or speci- 
fied) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act 
may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a confer- 
ence of representatives of employers and 
employees. This conference is for the pur- 
pose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of 
negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work. A _ schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all 
zones designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory 
committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regula- 
tions. References to the summaries of these 
Acts and to amendments to them are given 
in the Lasour Gazette, August, 1951, p. 1110. 


& 


Minimum wage rate is increased from 
$1.40 to $1.65 per hour for work done 
during regular day periods and from $2.10 
to $2.473 per hour for night work. (Regular 
hours remain unchanged at 8 per day, 40 
per week.) 


Plumbers, Welland 


An Order in Council dated February 5 
and gazetted February 21 makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for the plumbing 
and heating industry at Welland, to be in 
effect from March 3, 1953, during pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 


40 per week. (Previously 44 hours per 
week.) 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular working hours or for work 
in excess of 8 hours in any 24-hour period 
when employed on shift operations; double 
time for work on Sunday or any of 7 
(previously 8) specified holidays. No over- 
time work without a permit from the 
advisory committee. (Previously all over- 
time was paid for at time and one-half.) 


Minimum wage rate for work done during 
regular periods is increased from $1.25 (L.G., 
Oct. 1947) to $2.10 per hour. Employees on 
a night shift are entitled to 8 hours’ wages 
for 7 hours of work. 

The advisory committee may fix a lower 
minimum rate for handicapped persons. 


Electricians, Sarnia 


An Order in Council dated February 19 
and gazetted March 7 makes binding the 
terms of a first schedule for the electrical 
repair and construction industry at Sarnia, 
to be in effect from March 17, during 
pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
40 ie week. Provision is made for shift 
work. 


Overtime: double time for work outside 
regular working periods and for work on 
Saturday, Sunday or any of 8 specified 
holidays. No overtime will be worked with- 
out a permit from the advisory committee 
except for 2 hours to be performed imme- 
diately following the working period of a 
regular working day. _No permit will be 
issued for overtime work on a holiday except 
in cases of extreme necessity. 


Minimum wage rate: $2.05 per hour during 
regular working periods. Employees on night 
shift will be paid 8 hours’ wages for 7 hours’ 
work. 

The advisory committee may fix a lower 
minimum rate for handicapped persons. 


Sheet Metal Workers, Windsor 


An Order in Council dated February 19 
and gazetted March 7 makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for sheet metal 
workers at Windsor, to be in effect from 
March 17, 1953, during pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
40 ag week. Provision is made for shift 
work. 
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Overtime: double time for work in excess 
of regular hours and for work on Saturday, 
Sunday or any of 7 specified holidays. 
Overtime work will be performed only with 
the permission of the advisory committee and 
such permission will only be granted in cases 
of extreme necessity. 

Minimum wage rate is increased from $1.50 
(L.G., Nov. 1948) to $2 per hour. Employees 
are entitled to 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ 
work on night shift. Lower minimum wage 
rates may be fixed by the advisory com- 
mittee for handicapped persons. 


ALBERTA 
Manufacturing 


Bakery Products, Calgary 


An Order in Council dated January 19 
and gazetted January 31 amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April 1950, p. 519; April 1952, 
p. 456). 

Minimum weekly wage rates for male and 
female (inside employees) are increased by 
$4.05 per week for male employees and by 
$1.80 per week for female employees and 
the new rates for certain classi cations are 
now as follows: male employees—ovenmen, 
doughmen and cake bakers $52.20 per week; 
dividermen, mouldermen, bench hands $49.95; 
bread racker, wrapping machine operator, 
janitors and cleaners $43.20; head shipper 
$45.90; apprentices $34.20 in first 6 months 
to $46.80 in eighth 6 months, thereafter as 
per schedule; female employees—checkers and 
packers in bread shop $35.10; rackers and 
bread wrappers $33.75; bench work in cake 
shop, cookie and doughnut machine operators 
$36.45; cake depositor operator $39.15; 
wrappers, finishers, etc., in cake shop $33.75. 
Inexperienced employees (male and female) 
will be paid 10 per, cent Jess than the 
regular rate set for their classification during 
first 3 (previously 6) months of employ- 
ment, 5 per cent less during the second 3 
(previously 6) months: after 6 (previously 
12) months they will receive the regular rate 
of the classification. 


Bakery Salesmen, Calgary 


An Order in Council dated January 19 
and gazetted January 31 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April 1950, p. 520, Oct., p. 1682). 

Hours: daily maximum of 9 per day, as 
previously in effect. However, the weekly 
maximum number of hours is reduced from 
48 to 44. Working hours will not extend 
beyond 1 p.m. (previously 2 p.m.) on 
Wednesdays, beyond 7 p.m. on Saturdays, as 
previously, or beyond 6 p.m. (previously 
7 p.m.) on the other days of the week. 
When a statutory holiday, occurs in any 
calendar week, such week will be considered 
a 36-hour week instead of a 40-hour week, as 
previously. 

Minimum weekly wage rate for serviceman 
is increased from $41.50 to $46.80 per week. 
(Other minimum rates are not affected by 
this amendment.) 
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Labour Law 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Employees under Quebec decree not entitled to pay for “paid” holidays 
falling on Sunday. British Columbia board of police commissioners 
required to follow recommendation of conciliation board. Charges of 
“featherbedding” have been examined by United States Supreme Court 


In Quebec, the parity committee for the building materials industry has 
lost its appeal against a decision of the Superior Court that an employer was 
not required to pay his employees for Christmas Day, 1949, and New Year’s 
Day, 1950, when they fell on Sunday, although they were “paid holidays” 
under the decree. The Supreme Court of British Columbia has ruled that, 
under the Municipal Act, the report of a conciliation board is binding on 
police commissioners and the policemen in a municipality, whether or not 
policemen are properly described as employees. In two cases, the United 
States Supreme Court has interpreted the anti-featherbedding provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act as not covering certain practices in the printing trades and 


the musicians’ union. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side... 


...finds employees not entitled to pay for “paid” 
holidays under a decree if they fall on Sunday 


The Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal Side, at Montreal on January 14 
dismissed the appeal of a parity committee 
of the building material industry from a 
judgment of the Superior Court refusing 
the committee’s claim for payment for the 
two statutory holidays, Christmas and New 
Year’s Day, when they fell on a Sunday. 

Mr. Justice Bissonnette gave reasons for 
the Court’s decision. He stated that a 
decree under the Collective Agreement Act 
for the ornamental iron and bronze industry 
was applicable to the case. Section 10 of 
this decree provided that Christmas and 
New Year’s Day should be statutory holi- 
days with pay. The parity committee 
charged with enforcing the decree claimed 
that workers covered by it should be paid 
for the two holidays when, as happened in 
1949-50, they fell on a Sunday. 

Mr. Justice Bissonnette examined various 
séctions of the decree to discover the pur- 
pose of the provision for two holidays with 
pay. Section 3 establishes a normal work 
week of 44 hours. Section 4, dealing with 
overtime work, sets a rate of pay of time 
and one-half for hours worked beyond 
eight in a day and double time for hours 
worked on Sundays or on the two statutory 
holidays, Christmas and New Year’s Day. 
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His Lordship considered that the purpose 
of these provisions was to ensure that 
employees work 44 hours per week and that 
they receive a higher rate of pay if 
they work longer than this minimum. If 
Christmas was a week day, it would not 
be possible for them to work 44 hours that 
week and to receive the minimum .amount 
of pay that the decree was supposed to 
ensure. For this reason the decree pro- 
vided that employees should receive pay 
for the two statutory holidays. However, 
when the two days were Sundays, the work 
week was not interrupted and employees 
could still work the normal 44 hours. Since 
they were not losing any of their normal 
weekly wage, they were not entitled to pay 
for the two holidays, if they did not work 
on those days. If employees were paid 
for the two days, their normal weekly wage 
would be exceeded. Mr. Justice Bisson- 
nette did not consider that the decree 
contemplated a bonus of this sort. 

His Lordship held that the provision in 
the decree that employees be granted the 
two holidays with pay was not an absolute 
requirement, since Section 4 provided for 
overtime pay to employees who worked on 
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those days. He could not believe that 
the holiday pay provided for in Section 10 
could be a bonus to be given in addition 
to overtime pay to employees who worked 
on the holidays. He repeated his view 
that Section 10 merely ensured that 
employees should not lose any of their 
normal weekly wage when the work week 
was shortened by a statutory holiday. 

The other four judges hearing the case 
concurred in Mr. Justice Bissonnette’s 
reasons for decision. Comité Conjoint des 
Matériaux de Construction v. Boucley, Les 
Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, [1953] BR 
Montreal 185. 


Supreme Court of British Columbia... 


. issues order requiring police commissioners 
to carry out conciliation board’s recommendations 


The Supreme Court of British Columbia 
on January 12 granted the application of 
the Saanich Municipal Employees’ Asso- 
ciation, Local 374, for an order requiring 
the Board of Police Commissioners to carry 
out the recommendations of a conciliation 
board appointed to settle certain matters 
in dispute between the Commissioners and 
the policemen of Saanich. The Court held 
that the Municipal Act made the report 
of the conciliation board binding on both 
parties to the dispute, even though the 
relation between the Board of Commis- 
sioners and the policemen might not be 
that of employer and employee. 

Mr. Justice Macfarlane described the 
facts of the case in his reasons for judg- 
ment. The plaintiff, Local 374 of the 
Saanich Municipal Employees’ Association, 
was the certified bargaining agent for all 
the policemen of Saanich except those in 
a confidential position and those who had 
authority to hire or fire employees. The 
union and the Board of Police Commis- 
sioners had concluded a collective agree- 
ment on April 3, 1951, to be effective from 
April 1, 1951, to March 31, 1952. It 
contained the provision that during the 
two months before April 1, 1952, either 
party, by giving 10 days’ notice, might 
require the other to enter into negotiations 
for the revision of the agreement. The 
Board and the union did negotiate during 
the two-month period but were unable to 
reach agreement on all the matters at 
issue. The British Columbia Labour Rela- 
tions Board referred the matter to a con- 
ciliation board on April 5, 1952, according 
to the provisions of the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act. The concilia- 
tion board was instructed to endeavour to 
find terms acceptable to both parties for a 
collective agreement. 


There were three matters at issue between 
the parties to be determined by the con- 
ciliation board. The union demanded a 
25-per-cent wage increase across the board, 
an extra 10 cents per day for each five 
years of service, and a change in the 
uniform, namely, the substitution of slacks 
and a suitable type of ankle boots for 
breeches and leggings. With its labour 
member dissenting, the board recommended 
a 15-per-cent wage increase. The labour 
representative stated that he could not 
subscribe to anything less than a 20-per- 
cent increase. The board was unanimous in 
recommending that the union’s request for 
10 cents per day for each five years of 
service be granted and that the change 
requested in the uniform be made when 
the supply of breeches and leggings became 
exhausted. The Board of Police Commis- 
sioners refused to accept the last two 
recommendations. 


The union brought an action for a 
declaration that the recommendations of 
the conciliation board were binding, because 
of a 1949 amendment to the British 
Columbia Municipal Act, Section 528B, 
which reads:— 

Where a Conciliation Board has been 
appointed under the Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act to deal with 
a dispute between a municipality or 
Board of Police Commissioners and the 
firemen or policemen employed by the 
municipality or Board of Police Commis- 
sioners, a recommendation of the Con- 
ciliation Board shall be binding in every 
respect upon the municipality or Board 
of Police Commissioners and upon the 
firemen or policemen employed by the 
municipality or Board of Police Commis- 
sioners. 


The Board of Police Commissioners 
contested the action on the ground that 
the ICA Act had no application because 
the relation between the Board and the 
policemen was not that of employer and 
employee. Decisions of the appeal courts 
of Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia were 
cited as authorities for this argument, 
Bruton v. Regina City Policemen’s Associa- 
tion (L.G., 1945, p. 1011) and Rez v. 
Labour Relations Board (L.G., 1951, p. 1697). 
These judgments supported the view that 

policemen are not employees of a muni- 
sat but are the holders of offices of 
trust under the Crown appointed to perform 
the duties imposed upon them by common 
or statutory law in the interests of the 
public at large. 

Mr. Justice Macfarlane pointed out that 
the two cases cited were quite different 
from the case at bar, since they dealt with 
the jurisdiction of labour relations boards 
and the question of whether policemen have 
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the right to bargain collectively in the same 
way as ordinary employees. In this case, 
the union was already certified as the 
policemen’s bargaining agent and no ques- 
tion as to whether they were employees or 
not had been raised before the conciliation 
board. 


His Lordship pointed out that the Board 
of Police Commissioners had not objected 
when the Labour Relations Board appointed 
a conciliation board to assist in settling 
the dispute. Section 528B of the Municipal 
Act declared the decision of the board to 
be binding in every respect upon the Board 
of Police Commissioners. Mr. Justice 
Macfarlane stated that, while the use of the 
word “employed” in this section might not 
be an accurate description of the relation- 
ship between the Commissioners and the 
policemen, the legislature had used it to 
describe the existing relationship and 
obviously intended to make the conciliation 
machinery of the ICA Act available to 
policemen. Since the amendment was made 
to the Municipal Act, its whole purpose was 
to extend the conciliation machinery to the 
particular people covered by the Muni- 
cipal Act. Therefore the defendant’s 
objection that the ICA Act did not apply 
to policemen lost its force. 

The Board of Police Commissioners also 
argued that the recommendation as to 
clothing did not come within “conditions of 
employment” which are properly subject to 
collective bargaining. Since policemen are 
required to wear the uniforms supplied, His 
Lordship held that the recommendation did 
deal with a condition of employment. 

The Court accordingly granted the 
union’s application for a declaration that 
the recommendations of the conciliation 
board were binding and issued an order 
requiring the Board of Police Commis- 
sioners to carry them out. Saanich Muni- 
cipal Employees’ Association, Local 874 
v. Board of Commissioners of Police of 
District of Saanich, [1953] 8 WWR (NS) 
230. 


Supreme Court of the United States... 


...holds Typographical Union's practice of bogus 
typesetting not a violation of Taft-Hartley Act 


On March 9, 1953, the Supreme Court 
of the United States affirmed the judgment 
of the Court of Appeals which upheld a 
ruling of the National Labour Relations 
Board that a typographical union had not 
violated the anti-featherbedding provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act by insisting that 
newspaper publishers pay printers for 
setting type which was not to be used. 
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» types of unfair 


Three of the judges dissented from the 
judgment of the Court. Delivering the 
decision of the majority, Mr. Justice 
Burton gave the history of the case. The 
petitioner was the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, a corporation which 
includes more than 800 newspaper pub- 
lishers who represent more than 90 per 
cent of the circulation of daily and Sunday 
newspapers in the United States. In 
November 1947, the Association filed 
charges with the National Labour Rela- 
tions Board that the International Typo- 
graphical Union was engaging in several 
labour practices. The 
Regional Director of the Board issued a 
complaint, including a charge that the 
union was engaging in an unfair labour 
practice contrary to Section 8(b)(6) of the 
National Labour Relations Act, . which 
reads :— 


It shall be an unfair labour practice 
for a labour organization or its agents. . 
to cause or attempt to cause an employer 
to pay or deliver or agree to pay or 
deliver any money or other thing of 
value, in the nature of an exaction, for. 
services which are not performed or not 
to be performed. 


The trial examiner recommended that 
the union be ordered to cease and desist 
from several of its activities but that the 
featherbedding charge be dismissed. The 
Board accordingly dismissed the charge. In 
an action brought by the publishers for 
review and modification of the Board’s 
ruling, the Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit upheld the Board’s deci- 
sion to dismiss the charge against the 
union under Section 8(b)(6) of the Act. 
This judgment was appealed to the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. Justice Burton gave an explanation 
of the practice to which the publishers 
objected, which is a feature of the long 
battle carried on by the union to retain 
as much typesetting work for printers as 
possible. When a newspaper advertisement 
is set up in type it is impressed on a 
cardboard matrix or “mat”. These mats 
are distributed at little or no cost to other 
publishers and used as moulds for metal 
castings from which to print the same 
advertisement, so that no compositors are 
necessary except those who make up the 
original form. The union long ago secured 
the agreement of newspaper publishers to 
permit their compositors to set up duplicate 
forms for all local advertisements in the 
same manner as if the mat had not been 
used. This reproduction work, known as 
“setting bogus”, has become a recognized - 
idiosyncrasy of the trade. Printers receive 


their regular wages for the “bogus” work, 
which is fitted into slack periods and so 
interferes little with the regular work. The 
publishers who set up the original com- 
position for the mats find the system 
advantageous because it burdens their com- 
petitors with costs comparable to their 
own. Reproduction work generally takes 
from two to five per cent of the printers’ 
time. By 1947, detailed regulations for 
reproduction work were included in the 
General Laws of the ITU and so became a 
standard part of all employment contracts 
signed by its local unions. 

He then pointed out that the Court below 
had held that the union in insisting upon 
payment of wages to printers for “setting 
bogus” did not violate the Act because it 
called for payment for work actually done 
and not “for services which are not 
performed or not to be performed”. In 
the view of that Court, “setting bogus” 
was work performed and it remained for 
the parties to the agreement to determine 
its worth to the employer. 


Mr. Justice Burton agreed that the Taft- 
Hartley Act did not make the practice 
illegal. He stated that at the time Con- 
gress was considering the anti-featherbedding 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Bill, the 
constitutionality of the Lea Act penalizing 
featherbedding in the broadcasting indus- 
try (also known as the Petrillo Act) 
was being challenged in the Courts. The 
United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois held it to 
be unconstitutional, and the appeal from 
that judgment to the Supreme Court 
was pending throughout the debate on the 
Taft-Hartley Bill. The constitutionality of 
the Lea Act was not upheld until the day 
the Taft-Hartley Act was passed. For this 
reason the sponsors of the Taft-Hartley Bill 
wished to avoid the controversial features 
of the Lea Act. As first introduced, the 
Taft-Hartley Bill included a broad defini- 
tion of featherbedding like that in the Lea 
Act, which included a condemnation of 
practices requiring an employer to employ 
“persons in excess of the number of 
employees reasonably required by such 
employer to perform actual services”. 
When the Taft-Hartley Act was finally 
passed, the prohibition was limited to a 
demand for payment where no work at all 
is done, Mr. Justice Burton considered. 

He referred to an explanation of the 
section given by Senator Taft in June 
1947, in the Senate :— 

It seems to me that it is perfectly clear 
what is intended. It is intended to make 


it an unfair labour practice for a man to 
say: “You must have 10 musicians, and 


if you insist that there is room for only 
six, you must pay for the other four 
anyway.” That is in the nature of an 
exaction from the employer for services 
which he does not want, does not need, 
and is not willing to accept. 


Mr. Justice Burton emphasized that in 
that illustration the service for which pay 
was to be exacted was not performed and 
was not to be performed by anyone, and 
that the last sentence must be read in 
that context. There was no suggestion that 
the four extra musicians were to do any- 
thing for their pay. He concluded :— 
Section 8(b)(6) leaves to collective 
bargaining the determination of what, if 
any work, including bona fide “made 
work,” shall be included as compensable 
services and what rate of compensation 
shall be paid for it. 

The Court accordingly affirmed the judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeals sustaining 
dismissal of the complaint under Section 
8(b) (6). 

Mr. Justice Douglas dissented from the 
decision of the Court, since he held that 
the reproduction of advertising matter 
which is set up only to be thrown away 
could not be considered a service per- 
formed for the newspaper. The employer 
was being compelled to pay for work which 
was not only unwanted but wholly use- 
less. He considered that this practice, even 
though established by long custom in the 
printing trade, was outlawed by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Mr. Justice Clark and the Chief Justice 
together gave another dissenting judgment. 
In their view, to consider the wasteful 
practice of “setting bogus” as work was to 
make Section 8(b)(6) meaningless. To 
carry out the purpose of the statute, 
“services” must be interpreted so as to 
exclude “contrived and patently useless job 
operations not to the employer’s benefit.” 
American Newspaper Publishers Assn. v. 
National Labour Relations Board, [1953] 
31 LRRM 1. 


Supreme Court of the United States... 


...holds union's demand for hiring of local band 
when travelling band engaged not violation of law 


In a judgment similar to the preceding, 
also given on March 9, the Supreme Court 
of the United States held that a musicians’ 
union did not violate the anti-feather- 
bedding provisions of the Labour-Manage- 
ment Relations Act by demanding that a 
chain of theatres employ a local orchestra 
to play before and after the program and 
during the intermissions whenever a travel- 
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ling band was employed, although the 
management did not need or want the 
services of the local orchestra. 

As in the other case, Mr. Justice Burton 
gave the Court’s reasons for decision, while 
dissenting opinions were given by Mr. 
Justice Jackson, Mr. Justice Clark and the 
Chief Justice. 

Mr. Justice Burton described the general 
background of the matter at issue. For 
generations professional musicians have 
faced a shortage in local employment 
needed to yield them a livelihood. The 
American Federation of Musicians, to 
which practically all professional per- 
formers and conductors in the United 
States belong, uses its control of profes- 
sional talent to help individual members 
and local unions by insisting that travelling 
band contracts be subject to its rules. 

Article 8(4) of its by-laws provides:— 

Travelling members cannot, without the 

consent of a local, play any presentation 
performances in its jurisdiction unless a 
local house orchestra is also employed. 
‘He then described the facts of this case. 
Until about 1940, the Palace Theatre in 
Akron, Ohio, one of an interstate chain 
of theatres, regularly employed a _ local 
orchestra of nine union musicians. Between 
1940 and 1947 the local musicians were no 
longer regularly employed but rehearsed 
periodically at the theatre and were avail- 
able when required. Whenever a travelling 
band appeared there, the local musicians 
were paid a sum equal to the minimum 
union wages for a similar engagement 
although they did not play. After the 
passing of the Taft-Hartley Act in June 
1947, local musicians were not used or paid 
on the occasions when travelling bands 
performed. 

In October 1947, the local union opened 
negotiations to induce the theatre manage- 
ment to employ a pit orchestra of local 
musicians to play overtures, “intermis- 
sions’, and “chasers” (while patrons were 
leaving the theatre) whenever a travelling 
band was employed. The union required 
acceptance of this proposal as a condition 
of its consent to local appearances of 
travelling bands. When the management 
refused, a travelling band cancelled its 
engagement, 

In 1949, the union made several new 
proposals for using the local orchestra, 
which were turned down by the theatre on 
the ground that the local orchestra was 
not necessary or desired. Accordingly, in 
July 1949, the union again refused to con- 
sent to the appearance of a travelling band. 
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In 1949, the management of the theatre 
chain filed charges with the National Labour 
Relations Board that the union was 
violating Section 8(b)(6) of the Act, and 
the Regional Director of the Board issued 
a complaint. The trial examiner recom- 
mended dismissal of the complaint, since 
he was not convinced that the union’s 
demands were an “attempt to cause” any 
payment to be made “in the nature of an 
exaction”. The Board, with one member 
dissenting, ordered dismissal of the com- 
plaint, but on different grounds. The 
Board held that Section 8(b)(6) did not 
apply to cases where a union sought actual 
employment for its members, even though 
the employer did not want their services. 

The case went before the Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, which held 
that the union was engaged in a practice 
declared unfair by Section 8(b)(6) even 
though it was seeking actual employment 
for its members. 


Mr. Justice Burton accepted the finding 
of the Board that the union was not 
seeking merely “stand-by” pay which it 
had received before the passing of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Since 1947 the union 
had consistently requested actual employ- 
ment in connection with travelling band 
and vaudeville appearances. It had sug- 
gested various ways in which the local 
orchestra could earn pay for performing 
competent work and had offered to con- 
sent to the appearance of travelling bands, 
which are controlled by the Federation, on 
those terms. 


The Court held that this was not an 
unfair labour practice. Mr. Justice Burton 
concluded :— 


We are not dealing here with offers of 
mere “token” or nominal services. The 
proposals before us were appropriately 
treated by the Board as offers in good 
faith of substantial performances by com- 
petent musicians... Payments for stand- 
ing-by” or for the substantial equivalent 
of “standing-by” are not payments for 
services performed, but when an employer 
receives a bona fide offer of competent 
performance of relevant services, it 
remains for the employer, through free 
and fair negotiation, to determine 
whether such offer shall be accepted and 
what compensation shall be paid for the 
work done. 


Mr. Justice Jackson, dissenting, consid- 
ered that the union’s action did constitute 
an unfair labour practice since it was a 
form of exaction from the employer in 
return for unnecessary services. To hold 
that the anti-featherbedding provision of 
the Act has not been violated so long as 
some exertion is performed or offered by 
the employees, no matter how useless or 
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unwanted, would be to make it empty and 
meaningless. “Congress surely did not 
enact a prohibition whose practical appli- 
cation would be restricted to those without 
sufficient imagination to invent some 
‘work’,” Mr. Justice Jackson stated. 

He found the case different from the 
printers’ case, in that the Typographical 
Union was adhering to an old custom 
maintained through the years by mutual 
consent to which other terms of employ- 
ment have long since been adjusted, while 
in the case at bar the musicians’s union 
was attempting to evade the law by sub- 
stituting for the practice specifically con- 
demned by statute a new device for 
achieving the same result. Mr. Justice 
Jackson considered that “such subterfuge 
should not be condoned”. 


He also emphasized that the payments 
demanded by the union constituted an 
“exaction” because of the control of 
talent exercised by the union. The 
employer was in the entertainment busi- 
ness but could not have any talent to 
exhibit unless he accepted the union’s 
demands. 

Mr. Justice Clark and the Chief Justice 
dissented from the judgment of the Court 
for the same reasons as in the printers’ 
case. They made no distinction between 
the two types of “featherbedding”, between 
“modern make-work gimmicks and feather- 
bedding techniques encrusted in an indus- 
try’s lore”. National Labour Relations 
Board v. Gamble Enterprises, Inc., [1953] 
31 LRRM 7. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


In Newfoundland, general minimum wage of 50 cents an hour is set for 
male workers. In Ontario, workmen’s compensation regulations are 
changed to bring new occupations under the Act. In Alberta, regula- 
tions governing the examination and licensing of barbers are revised 


The first order made by the Newfoundland Minimum Wage Board sets 


a minimum rate of 50 cents an hour for all adult males in the province who 
are paid at an hourly rate. An overtime rate of at least 75 cents an hour must 
be paid for time worked after 10 hours in a day and for any work done on 
Sunday. Several occupations were brought under the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and the section of the regulations laying down conditions 
for the payment of compensation for tuberculosis for hospital employees was 
repealed. In Alberta, new regulations under the Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act make some changes with respect to the examination and licensing of 


barbers. 


Alberta Factories Act, 


The new safety regulations governing the 
erection of deérricks and the cleaning, 
repairing, operation and maintenance of gas 
and oil well drilling plants, rigs and equip- 
ment, which were recently issued under the 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 
(L.G., April 1953, p. 588), have also been 
issued as regulations under the Factories 
Act, by O.C. 253-53, approved on February 
23 and gazetted February 28. The regula- 
tions which the new provisions replace were 
similarly in effect under both Acts. 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 

The regulations governing the examina- 
tion and licensing of barbers under the 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act were revised 
by O.C. 285-53 on March 2 and gazetted 
March 14. The new regulations are similar 
to those recently issued for the beauty 
culture trade (L.G., April 1953, p. 587). 

To carry on the trade, a certificate is 
required of one of the following types: 
certificate of proficiency, temporary cer- 
tificate of proficiency, and apprentice 
certificate. The qualifications for these 
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certificates have not been changed. Limited 
proficiency certificates, formerly issued to 
persons attaining a certain degree of pro- 
ficiency and employed exclusively in hair 
cutting, are no longer to be granted. 

As before, an applicant for a certificate 
of proficiency must establish that he has 
had at least two years’ practical experience 
in the trade. Time credit of up to one year 
may be allowed for school training. A 
candidate must also pass a practical and 
theoretical examination, obtaining at least 
75 per cent of the allotted marks. A candi- 
date who obtains between 60 and 75 per 
sent of the marks in the examination may 
be granted a temporary certificate, valid 
for a period not exceeding 12 months 
(formerly six months), during which time 
he must prepare for re-examination. 

An apprentice certificate is granted for 
a period of two successive years and enables 
the apprentice to receive training under 
the direct supervision of a barber holding 
a certificate of proficiency. At the end of 
two years the apprentice is examined and, 
if he is successful, is granted a certificate 
of proficiency or a temporary certificate. If 
not, he may be issued another apprentice 
certificate good for six months, after which 
he must be re-examined. 


More detailed provisions are set out with 
respect to the review of an examination of 
an unsuccessful candidate by a Board of 
Appeal. As before, the application for 
review must be submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour within 30 
days. A fee of $5 must now be forwarded 
with the application, the fee to be refunded 
if the Board of Appeal revokes the decision 
of the Board of Examiners. 

A further change was the removal of the 
annual renewal procedure. Previously, all 
barbers were required to renew their certifi- 
cates annually on payment of a fee of $1. 
Now certificates will remain in effect until 
suspended or revoked for cause. 

Another new provision requires a card of 
identification to be issued with each certifi- 
cate, indicating the status of the certificate. 
On the request of an authorized official the 
holder of a certificate must produce the 
certificate or identity card. 


Newfoundland Minimum Wage Act 

The first minimum wage order issued 
under the Newfoundland Minimum Wage 
Act, enacted in 1950, establishes a minimum 
rate of 50 cents an hour for male workers 
over 18 years of age. Overtime at the 
rate of time and one-half the minimum 
rate, i.e. 75 cents an hour, must be paid 
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for all work done over 10 hours in a week 
day or for any work done on Sunday. The 
order is effective from May 1. 

The new minimum wage order is appli- 
cable to all male employees in the prov- 
ince being paid at an hourly rate except 
apprentices and persons employed in farm- 
ing and market gardening. 


Ontario Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act 

The Industry and Labour Board of 
Ontario has raised the price of a vacation- 
with-pay stamp book from 25 to 35 cents, 
by an Order in Council of February 26, 
gazetted March 14 (O. Reg. 27/53). 

Under the Act, employers must pur- 
chase vacation-with-pay credit stamps for 
employees who leave their employment. 
The employee is entitled to receive 
vacation-with-pay credit stamps on the 
basis of two per cent of his total earnings 
for whatever portion of the working year 
he has been employed. Employees who 
voluntarily leave their jobs are not eligible 
for this holiday pay unless they have 
worked for the employer for at least three 
months. An employee engaged in the con- 
struction industry is entitled to vacation- 
with-pay credit irrespective of his employ- 
ment period. 


Ontario Workmen's Compensation Act 

Amendments to the General Regulations 
under the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act bring four new occupations under 
the operation of Part I of the Act, that 
is, the collective liability system, and 
repeal certain provisions laying down the 
conditions under which compensation is 
payable for tuberculosis contracted by 
employees in hospitals and laboratories. 
The amendments were approved by O. Reg. 
18/53 on February 12 and gazetted 
February 28. 

Hand laundries, previously excluded from 
the Act, are now included. Power laundries 
were already under the Act. Other indus- 
tries added to Schedule 1 of the regula- 
tions, which lists the industries in which 
employers must contribute to the Accident 
Fund, include the operation of parking- 
stations or parking-lots, the wrecking of 
automobiles, and the operation of a 
building rented wholly or partly for 
manufacturing. 

. Certain conditions which previously 
restricted the right of an employee to 
receive compensation for tuberculosis have 
now been removed. ‘Tuberculosis is a 
compensable industrial disease when con- 
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tracted by a workman employed in a 
hospital, sanatorium or sanitarlum coming 
under Part I of the Act or in a laboratory 
operated by the province. Previously, how- 
ever, compensation was not payable unless 
the workman had undergone the examina- 
tion required for such employees and had 
been found free of tuberculosis, and unless 


he filed his claim within three months after 
leaving the employment. Compensation 
was not payable if he contracted tuber- 
culosis within three months after his first 
examination, unless he had been continu- 
ously employed in the hospital, sanatorium 
or laboratory for a three-month period 
before his examination. E 


Indian Labour Conference Considers 
Changes in Industrial Relations Law 


At the 1952 session of the Indian Labour 
Conference, the Minister of Labour of 
India submitted for. its consideration the 
Government’s proposals for changes in 
industrial relations legislation. The Min- 
ister’s address at this conference was 
reported in the Indian Labour Gazette 
for October 1952, and the Bombay Gazette 
for December 1952. 

The Indian Labour Conference was 
formed to advise the Government on 
labour questions, and all proposed labour 
legislation is submitted to it. The organ- 
ization is modelled on the International 
Labour Organization in that governments, 
employers and workers are represented, 
with the number of government representa- 
tives equalling the number of non-govern- 
ment members. Of the 11 employers’ 
representatives, eight are named by the 
Government in agreement with the two 
main employers’ organizations; the remain- 
ing three represent other classes of 
employers. In the same way the Govern- 
ment chooses eight of the workers’ repre- 
sentatives in agreement with the two 
largest workers’ organizations, while the 
other three represent other groups of 
workers. The government members include 
representatives of both the central and the 
state Governments. 

In his address at the opening of the 
12th annual session of the Conference in 
October 1952, Shri Giri, the Minister of 
Labour, strongly urged the abandonment of 
the system of compulsory arbitration 
established by the 1947 Industrial Disputes 
Act and its amendments, and the adoption 
of a freer system under which manage- 
ment and labour would settle their differ- 
ences by vigorous collective bargaining and 
by voluntary conciliation and arbitration. 
In his view, compulsory arbitration had 
weakened the trade union movement, since 
the workers had lost the spirit of self- 
reliance engendered by healthy collective 


bargaining and had acquired the habit of 
litigation. He felt that the system of 
compulsory arbitration stirred up bad 


‘feeling between employers and workers. It 


also hindered voluntary settlements, since 
each party to a dispute hesitated to make . 
concessions for fear of prejudicing its case 
before an arbitrator. 

The Minister then placed before the Con- 
ference, for its consideration, a possible 
line of action. He discussed the opinions 
expressed by state Governments, employers 
and workers in their replies to a question- 
naire circulated by the Government in 
July 1952. Since the replies to the 
questionnaire had indicated a general 
unwillingness to abandon compulsory arbi- 
tration altogether, the Minister suggested 
that it be retained at first in public utility 
services, which would include power, light, 
water, sanitation, railways, telegraphs and 
such other industries as might be con- 
sidered necessary for maintaining supplies 
and services essential to the life of the 
community. In these industries, the state 
would have the power to refer unsettled 
disputes for compulsory arbitration and at 
the same time to prohibit strikes and 
lockouts. Strikes or lockouts would be 
permitted only if the appropriate govern- 
ment refused to refer a dispute to 
arbitration. 

In all other industries, compulsory arbi- 
tration would be abandoned. Employers 
and workers would be encouraged to rely 
on collective bargaining and to resort to 
conciliation and arbitration by mutual 
agreement when necessary. While the state 
would assist in the development of 
adequate machinery for negotiation, con- 
ciliation and arbitration, the parties would 
be encouraged to devise their own 
machinery. Strikes and lockouts would be 
prohibited only during the period of a 
binding agreement or award. 
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If the experiment worked in non-public 
industries, the system could then be 
extended to public utility services also, Shri 
Giri stated. If it failed, he would be 
willing to reverse the steps taken; but he 
urged all groups in the Conference to give 
the new experiment a fair trial. He was 
satisfied that an emergency could be dealt 
with if it should arise through the granting 
of special emergency powers by the Legis- 
lature. If the Conference wanted to 
include emergency provisions in the legis- 
lation, he might be persuaded to do so, 
but only a situation causing prolonged and 
widespread hardship to the community 
could constitute an emergency necessitating 
the use of compulsory arbitration and the 
prohibition of strikes and lockouts. 


The Minister indicated that the new 
legislation to replace the 1947 Industrial 
Disputes Act would be the basic law 
applicable to the whole country but that 
the states would be permitted to enact 
supplementary legislation provided that it 
was not inconsistent with the central law. 
He supported the general consensus that 
there should be no large-scale extension of 
the central Government’s administrative 
jurisdiction. He stated that, while the 
workers’ organizations and the majority of 
state Governments were in favour of a law 
applicable to all types of employment, the 
employers’ organizations in general would 
prefer to restrict it to factories, railways, 
transport services, mines, postal services, 
telegraphs and telephones, and to have 
separate legislation for commercial estab- 
lishments, banks, insurance companies, 
plantations and agricultural establishments. 
Shri Giri himself considered that if it were 
necessary to provide machinery for the 
settlement of disputes between agricultural 
workers and their employers a special law 
would be advisable. 

The Minister reported that the large 
majority of workers’ organizations desired 
the immediate abolition of the Appellate 
Tribunal, the body established in 1950 to 
hear appeals from awards of industrial 
tribunals. He pointed out that the aban- 
donment of compulsory arbitration in most 
industries would reduce the need for it and 
urged employers to vote for its abolition 
so that the new policy could be launched 
in an atmosphere of mutual goodwill. He 
recommended also the abolition of standing 
conciliation boards, commissions of enquiry, 
and labour courts. 

Shri Giri then outlined the new pro- 
cedure for collective bargaining and the 
settlement of disputes without compulsory 
arbitration. The first stage would be direct 
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negotiation between employer and workers. 
He recommended a system of union recog- 
nition proyiding for two types of certifica- 
tion. A union having as members a fairly 
large proportion of the workers in an 
establishment (the required percentage to 
be suggested by the Conference) would be 
entitled to certification as bargaining agent 
with exclusive collective bargaining rights. 
An agreement concluded between the bar- 
gaining agent and the employer would bind 
all employees in the establishment. If 
there should be no union with sufficient 
membership to qualify as bargaining agent, 
a union with a lower prescribed percentage 
of employees as members could be certified 
as a “recognized union”. An agreement 
reached between this type of union and the 
employer would apply only to its members, 
unless the non-union employees requested 
the employer to make it applicable to them 
also, and non-union employees would be 
free to negotiate separate agreements with 
the employer if they wished. 

If the parties could not settle their differ- 
ences through the bargaining process, they 
could request the services of a conciliation 
officer. The Minister suggested that in 
non-public industries the conciliation officer 
should not intervene unless one of the 
parties invited him to do so in writing and 
he were satisfied that the party making the 
request had endeavoured to bargain in good 
faith. In public utility services he would 
be entitled to intervene as under the 
present system. 

The third stage would be that of referring 
the dispute either to a conciliation board 
or an arbitration board, each party nomin- 
ating its own counciliators or arbitrators 
and the members of the board then select- 
ing an impartial chairman. The members 
of conciliation and arbitration boards could 
be chosen from a list compiled annually by 
the appropriate government. In the case of 
voluntary arbitration the parties could 
decide to have one individual act as arbi- 
trator or they could decide to submit the 
dispute to arbitration by the regular 
industrial tribunal designated by the appro- 
priate government. Under the system 
proposed by the Minister, a collective 
agreement entered into between the parties 
and every arbitration award would be 
registered with the conciliation officer and 
would be binding on the parties for a 
period of one or two years if no period 
were specified in the agreement or award. 

Other questions on which the Minister 
sought the advice of the Conference were 
dismissal of employees, the limits of an 
employer’s right to lay off employees, or 

(Continued on page 747) 
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Unemployment Insurance 


RSE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics* for February, 1953, show benefit payments during month 
amounted to $18,505,590, compared with $17,502,303, in previous month 


During the week February 28-March 6, 
a total of 249,889 beneficiaries received 
$4,608,663 as compensation for 1,468,668 
days of proven unemployment, in com- 
parison with 231,331 persons who received 
$4,352,990 as compensation for 1,395,790 
days during the week January 31-February 
6. In the week February 23-29, 1952, an 
amount of $3,483,187 was paid to 228,121 
beneficiaries as compensation for 1,291,339 
days of unemployment. 


The average daily rate for the week 
under review was $3.14, compared with 
$3.12 last month and $2.70 for the same 
week in February 1952. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
show that during February 1953, insurance 
books were issued to 4,471,030 employees 
who had made contributions to the unem- 
ployment insurance fund at. one time or 
another since April 1, 1952. 


Employers registered as at February 28 
numbered 248,001, an increase of 682 since 
January 31, 1953. 


Supplementary Benefit 


During February, 49,631 claimants unable 
to satisfy the contribution requirements for 
regular benefit had their claims considered 
under the supplementary benefit provisions 
of the Act. An additional 938 renewal 
supplementary benefit claims were filed. 
Of the 50,519 adjudications recorded, 35,890 
were granted entitlement to benefit, 1,772 
had a disqualification period imposed, and 
12,857 were disallowed. Supplementary 
benefit payments amounted to $2,090,530. 

Unemployment insurance benefit pay- 
ments in February amounted to $18,505,590, 
compared with $17,502,303 in January and 
$14,162,612 in the same month last year. 

Unemployed days for which compensatory 
payments were made totalled 5,918,651, as 


*See Tables E-1 to E-8 at end of book. 


Comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous 
period serves no useful purpose if made 
on the basis of numbers alone. on- 
sideration must be given to. other 


relevant factors, such as the opening and 
closing of seasonal industries, increase in 


area population, influence of weather 
conditions, and the general employment 
situation. 


against 5,628,881 in the preceding month 
and 5,266,024 in February 1952. 

The monthly report on the operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
shows that initial and renewal claims for 
benefit filed in February numbered 171,658, 
compared with 223,255 a month earlier and 
140,386 a year ago. 

Claimants on the live unemployment 
insurance register at the end of February 
totalled 388,501 (328,314 males and 60,187 
females), as against 376,338 (312,756 males 
and 63,582 females) on January 31 and 
350,805 (272,094 males and 78,711 females) 
on February 29, 1952. Ordinary claimants 
on February 28 numbered 308,757 (264,964 
males and 43,793 females), while of the 
remaining claimants, 22,011 were short- 
time, 3,325 temporary lay-off and 54,408 
were claiming supplementary benefit. 

Adjudications on initial and renewal 
claims totalled 181,580. Of this number, 
117,671 were entitled to benefit. Disallow- 
ances constituted 49,752 claims, while 
disqualifications were imposed» in 22,328 
cases (including 6,399 on revised and 1,772 
on supplementary benefit claims). Chief 
reasons for disqualification were: “not 
unemployed”, 6,731 (the duration of the 
disqualification period in 4,452 of these 
cases was six days or less); “voluntarily 
left employment without just cause”, 
6,863 cases; “not capable of and not avail- 
able for work”, 2,209 cases. 

Claimants receiving first benefit payments 
during the month totalled 121,507, com- 
pared with 163,273 in January and 107,680 
in February 1952. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the umpire 


Decision CU-B 883, December 2, 1952 


Held: That a claimant, who expected to 
return to work for her former employer 
and who had been successful in obtaining 
only six weeks’ employment in four months, 
was rightfully disqualified from the receipt 
of benefit under Section 40(1)(a) of the Act 
when she refused to apply for employment 
at the prevailing rate of pay in the district 
and of a kind she could have easily per- 
formed. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
single, 30 years of age, was employed as 
an assembler by a manufacturer of auto- 
mobile parts at a wage of $1.13 an hour 
from February 12, 1952, to May 7, 1952, 
when she was laid off because of a shortage 
of work. On May 8, 1952, she filed a 
renewal claim for benefit, which was 
allowed. During the period from July 14, 
1952, to August 29, 1952, she again worked 
for the same manufacturer. 


On September 5, 1952, the local office 
notified her of employment in her home 
town as a binder with a litho-printing firm 
at a wage of 72 cents an hour. The hours 
of work were eight a day and 40 a week 
(day work). According to the submissions, 
the prevailing rate of pay in the district 
for that type of work ranged from 59 to 
83 cents an hour. She refused to apply 
for the employment on the grounds that 
the wages were too low and that she 
expected to return to work for her 
previous employer. The local office com- 
mented that the claimant’s former employer 
reported that the probable date of rehiring 
was very indefinite and that she might 
not be called back to work before six 
months’ time. The local office further 
commented that the prospective employer 
would have given her employment until 
Christmas and that the job could have 
developed into a permanent one. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit for a 
period of six weeks because she had, 
without good cause, refused to apply for 
a situation in suitable employment within 
the meaning of Section 40(1)(a) of the 
Act. 
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The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees which, after having heard her and 
her representative, by a majority finding, 
disallowed the appeal. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Conclusions.—The claimant, who had 
been successful in obtaining only six weeks’ 
employment with the ........... Products 
Company since May 7, 1951, was offered, 
on September 5, 1952, temporary work 
other than in her usual occupation but 
of a kind that she could have easily 
performed. She refused to accept it on 
the grounds that the rate of pay was too 
low and that she expected to be recalled to 
work by her former employer. 

With regard to the rate of pay offered, 
the court of referees found that it was 
“above the prevailing starting rate” in the 
district for that kind of work and, on the 
evidence before me, I have no valid reason 
to differ from the finding of fact. 

As to the claimant’s statement that she 
expected to be recalled to work by her 
former employer, the local office at the 
time of the offer inquired from him as to 
the probable date of her re-employment. 
His answer was that he had no idea and 
that it might not be before six months’ 
time. It turned out, however, that she 
resumed work with him four or five weeks 
later. 


I can understand the claimant’s point of 
view in refusing to accept temporary work 
at a rate of pay lower than that which 
she had previously received particularly as 
she expected to regain the job in which 
she had established seniority. On the other 
hand, I cannot lose sight of the fact that 
unemployment insurance is a measure 
essentially designed to financially assist the 
worker who is in the unfortunate position 
of being unable to find employment and 
that Section 40(3) of the Act provides as 
follows :— 

After a lapse of such an interval from 
the date on which an insured person 
becomes unemployed as, in the circum- 
stances of the case, is reasonable, employ- 
ment shall not be deemed to be not suit- 
able by reason only that it is employment 
of a kind other than employment in the 


usual occupation of the insured person, if 
it is employment at a rate of wages not 


} 
é 


lower and on conditions not less favour- 
able than those observed by agreement 
between employees and employers or, fail- 
ing any such agreement, than _ those 
recognized by good employers. : 


For those reasons, I do not consider that 
I would be carrying out the intent of the 
Act if I were to decide that the claimant 
should have been allowed to continue to 
recelve unemployment insurance benefit 
when there was work available for her at 
the prevailing rate of pay in the district 
and of a kind that she could have easily 
performed. 


The appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CU-B 887, December 4, 1952 


Held: (1) That employment in the local 
textile industry at the prevailing rate of 
pay was suitable for a young mother who 
had been unemployed for several months, 
even though it involved shift work. 

(2) That inasmuch as she was available for 
work from 7:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., which 
are normal working hours, she had not so 
restricted her field of employment as to 
be no longer considered available for work 
within the meaning of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 21 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on January 12, 1952, 
and stated therein that she had been 
employed by a manufacturer of power chain 
saws aS a press machine operator at a 
wage of 75 cents an hour from September 
14, 1951, to January 11, 1952, when she 
was laid off because of a shortage of work. 


In April 1952, the insurance officer dis- 
qualified her from the receipt of benefit 
for a period of six weeks under Section 
40(1)(a) of the Act because she had refused 
to apply for a situation in suitable employ- 
ment, as a power sewing machine operator 
with a textile company at a wage of 60 
cents an hour plus piece work. The reason 
then given for her refusal was that she had 
no one to look after her baby in the even- 
ings. The local office reported that she was 
able to do day work from 7:30 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. but was not free to take shift 
work. 


On August 8, 1952, the local office noti- 
fied her of permanent employment on a 
shift basis as a power sewing machine 
operator with another textile company at 
a wage of 60 cents an hour. The prevail- 
ing rate was reported to be from 50 to 65 
cents an hour. She refused to apply for 
the employment, again stating that she had 
nobody to mind her baby in the evenings. 
The local office commented that for several 


months past there had been no openings 
for married women desiring day work in 
factories. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit for a 
period of six weeks because she had, with- 
out good cause, refused to apply for a 
situation in suitable employment (Section 
40(1)(a) of the Act). He also disqualified 
her from the receipt of benefit for an 
indefinite period because she was not avail- 
able for work (Section 27(1)(b) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees which, after having heard her and 
her representative, by a majority finding, 
upheld the decisions of the insurance 
officer. 

With the claimant’s consent a union 
representative appealed to the Umpire, 
contending that the plant to which she 
was referred for employment on August 8, 
1952, was paying much lower than the going 
wages and that the work, which was on a 
shift basis, was not suitable for the 
claimant. 

The manager of the local office in a 
memorandum to the Regional Claims 
Officer dated October 7, 1952, submitted 
information which he had obtained regard- 
ing rates of pay being paid by a number 
of employers in the locality. 


Conclusions.—It is contended on the 
claimant’s behalf that “shift work with its 
dislocation of home life, living and meal 
requirements, etc., should not be within 
the jurisdiction of an insurance officer to 
exercise any power of direction or 
compulsion”. 


It is not only the right but the duty 
of the placement officer to direct a claimant 
to any employment which, under the cir- 
cumstances, is suitable and this may mean 
employment involving shift work. What- 
ever inconvenience it may cause the 
worker, shift work is a recognized fact in 
industry. 


I readily understand that in the case of 
the claimant, who is a young married 
woman with a baby, employment involving 
night work would considerably disturb her 
domestic life. On the other hand, one can- 
not overlook the fact that she had been 
out of work for several months when she 
was referred to what was apparently the 
only employment available. In _ that 
lengthy period of time she had been unable 
to find employment of the kind that she 
wanted and the local office reported that 
for several months it had had no openings 
for married women who desired day work 
in factories. 


(Continued on page 747) 
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Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during March 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During March the Department of Labour prepared 138 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. 

In the same period, a total of 94 contracts in these categories was awarded. Par- 
ticulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available, on request, to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 


contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each 
of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification 
of labour shown in the wage schedule 
included in the contract is a minimum rate 
only and contractors and subcontractors 
are not exempted from the payment of 
higher wages in any instance where, during 
the continuation of the work, wage rates in 
excess of those shown in the wage schedule 
have been fixed by provincial legislation, 
by collective agreements in the district, or by 
current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight 
in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the 
Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour for all 
hours worked in excess of eight per day 
and 44 per week; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated 
against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the 
employee has made a complaint with respect 
to such discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts awarded under this heading for the month of March are set out below:— 


Department 


NOTICUIGUTE Lecce se tacts ce ee eee ote eee the.- 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited: 


(Building and Maintenance)............ 
Defence Production (February report)...... 
POSE POMS ee. Auto che ties SRE oe ees 6 


(The labour conditions included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on 
such contracts shall be paid such wages as 
are currently paid in the district to com- 
petent workmen, and if there is no current 
rate then a fair and reasonable rate, but in 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 


5b. 2 $ 54,921.49 
58 1 8,541.60 
sje 151 9,851,019 .00 
ef 9 141,192.61 
rei 3 16,261.00 


no event shall the wages paid be less than 
those established by the laws of the proy- 
ince in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those 
fixed by the custom of the trade in the 
district, or if there be no such custom then 
fair and reasonable hours; 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction.: 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


(c) overtime rates of pay_may be estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour: for al 
hours worked in excess of those fixed by 
custom of the trade in the district, or in 
excess of fair and reasonable hours; 


(d) no employee shall be discriminated 
against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee 
has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during March 


During March the sum of $606.60 was collected from three employers who had failed to ° 
pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This amount 
has been, or will be, distributed to the 26 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded—March 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
Bow River Project Alta: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction of canal & road, 


ete (Distributary R Extension). 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N 8: Nova Scotia Light & 
Power Co, *extension of electrical distribu- 
tion system. Saint John N B: M H 
Downs, *interior painting, Rochwood Court. 
Montreal P Q: Montreal Management & 
Maintenance Co Ltd, *interior painting, 
Benny Farm Gardens; Guy Ouiment, 
*interior painting, Villeray Terrace. Nitro 
P Q: A Lecompte & Fils, *installation of 
fire alarm system. Downsview Ont: 
Rayner Construction Ltd, construction of 
roads & drives; Redfern Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of houses, RCAF Station. 
Ottawa Ont: S W Farrell & Son, *supply 


& erection of chain link fence, Strathcona 
Heights; James Rotar, *supply & installa- 
tion of protective window screens, Strath- 
cona Heights. Trenton Ont: John N 
Entwistle, construction of school. Windsor 
Ont: Bavestroughing Perfect Service, *eaves- 
troughing. Edmonton Alta: O K Construc- 
tion & Supply Co Ltd, completion of road- 
ways & driveways. Macaulay B C: 
Rosehall Nurseries Ltd, *landscaping. Van- 
couver B C: Ed Johnston, landscaping, 
Fraserview; W W Philpott, interior paint- 
ing, West Broadway. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Lachine P Q: O Langlois Construction 
Ltd, construction of water storage tank. 
Valcartier P Q: Nap Trudel & Fils, con- 
struction of headquarters bldg: Ville la 
Salle P Q: Mobeec Ltd, installation of 
lighting & lamps in warehouse bldg. 
Uplands Ont: Terminal Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of watermains, storm & 
sanitary sewers. Gimli Man: Maple Leaf 
Construction, construction of roads. Shilo 
Man: Red River Construction Co Ltd, 


installation of sewer & water connections to 
barracks blocks. Dundurn Sask: North 
West Electric Co Ltd, construction of 
electrical distribution system; New West 
Construction Co Ltd, grading & services for 
new magazine area. Saskatoon Sask: W C 
Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
synthetic training bldg. Claresholm Alta: 
Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of bldg & access roads. 


Building and Maintenance 


Dartmouth N S: T P Lusby & Co Ltd, 
connecting hangars to steam distribution 
system, HMCS “Shearwater”. Debert N S: 
Rayner Construction Ltd, rehabilitation & 
improvement of roads. Newport Corners 
N S: Ralph & Arthur Parsons Ltd, exten- 
sion of water main line, Naval Radio 
Station. Sydney N S: Silver & Roberts, 
provision of electrical facilities for de- 
humidification program of reserve fleet, 
Point Edward Naval Base. St Hubert P Q: 
_ Viau Asphalt & Paving, construction of 


storm drain & ditch, RCAF Station. 
St Johns P Q: Eagle Roofing Co, applica- 
tion of built up roof. Valcartier P Q: 
Magloire Cauchon Ltd, alterations & exten- 
sions to bldg. Camp Ipperwash Ont: 
Calcott Plumbing Co, installation & paint- 
ing of low pressure steam heating system. 
Hamilton Ont: Barclay Construction Ltd, 
construction of extension & interior alter- 
ations to galley in barracks block, HMCS 
“Star”, Saskatoon Sask: Myers Construc- 
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tion Co Ltd, construction of small arms 
range bldg, HMCS “Unicorn”. Ralston 
Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, repairs 
to river intake, water supply system, 
Suffield Experimental Station. Wainwright 
Alta: Northern Asbestos & Bldg Supplies 


Ltd, erection of Butler bldgs, Military 
Camp. Boundary Bay B C: R N Cowherd, 
conversion from coal to oil heating units. 
Esquimalt B C: J A Pollard Construction, 
repairs & improvements to central victual- 
ling depot, HMC Dockyard. 


National Harbours Board 


Saint John N B: Standard Dredging Co 
Ltd, construction of extension to pier 2-3. 
Vancouver Harbour B C: Vancouver Pile 
Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, float 


renewal at fishermen’s wharf; City Con- 
struction Co Ltd, paving shed floors, 
Ballantyne Pier. 


Department of Public Works 


Glovertown Nfld: B Stokes & Sons Ltd, 
construction of RCMP Detachment bldg. 
St John’s Nfld: Geo A Pye, interior paint- 
ing & redecorating UIC offices. Charlotte- 
town P E I: Bruce Stewart & Co Ltd, 
*renewals «& repairs to dredge “PWD 
No 12”; L M Poole & Co, alterations & 
additions, Sterns Bldg. Digby N S: Kentville 
Hardware Store Ltd, re-roofing & flashing 
freight shed. Gunning Cove N S: Alfred 
Thimot & Medard Comeau, wharf exten- 
sion. Halifax N S: A S Lee, improvements 
to heating system, K of C Bldg. North 
Sydney N S: North Sydney Marine Rail- 
way Co Ltd, *renewals & repairs to scow 
“PWD. No 163”. Sandy Cove N 8S: LG 
Rawding Construction Ltd, breakwater re- 
construction. Western Shore N S: Mosher & 
Rawding Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Yar- 
mouth N §S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, 
supply of rock for & construction of 
enrockment at ferry terminal. Campbell- 
ton N B: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, 
accommodation for ferry. Chipman N B: 
Myles D Chown, alterations & improve- 
ments to post office bldg. Fredericton 
N B: Caldwell Construction Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of customs counters & fittings in 
new public bldg. Saint John N B: E. 
Mooney Construction Ltd, construction of 
garage, gravel surfacing, etc, RCMP bar- 
racks; R Jack Atkins, construction of single 
family residence, RCMP barracks; Mooney 
Construction Co, alterations to Lawson 
Motors bldg. Shediac Bridge N B: Modern 
Construction Ltd, construction of wharf. 
Cross Point P Q: James S Watt, exten- 
sion to jetties. Farnham P Q: Desourdy 
Construction Ltd, construction of protec- 
tion wall. Hull P Q: A Lanctot Construc- 
tion Co, alterations to Lido Club. bldg 
for UIC. Montreal P Q: A F Byers Con- 
struction Co Ltd, partitioning work, ete, 
postal station “B”; William Henry 
Madigan, interior painting & decorating, 
Customs Examining warehouse. Ste Anne 
de Bellevue P Q: Eagle Construction Co, 
extension to stores bldg, Ste Anne’s 
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Hospital. St Joachim de Tourelle P Q: 
Charles Verreault, wharf repairs & exten- 
sion. Sept Iles P Q: J Lionel Bizier, con- 
struction of transit shed. Sorel P Q: 
Lucien lLachapelle, harbour repairs & 
improvements. Kitchener Ont: Craftsmen 
Painting & Decorating Contractors, interior 
& exterior painting & redecorating, public 
bldg. Ottawa Ont: Automatic Sprinkler 
Co of Canada Ltd, supply & installation 
of automatic sprinkler system, 35 George 
St; Sirotek Construction Ltd, construction 
of roof, snow guards, gutters, etc, MD «& 
PM Laboratories; H G Francis & Sons, 
installation of heating & ventilating unit, 
main piggery, Central Experimental Farm; 
Dominion Electric Protection Co, installa- 
tion of fire alarm & night watch systems 
in Mines Branch bldg; Fred Guy & Son, 
moving certain RCMP sections from Justice 
bldg & Justice annex to Seminary bldg. 
Owen Sound Ont: Russel-Hipwell Engines 
Ltd, *construction of steel hopper scows for 
dredges. Portsmouth Ont: A F Simpson, 
wharf repairs & reconstruction. Temagami 
Ont: T G McDonald Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of wharf. Toronto Ont: T J 
Colbourne Construction Ltd, alterations to 
bldg, 3 Sullivan St. Windsor Ont: The 
Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, construc- 
tion of office bldg for UIC. Shoal Lake 
Man: Universal Contractors Ltd, construc- 
tion of public bldg. Winnipeg Man: Harris 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf extension & 
repairs. North Portal Sask: Stead Con- 
struction Co, construction of residence for 
Veterinarian, Department of Agriculture. 
Kuper Island B C: James McDonald Con- 
struction Co Ltd, renewal of wharf & float. 
Lake Cowichan B C: Cowichan Housing 
Ltd, construction of detachment bldg for 
RCMP. New Westminster B C: Ward & 
Son Ltd, alterations to Belyea bldg. 
Westview B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, 
extension to floats. Whaletown B C: 
Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co 
Ltd, wharf & float repairs. 


Department of Transport 


Canso N S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) 
Ltd, construction of lock, entrance piers & 
channel for causeway. Sydney Harbour 
N S: Foundation Maritime Ltd, removal 
of wreck of “Pelican”. Trenton Ont: 
Central Bridge Co Ltd, repairs to Bridge 


No 1. Brandon Man: A F Byers Con- 
struction Co Ltd, repairs to roof trusses of 
hangar No 2. Regina Sask: A F Byers 
Construction Co Ltd, repairs to trusses of 
hangar No 3. 


Indian Labour Conference 


(Continued from page 740) 
to change conditions of employment during 
conciliation proceedings, the enforcement 
of collective agreements and arbitration 
awards, and methods for determining 
whether a union is entitled to recognition. 


At the end of the session, Shri Giri 
summed up the general trend of discus- 
sions. He found that all groups in the 
Conference were agreed on the basic policy 
of placing a greater emphasis on collective 
bargaining and the settlement of disputes 
through voluntary conciliation and arbitra- 
tion. However, the majority of the dele- 
gates were of the view that it would be 
too risky for governments to divest them- 
selves of authority to intervene with 
compulsory arbitration when all other 
methods of settlement had failed. Shri Giri 
said that he would carefully consider this 
view. 


Accepting the suggestion that a small 
committee be set up to agree on the basis 
of the new legislation, he decided to set 
up a committee composed of one repre- 
sentative from each of the four central 
organizations of workers and the three 
central organizations of employers. Each 
member could be accompanied by an 
adviser. 

Expressing his satisfaction with the 
achievements of the Conference, the Min- 
ister concluded :— 

The shift of emphasis from compulsory 
adjudication to collective bargaining is 
itself a great gain. Collective bargaining 
must become a habit instead of a neces- 
sity, and a habit becomes ingrained only 
if one has faith in it. The settlement of 
disputes is a difficult task, but the cultiva- 
tion of goodwill is an infinitely more 
difficult one. Compulsory adjudication may 
attempt the former, but collective bargain- 
ing alone can achieve the latter. 


Decisions of the Umpire 


(Continued on page 743) 

It has always been the policy of the 
adjudicating authorities under the Act to 
take into consideration, to a reasonable 
degree, one’s domestic circumstances. In 
this case, however, I do not consider that 
the intent of the Act and the interests of 
the mass of workers who contribute to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund would be 
served if I were to decide that the job 
offered to the claimant was not suitable 
or that she had just cause for refusing it. 

With regard to the low rate of pay, it is 
quite clear, from the additional informa- 
tion obtained and which is herein before 
referred to, that it was in accordance with 
the prevailing rate in the local textile 
industry for the kind of work which was 
offered to the claimant. 


I must say, however, that I do not agree 
with the finding of the court that the 
claimant has so restricted her field of 
employment that she can no longer be 
considered as being available for work 
within the meaning of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 

The claimant is apparently available for 
work from 7:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. which, after 
all, are normal working hours and I am 
not convinced that there is no likelihood of 
day work for her, if not in her usual occu- 
pation, in another occupation either in 
Me itis ae he (her home town), which has a 
population of approximtely 30,000, or in the 
surrounding district. 

For those reasons the court’s finding 
pursuant to Section 40 of the Act is main- 
tained and its finding pursuant to Section 
27(1)(b) is reversed. 
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Wases. Hours and 
Workings Conditions 


Pulp and Paper Industry 


Plant employees obtained average rise in wage rates of almost 2 per 
cent in 1952, although wage rates of a large number of workers were 
unchanged. Decided shift to 40-hour week occurred in some sections 


An average rise in wage rates of almost 
two per cent was obtained by plant 
employees in the pulp and paper industry 
in 1952. The wage rates of a large number 
of workers, however, remained unchanged. 
There was a decided shift to a 40-hour 
week in certain sections of the industry. 
These trends were indicated in the October 
1952, survey by the Department of Labour 
covering 102 pulp and paper mills across 
Canada. 


Wage Changes 

In the 12-month period prior to October 
1, 1952, plant employees in the pulp and 
paper industry benefited by. gains in wage 
rates averaging 1:9 per cent. These were 
substantially lower than in the previous 
year when an average rise of 20-4 per cent 
occurred. The index of wage rates for the 
industry rose from 248-1 to 252-9 on a base 
of 1939 as 100. 

In developing an index of wage rates for 
the industry as a whole, four sub-industry 
indexes were used. Three of these cover 
production workers in the major manufac- 
turing divisions of the industry, pulp, news- 
print and paper other than newsprint, and 
the fourth, maintenance workers in all 
three divisions. Modest increases in wage 
rates were evident in pulp, newsprint and 
maintenance but no change was shown in 
the index for paper other than newsprint. 
The indexes of average wage levels for the 
industry as a whole and the four separate 
occupational groups are shown below for 
1951 and 1952 in terms of 1939 as 100. 


cE 

Mg EONS 

19 "SO 19 "TO rat AY 

od eee 

a se AR 

Pulp and. Paper...... 248-1 252-9 1-9 

LEACH OMe SS chee oe 275°3 283°0 2-8 

INGWSOTITT sneer 224-0 224-7 2-0 
Paper other than 

Newsprint ......... 244-0 244-0 0:0 

Maintenance ......... 252°7 259°8 2-8 


Employees receiving wage increases were 
widely dispersed geographically and the 
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amounts obtained varied according to both 
geographic location and manufacturing 
division. 

In Nova Scotia upward wage adjust- 
ments of 4 or 5 cents an hour were most 
common but one mill raised rates by 9 to 
19 cents. No major changes in rates of 
pay occurred in New Brunswick. In 
Ontario, an agreement between 12 major 
pulp and newsprint manufacturing firms 
and nine AFL-TLC unions provided for 
increases in wage rates of 4 cents an hour 
effective May 1, 1952, and an additional 
4 cents at November 1 (L.G., Oct. 1952, 
p. 1300), although only the former are 
reflected in the wage index. While there 
were no adjustments in wage rates in the 
important fine paper mills in Quebec and 
Ontario during the period covered, an 
agreement was executed September 30 
providing for a reduction of working hours 
from 48 to 44 on January 1, 1953, with 
maintenance of take-home pay plus a 
retroactive increase in rates of 3 cents an 
hour to the date of the agreement (L.G., 
April, p. 577). A small number of sulphite 
and newsprint plants in Quebec granted 
modest increases. In British Columbia, 
pulp and paper workers received an upward 
adjustment in hourly rates of 10 cents an 
hour, effective July 1, 1952. 

On a Canada basis, wage changes for 
the 27 selected occupations used in this 
analysis and listed in Table 1 varied 
within very narrow limits. A drop of 1 
cent an hour is indicated for beatermen, 
backtenders and third hands in mills 
producing paper other than newsprint.t 
For the remaining occupations, average 
increases ranged from 2 to 6 cents an hour. 


4Minor fluctuations in rates, such as the 
l-cent decrease noted, can quite easily be 
caused by shifts in the employment distri- 
bution of workers among mills and prov- 
inces and can also be the result of. slight 
modifications in coverage and _ reporting 
methods. 


TABLE I.—_CANADA AVERAGE HOURLY 
WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCU- 
PATIONS IN THE PULP AND PAPER 
INDUSTRY, 1949-52 


Occupation 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 
Pulp $ $ $ $ 

Wood Handler (1)............ -99 | 1-04 | 1-25 1-28 
CEPINGEPIMANE fea as wedi as 1-04 | 1-10 | 1-34 1-38 
GiipperMiane sa cebess coe sa 1-02 | 1-08 | 1-32 | 1-35 
PL CICL DARE CRS, cea tiatpntasapayiiats ts 1-27 | 1-34 | 1-62 1-66 
Digester Cook.) .2......-...% 1-40 | 1-47 | 1-76 1-82 
Blow Pit Man 1-03 | 1-10 | 1-33 1-36 
Bercenman...csssoces oe ee ee 1-06 | 1-12 | 1-36 | 1-39 
Wet Machine Man....... riate ate nit Ok. -94 | 1-13 1:17 

Newsprint 
Deaterman se. . cae <a ctasi= « 1-02 | 1-08 | 1-32 1-35 
Machine Tender............. 2-16 | 2-24 | 2-65 | 2-69 
Backtender: owinrer tacit et 1-98 | 2-05 | 2-42 | 2-47 
eb Hind TELAT: oem tatere deiscnrsts 1-62 | 1-68 | 2-01 2-05 
ourcn Eland ees ice alee + 1-28 | 1-33 | 1-62 1-65 
Vargas Os Oe ee SAR er oe 1-19 | 1-25 | 1-51 1-54 
Machine Oiler................ 1-13 | 1-21 | 1-47 1-50 
RollPinisher®.. a. cctacs0e.- 1-04 | 1-10 | 1-35 | 1-37 

Paper Other Than 

Newsprint 
Beatermaty< .ahe tiie iacerssss +98 | 1-05 | 1-29 1-28 
Machine Tender. . 1-42 | 1-53 | 1-77 1:79 
Backtender....... 1-22 | 1-33 | 1-58 1-57 
Third Hand...... 1-10 | 1-18 | 1-42 | 1-41 
inane oe cats aici s ss -98 | 1-06 | 1-23 1-25 

Maintenance 
POGETICIAT: Soca cide Go bepress +e 1-29 | 1-38 | 1-69 1-73 
Stationary Fireman 1-12 | 1-19 | 1-46 1-51 
Lahouret:.. 22. st dae «3 ...-| °96 | 1-02 | 1-23 1-27 
Machinist. . sett wf 1-28.) 1-87) 1:66) 1:70 
Millwright.......... .---| 1°26 | 1-36 | 1°63 | 1-67 
Iie) UL eee AS eon en ee 1-27 | 1-36 | 1-66 | 1-71 


(1) Includes Conveyor Man, Sorter, Loader, Cleaner, 
Stackerman, ete. 


Wage Structure 


Average wage rates for these same occu- 
pations are given in Table 2 on a regional 
basis. Newfoundland, important for the 
manufacture of newsprint, has not been 
shown separately in order to avoid dis- 
closing confidential information, as employ- 
ment is largely confined to two firms. 

Regional variations in wage rates are not 
as marked as in most industries, with 
workers in the Maritime Provinces and 
Quebec, in the majority of cases, averaging 
a few cents less than the national figures; 
those in Ontario and British Columbia, a 
few cents more. The highest rates for 
individual occupations were paid in British 
Columbia. 

Of eight occupations selected to repre- 
sent the pulp manufacturing division of the 
industry, digester cooks were the highest 
paid in all provinces and wet machine men 
the lowest, in all provinces but British 
Columbia. 

Wage rates were also analysed for eight 
occupations in the manufacture of news- 


print. Traditionally, this division of the 
industry has the highest wage structure, 
because of the greater responsibility 
involved in operating and maintaining 
machines which are of greater speed and 
width than those used for producing other 
types of paper. Machine tenders and 
backtenders, the most skilled occupations 
shown, received the highest rates of pay 
in all provinces and beatermen, an 
unskilled job category, had the lowest. 

Of the five occupations selected to rep- 
resent workers directly engaged in pro- 
ducing other types of paper, machine 
tenders and backtenders were again the 
highest paid’ job categories and finishers 
the lowest. Regionally, rates were similar 
in the Maritime Provinces and British 
Columbia and were somewhat- higher in 
these provinces than in Quebec and 
Ontario. 

Wage rate averages for six maintenance 
jobs were based on reports from firms in 
all three divisions of the industry. Elec- 
tricians, machinists, millwrights and pipe- 
fitters received similar rates and these were 
within a few cents of $1.70 an hour on a 
national basis. Rates for labourers, which 
form the base of the wage structure in 
this industry, averaged $1.27 an hour for 
Canada as a whole and ranged from $1.13 
in Nova Scotia to $1.49 in British Columbia. 


Hours of Work 

A definite trend to the 40-hour week 
for pulp and paper workers is indicated 
by information obtained in the October 
1952, survey. At that time more than 
one-third of the workers were in mills 
operating on a 40-hour schedule, compared 
with slightly more than 10 per cent a year 
previously. The following percentage 
distribution of plant workers according to 
length of work week in 1951 and 1952 
shows that the major change is a result of 
reductions from 44 and 42 hours to 40 in 
some mills. All plants reporting a 40-hour 
week in 1952 were on a 5-day schedule. 


Standard Percentage of 
Weekly Non-office Employees 
Hours 1951 1952 
40Mana lessee... 2:3 10:7 35°2 
Ho ie 5. a aie ee 774 oo 
Ce oe aes Ge RoR 12.9 3.4 
Over 44 and under 48 4 — 
BSS thc cee ket Mays oka s 66-7 59-8 
Overs Ain Geen wencme 1:9 1:6 
100-0 100-0 
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Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Consumer Price Index, April 1, 1953 


For the fifth month in a row, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ consumer 
price index has dropped. Between March 2 
and April 1 it declined 0-2 per cent from 
114-8 to 114-6, the lowest level since 
July 1951. 


Food prices were lower, clothing costs 
unchanged and rents higher. 


The declines in food prices continued to 
dominate the total index. A drop of 0:7 
per cent in this series, from 111-6 to 110-9, 
reflected lower quotations for fresh meats, 
notably beef, veal and lamb, coupled with 
losses for potatoes and butter. Eggs, coffee, 
apples and processed pork prices were 
firmer. 


Changes among other groups were small. 
The index for other commodities and ser- 
vices moved from 115-2 to 115-0, mainly 
because of the removal of radio licence fees, 
which overbalanced advances in health care 
items. 

An advance in the household operation 
index from 116-7 to 116-9 was due to 
higher electricity rates. An increase in the 
rent component of the shelter index was 
reflected in a 0-2-per-cent change to 122-7. 
Clothing remained unchanged at 109-7. 

The index one year earlier (April 1, 
1952) was 116-8; group indexes were: food, 
117-2; shelter, 119-4; clothing, 112-5; 
household operation, 116-8; other commodi- 
ties and services, 116-6. 


Cost-of-Living Index, April 1, 1953 

The cost-of-living index (1935-39=100) 
also dropped during March, from 184-2 at 
March 2 to 183-9 at April 1. At April 1, 
1952, it was 188-7. 

Group indexes at April 1 (March 2 
figures in parentheses) were: food, 223-5 
(225-7); rent, 150-9 (150-7); fuel and light, 
155-5 (154-4); clothing, 205-5 (205-5); 
home furnishings and_ services, 196:8 
(196-3); and miscellaneous, 148-7 (147-9). 

Group indexes one year ago (April 1, 
1952) were: food, 240:2; rent, 146-3; fuel 
and light, 152-5; clothing, 210-4; home 
furnishings and services, 200-5; and mis- 
cellaneous, 147-9. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, March 2, 1953 


Cost-of-living indexes for seven of the 
nine regional cities decreased between 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 


February 2 and March 2, 1953. Indexes 
for Saskatoon and Edmonton advanced 
slightly. 

Among food price changes, decreases 
occurred for most cuts of beef and fresh 
pork while increases in egg prices were 
general. Potato prices were lower in all 
centres except Edmonton. An advance in 
the price of bread was reported for 
Saskatoon. 


In the clothing and home furnishings 
and services groups, price changes were 
scattered, the movement being mainly up. 

Fuel and light indexes remained un- 
changed in all cities except Vancouver, 
where a slight advance in coal prices was 
reported. 


Rent indexes moved up fractionally in 
five cities and remained unchanged in the 
other four. 


In all cities except Edmonton, where 
higher fares were reported for local transit, 
the miscellaneous items series showed a 
sharp drop, the result of decreases in 
cigarette prices. 

Composite city cost-of-living index point 
changes between February 2 and March 2 
were as follows: St. John’s, —1-0 to 101-3 
(1949=100); Montreal, —0:7 to 189-8; 
Winnipeg, —0:6 to 176-6; Saint John, 
—0-4 to 180-4; Vancouver, —0:4 to 187-1; 
Halifax, —0-3 to 173-6; Toronto, —0-3 to 
181-2; Edmonton, +0-6 to 176°3; and 
Saskatoon, +0-3 to 182-4. 


Wholesale Prices, March 1953 


Wholesale prices increased slightly in 
March. The composite index number 
advanced from 220-9 to 221-9 between 
February 14 and March 14, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ monthly 
report. 


The March index this year was down 
about four per cent from a year earlier. 


Five major component groups moved up 
from February, while one was unchanged 
and two declined. The index for non- 
ferrous metals advanced sharply from 168-5 
to 174-7, mainly because of firmer prices 
for copper and its products coupled with 
lesser advances in lead, silver and tin. A 
slightly weaker price tone for the Canadian 
dollar was reflected in a higher quotation 
for gold. It was also a factor in advancing 
prices for other exports, notably news- 
print. 

The wood, wood products and paper 
index advanced from 289-7 to 290-9, mainly 
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as a result of the newsprint increase as 
well as changes in white pine, spruce and 
woodpulp. These outweighed lower quota- 
tions for British Columbia fir and cedar. 

The vegetable products index rose from 
200-9 to 201-5 as firmness for grains, vege- 
table oils and tea, coffee and cocoa out- 
weighed weakness in potatoes, onions, 
rubber and livestock feeds. 

A gain in fibres, textiles and textile 
products from 241-1 to 241-6 reflected 
strength for raw cotton, raw wool and 
worsted cloth. 

An advance in non-metallic minerals was 
due to increases in brick, imported United 
States anthracite and sulphur. 

In the animal products group, scattered 
decreases, mainly in livestock except hogs, 
beef carcass, sausage and butter outweighed 
advances in fish, hogs, fresh and cured pork 
and eggs to lower the index from 239-0 to 
238-7. 

The index for chemicals and allied 
products declined from 176-7 to 176-5 
because of lower quotations for zine oxide 
and sodium bichromate, which outweighed 
advances for certain inorganic chemicals. 


1953 


Tron and steel products remained un- 
changed at 221-4. 


Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets registered a further decline in 
March; the composite index receded from 
222-6 to 220-8. Lower prices for field 
products, notably potatoes, were mainly 
responsible; the index for this series 
dropped from 182-1 to 177-3. Grains were 
higher on average. Animal products, on 
the other hand, increased from 263-1 to 
264-3 as a result of increases in eggs, fowl, 
eastern butterfat and western hogs, which 
overbalanced lower quotations for other 
types of livestock and milk sold for cheese 
manufacture. 

Residential building material prices were 
firmer in March. The composite index 
advanced from 282-3 to 283-4, recovering 
most of the drop occurring during the 
January-February period. Most of the 
advance was due to higher prices for mill- 
work items coupled with lesser increases 
for brick and copper wire. 


Reversing a three-month downtrend, the 


United States consumer price index moved 


up fractionally between mid-February and mid-March. On March 15 the index (1947- 
1949—100) stood at 113-6, 0-2 per cent higher than a month earlier. The cost-of-living 


index, on a 1935-39 base, stood at 189-9, 0:3 
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per cent above the mid-February level. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, March, 1953* 


Although the time loss from industrial 
disputes resulting in work stoppages in- 
creased slightly during March there was 
little change from the low figures of the 
previous two months. Three stoppages 
caused about 67 per cent of the total idle- 
ness. These were: clothing and _ hosiery 
factory workers at Montreal, Que.; grain 
elevator workers at New Westminster and 


Vancouver, B.C.; and coal miners at New . 


Waterford, N.S. 


Wages and related questions were the 
central issues in 11 of the 21 stoppages in 
March 1953, causing 48 per cent of the 
total loss. Of the other disputes, five arose 
over causes affecting working conditions, 
four over dismissals or suspensions and one 
over a union question. 


Preliminary figures for March 1953, show 
21 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 5,450 workers, with a time loss of 
33,018 man-working days, compared with 
19 strikes and lockouts in February 1953, 
with 3,757 workers involved and a loss of 
23,777 days. In March 1952, there were 
25 strikes and lockouts, involving 5,186 
workers and a loss of 65,272 days. 

For the first three months of 1953 
preliminary figures show 38 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 9,108 workers, with a 


time loss of 87,845 days. In the same 
period in 1952 there were 41 strikes and 
lockouts, with 20,645 workers involved and 
a loss of 184,020 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in March 19538, was 0:04 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 0-03 
per cent in February 1953; 0:08 per cent 
in March 1952; 0:04 per cent for the first 
three months of 1953; and 0-07 per cent 
for the first three months of 1952. 

Of the 21 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in March 1953, two were settled in 
favour of the workers, one in favour of 
the employer, four were compromise settle- 
ments and seven were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month seven 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; and waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LAsour GAzerre from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this article are taken, as far as 
possible, from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from_ the 
International Labour Office Year Book of 
Labour Statistics.) 


Great Brifain and Northern Ireland 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in January 1953, was 136 and four were still 
in progress from the previous month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress, 24,100 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
60,000 working days caused. 

Of the 136 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in January, eight, 
directly involving 1,700 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages and 50, 
directly involving 5,900 workers, over other 
wage questions; six, directly involving 900 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 14, directly involving 2,100 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; and 58, 
directly involving 3,100 workers, were over 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments. 

For 1952, preliminary figures show a total 
of 1,718 work stoppages beginning in the 
year, 416,000 workers directly and indirectly 
involved in all stoppages in progress during 
the year and a time loss of 1,793,000 work- 
ing days. Comparable figures for 1951 are, 
1,719 stoppages, 379,000 workers with a 
time loss of 1,694,000 days. 


United States 

Preliminary figures for February 1953, 
show 350 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month in which 120,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,000,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for January 1953, are 350 work stoppages 
involving 200,000 workers and a time loss 
of 1,250,000 days. 
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From Labour Department Library 


Canadian Labour Newspapers, 
Journals Available on Microfilm 


Microfilms of Canadian labour journals 
and newspapers are now available from the 
Department of Labour Library. Positive 


film will be supplied at a price of nine . 


cents per foot, delivered. 


Persons ordering film may use the 
coupon printed at the end of the following 
list of titles available. When ordering, 
please list the title and place of publica- 
tion. Cheques should be made payable to 
the Receiver General. 


Any film found defective or unsatis- 
factory may be returned for replacement 
or refund. 

The Library will appreciate co-operation 
in locating the source of issues missing 
from the titles listed below. 


The Advocate. Vancouver. Proletarian 
' Publishing Association. No. 2-283, Jan. 25, 
1935-June 14, 1940. 3 reels. 128 ft. Super- 
sedes B.C. Worker’s News and the People’s 
Advocate. Lacks: Jan. 18, 1935; May 29, 
Sept. 11, 1986; Nov. 19, 1987. 


Alberta Labor News. Edmonton. Alberta 
Federation of Labor. V. 1, No. 1-V.15, 
No. 52, Sept. 4, 1920-Aug. 24, 1935. 5 reels. 
368 ft. Supersedes Edmonton Free Press. 


B.C. District Union News. Vancouver. 
British Columbia District Union, Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. V. 1-V. 7, June 28, 1944-Feb. 11, 
1952. 52 ft. Lacks: June 10, 1944; May 
1947; Feb-Apr. 1949. 


The British Columbia Labor News. 
Vancouver. Vancouver Trades and Labor 
Council. V. 1, No. 1-29, July 29, 1921- 
May 26, 1922. 8 ft. Absorbed by British 
Columbia Federationist; later Canadian 
Labor Advocate. Complete set. 


B.C. Lumber Worker. Vancouver. 
International Woodworkers of America. 
V. 4-V.19, Apr. 14, 19384-Nov. 15, 1951. 
2 reels. 146 ft. Lacks: ?-Mar. 1934; May 
1934; Aug. 1934; Dec. 8, 1934; June 30, 
1936; Aug. 8, 1986; Dec. 2, 1936; Mar. 10, 
1937; Aug. 11, 1987; Sept. 23, 1946; Oct. 
21, 1946-Jan. 13, 1947; Feb. ? 1947; May 
19-June 16, 1947. 
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British Columbia Musician. Vancouver. 
Musician’s Union. VY. 1-V. 6, May 8, 1923- 
Sept. 1928. 58 feet. Ceased publication 
Sept. 1928. Complete set. 


Bulletin. Winnipeg. International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. V. 2-V. 8, July 1913- 
April 1924. 2 reels. 65 ft. Superseded by 
Machinist Bulletin. Lacks: Sept. 1913; 
Oct. 1918; Feb. 1914; July 1914; Sept. 
1914; Dec. 1914; Feb. 1916. 


The Canadian Labor Advocate. 
Vancouver. Vancouver Trades and Labor 
Council. 4th yr.-18th yr., Nov. 18, 1911- 
Apr. 29, 1926. 6 reels. 386 ft. Super- 
sedes The British Columbia Labor News 
and British Columbia Federationist. Ceased 
Publication Apr. 29, 1926. Lacks: 1909- 
Nov. 11, 1911; Oct. 24, 1913; Oct. 2, 1914. 


Canadian Labor Herald. Vancouver. 
Vancouver Council of Canadian Federation 
of Labour. V. 1-V. 5, Oct. 1937-Apr. 1942. 
35 ft. Ceased publication Apr. 1942. Com- 
plete set. 


Canadian Labor Leader. Sydney, NS. 
Endorsed by Sydney Trades and Labor 
Council. V. 1, No. 1-53, Oct. 26, 1912- 
Noy. 2, 1918. 30 ft. Supersedes Lunn’s 
Weekly. Ceased publication Noy. 2, 1918. 
Lacks: 1917; Sept. 14-Sept. 21, 1918. 

Canadian Labor Press. Montreal. 
Allied Trades and Labor Association of 
Ottawa. V. 1-V. 32, Feb. 15, 1919-Nov. 30, 
1950. 5 reels. 355 ft. 


The Canadian Labor World. Hamilton. 
V. 1-12th yr., May 22, 1919-Nov. 26, 1931. 
2 reels. 119 ft. Supersedes The New 
Democracy. Lacks: Dec. 1980-Feb. 1981. 


Carpenters Monthly Bulletin. Toronto. 
Ontario Provincial Council, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 
No. 1-58, Aug. 1924-May/Oct. 1932. 20 ft. 
Supersedes Trade Report ... Lacks: May/ 
June 1927. 


The Citizen. Halifax. McCurdy Print- 
ing Co. V. 1-V. 31, May 9, 1919-Oct. 6, 
1950. 8 reels. 583 ft. Ceased publication 
1950. Lacks: July 16, 1920; Oct. 18, 1922; 
Apr. 7, 1923; Apr. 2, 1937; Oct. -30, 1942; 
Feb. 26, 1943; Aug. 6, 1943; Sept. 14, 1945- 
Dec. 6, 1946; June 18, 1947; June 21, 1947; 
Dec. 12, 1947; Feb. 21, 1948; Dec. 30, 1949. 


The Clarion. Toronto. Clarion Publish- 
ing Association. V. 1-V. 17, Mar. 15, 1922- 
Nov. 11, 1939. 11 reels. 825 ft. Super- 
sedes The Worker and Daily Clarion. 
Ceased publication Novy. 11, oars Lacks: 
Apr. 3-May 15, 1926. 

The Eastern  Federationist. New 
Glasgow, N.S. Pictou County Trades -and 
Labor Council and Federation of Labor. 
V. 2, No. 1-34, Mar. 8-Oct. 25, 1919. 23 ft. 
Superseded by the Workers’ Weekly. Lacks: 
1918-Mar. 1, 1919. 


The Eastern Labour News. Moncton, 
N.B. Percy D. Ayer. V. 1-V. 5, Feb. 6, 
1909- Nov. 15, 1913. 90 ft. Ceased publi- 
- cation Noy. 15, 1913. Lacks: June 10, 1911. 


Edmonton Free Press. Edmonton. 
Edmonton ‘Trades and Labor Council. 
V. 1-V. 2, Apr. 12, 1919-Aug. 21, 1920. 55 ft. 
Superseded by Alberta Labour News. Com- 
plete set. 


Federated Railwayman. Montreal. 
American Federation of Labor, Railway 
Employees Department. V. 3-V. 16, Jan. 
1926-Dec. 1951. 2 reels. 145 ft. Lacks: 
1925; Nov. 1947; Noy. 1948; June/July 
1951. 


The Federationist. Vancouver. C.C.F. 
V. 4-V. 8, Jan. 25, 1940-Nov. 4, 1948. 75 ft. 
Lacks: ?-Jan. 18, 1940. Ceased publication 
Nov. 4, 1948. 

The Fisherman. Vancouver. Pacific 


Coast Fishermen’s Union and Salmon Purse 
Seiners’ Union. V. 1-V. 11, Mar. 11, 1937- 


Dec. 19, 1950. 3 reels. 213 ft. Lacks: 
Feb. ?, July 3, 1987; Sept.-Dec. 1944. 
Ford Facts. Windsor. U.A.W.-C.LO. 


V. 2-V. 8, Dec. 3, 1942-Nov. 29, 1951. 60 
ft. Ceased publication July 25, 1952. 
Lacks: V. 1-V. 2, No. 14, 1941-42; V. 2, 
No. 69, 1944; V. 3, No. 7, 1946; V. 7, 
No. 16, 1950. 


Le Front Ouvrier. 
Social Ouvrier Inc. V. 1-V. 7, Dec. 2, 
1944-Nov. 24, 1951. 8 reels. 558 ft. 


The Gazette. Glace Bay, NS. The 
Gazette Publishing Co. Sept. 21, 1942- 
Jan.'15, 1949. 17 reels. 1490 ft. Superseded 
by The Star. *Lacks 90 issues. 


The Industrial Banner. London, Ont. 
Independent Labor Party of Ontario. V. 5- 
31st yr., Jan. 1897-Feb. 24, 1922. 4 reels 
285 ft. Ceased publication May 1922. 
Lacks: 1892-Dec. 1896; Nov. 1897; Jan- 
Dec. 1898; Feb. 1899; Aug. 1899; Apr. 1900; 
May 18-June 22, 1900; July 1900; Aug. 10, 
1900-May 1901; Sept. 1901; Nov. 1901; 
Dec. 1901?; Nov-Dec. 1902; May 1904; 
Sept. 1904. 


*Exact holdings available at the Library. 


Ottawa. Centre 


International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. V. 1-V. 10, 
Jan. 1937-Dec. 1951. 2 reels. 40 ft. Lacks: 
Apr. 1988; Oct. 1942; May-Sept? 1944; 
Oct-Nov? 1945. 


The Labor Advocate. Toronto. Grip 
Printing and Publishing Co. V. 1, No. 1- 
44, Dec. 5, 1890-Oct. 2, 1891. 35 ft. Ceased 
publication Oct. 2, 1891. Complete set. 


Labor Challenge. Toronto. Revolu- 
tionary Workers Party. V. 1-V. 7, June 1, 
1945-Apr. 1952. 35 ft. Ceased publication 
Apr. 1952. Lacks: Sept. 1951. 


The Labor Digest. Hamilton. 
District Trades and Labor Council. V. 1- 
V. 8, Dec. 1942-Dec. 1950. 45 ft. Lacks: 
Apr., Aug. 1948; Oct. 1949; Mar.-Aug., Dec. 
1951. 


The Labour Leader. Toronto. Labor 
Leader Publishing Co. V. 1-V. 32, June 27, 
1919-Dec. 1951. 5 reels. 414 ft. 


Labor Leader. Winnipeg. O.B.U. 
Movement. V. 1, No. 1-9, Apr. 4-May 30, 
1935. 6 ft. Supersedes O.B.U. Bulletin. 
Superseded by O.B.U. Monthly. Complete 
set. 


Justice. Montreal. 


Hamilton 


The Labor News. Hamilton. Labor 
News Publishing Co. V. 1-45th yr., Jan. 5, 
1912-Dec. 1951. 4 reels. 275 ft. Lacks: 


1913; Aug. 20, 1915; Feb. 9, 1917; Dec. 29? 
1917; Aug. 1921; 1924; Jan. 1934; Feb. 
1935; May, July, Sept., Nov. 1935; July 


1940; 1947. Positive: Jan. 29, 1936- Dec. 22, 
1945. 

Labor Statesman. Vancouver. Van- 
couver, New Westminster and District 
Trades and Labor Council. Nos. 1-636, 
Apr. 25, 1924-Dec. 1951. 4 reels. 335 ft. 
Lacks: Sept. 18, 1931. 

Labor Truth. Vancouver. Vancouver 
National Labour Council. V. 1-V. 6, May 


1934-Nov. 1939. 55 ft. 


The Labor World. (Le Monde Ouvrier) 
Montreal. La Federation du Travail du 
Quebec. YV. 1-36th yr., Mar. 18, 1916-Dec. 
1951. 10 reels. 771 ft. Lacks: Sept. 26, 
1925; Oct. 2, Nov. 20, Dec. 4, 1943; April 1, 
May 20, Nov. 4, 1944; Nov. 1946; 1947. 


Lunn’s Weekly. Truro, N.S. V. 1, No. 
42, Oct. 12, 1912. 5 ft. Superseded by 


Canadian Labor Leader. Lacks: V. 1, 
Nos. 1-41, 1912. 
Machinist Bulletin. Winnipeg. Inter- 


national Association of Machinists. V. 1- 
V. 3, Aug. 24, 1924-May 1928. 20 ft. 
Supersedes The Bulletin. Ceased publica- 
tion May, 1928. Lacks: Dec. 1926; Feb. 
1928. 
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Manitoba Commonwealth. Winnipeg. 
Winnipeg Trades and Labour Council. 
V. 1-V. 15, Mar. 6, 1925-Oct. 10, 1941. 4 
reels. 355 ft. Supersedes The Weekly 
News. Lacks: Apr. 9, 1926. 


Maritime Labor Herald. Glace Bay, 
NS. YV. 1-V. 5, Oct. 14, 1921-July 10, 1926, 
128 ft. Ceased publication July 10, 1926. 
Lacks: Oct. 4, 1924; Apr. 3, 1926. 


The New Call. Calgary. Calgary Trades 
and Labour Council. V. 1-V. 8, Mar. 1, 
1945-Mar. 26, 1952. 70 ft. Ceased publica- 
tion on Mar. 26, 1952. Complete set. 


One Big Union Bulletin. Winnipeg. 
Winnipeg Central Labor Council of the 
O.B.U. V. 1-V. 15, Aug. 12, 1919-May 24, 
1934. 6 reels. 480 ft. Superseded by 
Labor Leader and One Big Union Monthly. 
Lacks: Dec. 20, 1919; July 7-Aug. 25, 1927. 


One Big Union Monthly. Winnipeg. 
Winnipeg Central Labor Council of the 
One Big Union. V. 1, No. 1-11, Dec. 1937- 
Oct. 1938. 18 ft. Supersedes One Big 
Union Bulletin and Labor Leader. Ceased 
publication Oct. 1988. Complete set. 


The 
Arthur. 


Ontario Timber Worker. Port 

Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ 
Union. V. 1-V. 5, July 4, 1947-May 1951. 
25 ft. Superseded by The Woodworker. 
Complete set. 


The Oshaworker. Oshawa. United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America. V. 3-V. 9, 
Jan. 17, 1945-Dec. 19, 1951. 45 ft. Lacks: 
1942-Jan. 1945; Feb. 1945; Jan. 2, 1946. 


The Palladium of Labor. Hamilton. 
Knights of Labor. Jan. 13, 1883-Dec. 20, 


1886. 3 reels. 115 ft. Supersedes The 
Labor Union. Superseded by Evening 
Palladium. Ceased publication Dec. 18, 


1886. Lacks: Sept. 15, 1883; May 10, 1884; 
June 28, 1884; Dec. 19, 1885; Jan. 1886; 
Feb. 13-Mar. 13, 1886. 


The people; Labor’s Voice for Victory. 
Vancouver. V. 2-V. 3, Jan. 7, 1943-Sept. 30, 
1944. 2 reels. 60 ft. Lacks: 1942; Sept. 
16, 1944. 


The Postal Tribune. 
Postale) Montreal. Canadian Postal 
Employees Association and Federated 
Association of Letter Carriers. V. 5-V. 19, 
Apr. 1938-Dec. 1951. 3 reels. 200 ft. 


Lacks: 1934-Mar. 1938; Feb.-Sept. 1945. 
The Printing Workers’ Courier. Mont- 


(La Tribune 


real. Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union. VY. 1-V. 12, June 1939-June 1951. 
2 reels. 105 ft. 
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Searchlight. Montreal. Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union. V. 3-V. 13, Jan. 1939-Aug. 4, 
1949. 67 ft. Lacks: V. 1-V. 2, 1937-38; 
V. 5, No. 12, Dec. 1941; V. 8, 1944; V. 11, 
No. 2, 1947. 


The Star. Glace Bay, N.S. V. 1, No. 2- 
16, Jan. 27-May 5, 1949. 18 ft. Super- 
sedes The Gazette. Ceased publication 
1949. Lacks: Jan. 20, Apr. 14, 1949. 


Steel Labor. Canadian edition. Indian- 
apolis. United Steelworkers of America. 
V. 3-V. 16, Dec. 23, 1938-Dec. 1951. 2 reels. 
120 ft. Lacks: Apr-May 1941; May-Nov. 
1944. 

Steelworker and Miner. Sydney, NS. 
M. A. MacKenzie. No. 356-929, Apr. 12, ~ 
1941-Oct. 6, 1951. 58 ft. Lacks: ?-Apr. 5, 
1941; Sept. 26, 1942; Oct. 31, 1942; May 1, 
1943; July 17, 1943; Nov. 10, 1945; Nov. 
24, 1945; Jan. 5, 1946; Jan. 19, 1946; Nov. 
23, 1946; Sept. 18, 1947; Feb. 19, 1949; 
Mar. 5-Mar. 12, 1949; Aug. 5, 1950; Feb. 17, 
1951. 


The Toiler. Toronto. Toronto District 
Labour Council. V. 2-V. 4, Apr. 4, 1902- 
Dec. 9, 1904. 388 ft. Superseded by The 
Tribune. Lacks: ?-Apr. 18, 1902; May 2, 
1902; June 13-Dec. 19, 1902; Jan. 2, 1903; 
Jan. 16, 1903; Mar. 13, 1903; July 24, 1903; 


Oct. 14-21, 1904. 


Trade Report of the Ontario Provincial 
Council, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America. Toronto. 
Sept. 1917-July 1924. 28 ft. Superseded 
by Carpenters Monthly Bulletin. Complete 
set. 


The Trades Journal. Stellarton, NS. 
R. Drummond. YV. 1-V. 12, Feb. 4, 1880- 
Dec. 2, 1891. 4 reels. 167 ft. Ceased 
publication 1891. Lacks: Jan. 7-Jan. 28, 
1880; Mar. 3-Mar. 24, 1880; May 26, 1880; 
Sept. 1, 1880; Sept. 22, 1880; Nov. 3- Nov. 
24, 1880; Dec. 8, 1880; Jan. 12, 1881; Jan. 
26, 1881; Feb. 23-Mar. 9, 1881; June 8- 
June 15, 1881; July 6, 1881; July 27, 1881; 
Aug. 24, 1881; Sept. 7, 1881; Sept. 21, 1881; 
Dec. 28, 1881-Jan. 11, 1882; Jan. 25, 1882; 
Mar. 15, 1882; Apr. 12, 1882; Apr. 26-May 
3, 1882; June 14, 1882; July 26-Aug. 2, 1882; 
July 4, 1883; Aug. 15-Aug. 29, 1883; Nov. 
28-Dec. 12, 1883; Apr. 9, 1884; Nov. 26, 
1884; Dec. 10, 1884; Dec. 31, 1884; Dec. 9, 
1885; Dee. 30, 1885-Jan. 26, 1887; Feb. 16- 
Mar. 23, 1887; Oct. 31, 1888; Feb. 20-Feb. 
27, 1889. 


Le Tramway. Montreal. Syndicat des 
Employes de Tramways de Montreal. 
V. 1-V. 20, Mar. 26, 1927-Dec. 1946. 3 
reels. 152 ft. Lacks: Oct. 1940; Dec. 1941; 
May-June 1942; Dec. 1943; July-Dec. 1944; 
July, Noy. 1945; Jan.-Feb., July, Nov. 1946. 


Le Travail. Montreal. Confederation 
des Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada. 
V.1-V. 27, Nov. 1924-Dec. 21, 1951. 5 reels. 
307 ft. Supersedes La Vie Syndicale and 
Le Travail et la Vie Syndicale. Lacks: 
Dec. 1931; Jan. 1932; 1941; Sept. 1942. 


Le Travailleur. Quebec City. Quebec 
Compagnie de Publicite Syndicale, Limitee. 
1st yr-2nd yr., Feb. 16, 1922-Aug. 30, 1923. 
2 reels. 43 ft. Complete set. 


The Tribune. Toronto District Labor 


Council. V.1, No. 1-52, Sept. 9, 1905-Sept. 
1, 1906. 2 reels. 38 ft. Supersedes The 
Toiler. 


The Unemployed Worker. Vancouver. 
Vancouver Unemployed Councils. V. 3- 
V. 6, Feb. 7, 1931-Oct. 24, 1934. 2 reels. 
115 ft. Ceased publication 1934. Lacks: 
1927-Jan. 31? 19381; Feb. 14-Mar. 7, 1931; 
Mar. 21-Mar. 28, 1931; Apr. 11-Apr. 24, 
1931; May 16-May 30, 1931; June 13-June 
20, 1931; July 4-Sept.. 12, 1931; July 1- 
July 16? 1932; July 18, 1934. 


United Automobile Worker. Canadian 
edition. Detroit. International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America. V. 8- 
V. 15, Jan. 1, 1944-Dec. 1951. 2 reels. 
102 ft. 


Vancouver. Socialist 
Party of Canada. Nos. 314-693, Apr. 1, 
1905-Nov. 9, 1912. 3 reels. 133 ft. Ceased 
publication Nov. 9, 1912. Lacks: ?-Mar. 25, 
1905 (Nos. 1-313). 


Western Clarion. 


The Western Labour News. Winnipeg. 
Winnipeg Trades and Labour Council. 
V. 3-V. 30, May 8, 1897-Apr. 13, 1923. 


Includes Special Strike Edition, No. 1-32, 
May 17-June 23, 1919. 11 reels. 867 ft. 
Supersedes The Voice. Ceased publication 
Apr. 138, 1923. Lacks: 1894-May 1, 1897; 
Dec. 16, Dec. 30, 1898; May 19-June 2, 
1899; June 16, 1899-June 7, 1901; June 21, 
1907; June 25, 1909. 


The Woodworker. Port Arthur. Cana- 
dian Union of Woodworkers. V. 1, No. 1- 
No. 3, June-Sept. 1951. 15 ft. Supersedes 
The Ontario Timber Worker. Ceased pub- 
lication Sept. 1951. Complete set. 


The Workers’ Weekly. Stellarton, N.S. 
Pictou County Organized Labour. V. 2- 
V. 7, Nov. 7, 1919-July 10, 1925. 2 reels. 
170 ft. Supersedes The Eastern Federa- 
tionist. Lacks: Dec. 24, 1920; Apr. 22, 1921. 


Young Worker. Toronto. Young Com- 
munist League of Canada. V. 1-V. 11, June 
1924-May 9, 19386. 90 ft. Lacks: July, 
Sept. 1924. Ceased publication May 9, 
1936. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 
(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S, Labour Force Survey 
Week ended February 21, 1953 | Week ended January 24, 1953 
Total Males | Females Total Males Females 
Total civilian noninstitutional population............ 9,980 4,982 4,998 9,984 4,983 5, 001 
Ae rvilisii ig POUT OTC aoa. jo ea iaane = Suite hstvRG' os Ses 5,194 4, 069 1,125 5,210 4,075 1,135 
Persone AbAWODK eo ales cies ove Aeisinsisicisisiernpielessayeis ois 4, 839 3,759 1,080 4, 854 3,765 1,089 
BL PLS ts Melb (etn) 4-1 = NE ABURACC AED AChONGr . Goeigoe 4,518 3,572 946 4,533 3,588 945 
Wiese baat, Go ROUTE des cpj.h lo acAaliade text sviaicine oss 321 187 134 321 177 144 
Usually work 35 hours or more................ 125 107 18 123 104 
(a) laid off for part of the week............. b "4 be 10 3 
(DEON SBOP EUMIC ses ads peas snes Dereehanate cinta 33 28 - 35 28 
(c) lost job during the week................. * * * * * 
(d) found job during the week............... * * * * 
Vay: PRE WORRIES Ace cule c Sure ins Cheviae de tess 12 11 : 14 13 
(8) -alineas 38.0) Be 4 aS es Re ea carta ae 33 26 “3 32 26 
(gz) industrial dispute. = * * * * 
(h) vacation......... +2 . * ba + * 
(iD) POUHOR sa Asem cits s Cerise 28 25 ; 22 20 
Usually work less than 35 hours............... 196 80 116 198 73 125 
Persons with jobs not at work...........-.2+0.+006- 176 152 24 169 143 26 
Usually work 35 hours or more..............005: 171 149 22 162 139 23 
(a) ilar off fomfull weekoF jon.t ..)<aemios es sas 52 48 4 47 41 ~ 
(oka Weather gi. ct dete ess ape vie 35-8055 - d = Ld we ee efecats, « as ks 
(Gyles tatera cc ctokere ten nk oes 69 58 ll 74 62 12 
(a}eindustrial dispute? sce ss ue siicsees8 «scons e's * . * bd Lar peel octet. 
Ken Ca bon cee nee conc te eee steele byclevcie' ae 21 16 * 18 14 be 
UE) CORBI ne Aves sie bicentedcpas deer dwdewaaunes 22 20 £ 15 14 z 
Usually work less than 35 hours................. * “¢ * x id * 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (!)......... 179 158 21 187 167 20 
B. Persons not in the labour force..................- 4,786 913 3,873 4,774 908 3,866 
(a) permanently unable or too old to work...... 192 121 re 190 124 66 
(b}ileeping heusbsye 8-5. gasp nko eae eee Seeks 3,335 * 3,334 3,340 = 3,339 
KG SOM tO SOROGL Ah. ck tee Pees Has chs manele pis 678 348 330 677 354 323 
(d) retired or voluntarily idle................. 555 426 129 542 414 128 
RSS GULLY cco aYarc eyed atti serance.a altotinn ee sfaleisseene ey 26 17 ¥ 25 15 10 


(1) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were looking for work. For 
all those who sought work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 
° Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


: Week ended February 21, 1953) Week ended January 24, 1953 
; Seeking | Seeking Seeking | Seeking 
Total | full-time | part-time] Total | full-time | part-time 
work work work work 
| 
AT Otatlooking fOr; WOris v2. hse skss danse palebs eadigs 193 168 25 198 175 23 
War A OCIIONIS <p tte s votre big rd Tom sjaspnrese eis, o via « 179 158 21 187 166 21 
Under 1 month TD LF cea oe Sa ae Cha Vidivewshe uch rsaneneeaer 
ba SB HOTS. Shs sees cbse eee OB alias s eee tans 36 oe OS Pee octocorals 
Arc GE TMONGDS 52. CN e vicis vic ne cae 8 BOM Meee craci poet + einai’. 7 Wee rcetarss cl inemeasrereats 
T—=12 Mionthae scissile sss sees. Cae ee oc tet See ee Pg te sarate: scare: Sewal: at APtatsie: «rae 
Doe LS NONCDS, or «ohio. veseieso.0 8 20 LP | AO eee eee aoe Pie re es ye osel| i picket ere 
MURIEL OUR Antec as tetes rs san isksilae scien os - Reenter brisé ener << Pin, fara, vate | a/eroets Se, os 
LOT EGG 5% sas Fan pesos a Seoeerrehy cs cvoninwnie Gn 14 10 * 11 = 4 
PURGES s.c acl oceans Lratnefars Sateen Me Me . x re 5 
TOBE HOURH .. pec inc asa ne Barca mee iasiter'sss 10 * “ . < 
ye 
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TABLE A-3.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 21, 
(Estimates in thousands) 


P.E.I. Man. 

— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. 

N.B. Alta 

The Labour Force 
Both Sexes Atala crue enema e tae ernaae 5,194 99 391 1,496 1,848 922 
‘Norioultural.: . ccc ate tee see tenet 772 * 48 192 187 321 
Non-A priculturalsscocene ence nna ce an 4,422 98 343 1,304 1,661 601 
NAICS: 5 ody Mou ies eich cer REE Gs FORE ae ee 4,069 82 318 1,158 1,428 748 
Agricultural. ..osenete ee ot tees 753 = 46 190 183 313 
INon-A.gricultural 2 tee. sateen besa ahs 3,316 81 272 968 1,245 435 
OWMIBIGS SNe ccntie sc och ee Ses iec nena itw,.5 os 1,125 17 73 338 420 174 
SPI CWIGUEON. ia Se on Asics. Put teagte sa ares 19 * * é * i! 
NonsAgrioulturalsesce.. sater cen sen 1,106 17 71 336 416 166 
AR AGES yt. shin a enerante nomi Bites Adon 5,194 99 391 1,496 1,848 922 
DA—19 OATS Oe iste a ais szinssata, Megami eae 480 12 38 177 143 80 
DO=24 VORERS shodateac neater doyen 713 16 51 230 237 130 
D544 VOATBS uc wcle fale ysisie ; seks 2,425. 47 180 701 869 418 
45-64 AOATS . och clits: cua pa atoll 1,373 21 104 349 516 255 
Gbcy6ars and OVElre scods se devcte ae ne 203 x 18 39 83 39 
Persons with Jobs 
Ailltebabus: ZFOUDSs «ial cs Hee eee 5,015 93 369 1,434 1,803 902 
Maples: oe 525: Gotha sos ok ee emia ce 3,911 76 298 1,103 1,389 731 
Pomales: 212s stags a2 ano. aoe 1,104 17 71 331 414 171 
Agricultural: ince ence eee 768 * 47 192 186 320 
Non=A'griculturalss. o.cscsseet ses. ced 4,247 92 322 1,242 1,617 582 
IRaiG WOrkera. non, coca oscde atoms 3,777 73 276 1,096 1,464 518 
Malegs stata: cc states eaten te anna ee 2,777 58 212 797 1, 083 366 
GIMaIes Oe ee oa ey es ae ia ee 1,000 15 64 299 381 152 
Persons without Jobs 
and Seeking Work 
BI OUMIBEKOS. tenn crite. Ae cae oe steele 179 = 22 62 45 20 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

PBOUM SGROSs aa ctrl teiciiss ote coat es wate 4,786 138 452 1,314 1,586 872 
Malaga fair sacs erie tenes vate : 913 41 95 229 272 177. 
PIA ALER ocr eae ae rae ee ha 3, 873 97 357 1,085 1,314 695 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon | Canada 
N.W.T. a 
Ie Tothl eed abe iass 2,777 | 18,005 | 48,607 | 17, 904 7,924 | 95,217 
1950 Total. acs, fuses gs 2,198 | 13,575 | 39,041 | «12975 6,123 | 73,912 
RSLs Tota facac: <teucgles 3,928 | 46,033 | 104,842 | 25,165 | 14,423 | 194, 301 
fomeetiotsl fad 4,531 | 35,318] 86,059 | 23,560 | 15,030} 164, 498 
ce a Ck Re ON 353 3, 660 6,701 1, 334 1,083 | 13, 131 
net Ch i eee a 170 1, 098 2, 882 934 543 5,627 
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TABLE A-5.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


. Unskilled . Female 
Farming -| Skilled . Profes- . Total 
Month Class and Senki Workers Clerical sional Trading a ih Ores Workers 
1951—Total......... 25,890 31, 007 33, 682 5,317 4,001 2,956 6,531 5,402 114, 786 
1952—Total......... 16,971 19,586 22,034 6, 900 7,054 3,402 7,556 1,526 85, 029 
1952—Jan.....00. vevece 1, 164 2,572 2,135 473 501 245 732 112 7,934 
1953—Jan............ 238 393 675 282 443 163 429 41 2,664 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
. Utilities 
cp sbaieat Transport- | Finance, ey Pe 
RP yah M Const ation, Services, Soe 4 
— Pichi ee BuO: onstruc- | Communi- | (including Tat y Total 
ishing, facturing tion cation iGavers abour 
SEE ’ Storage ment) Income 
asi! Trade 
19483—Average............ 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—Average............ 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average............ 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average............ 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average............ 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—Average............ 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
*1949—Average............ 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—December.......... 63 250 52 192 162 26 745 
62 248 47 188 163 26 734 
63 250 46 189 161 24 733 
59 256 46 193 174 25 753 
59 261 53 198 170 27 768 
66 265 60 203 176 27 797 
71 271 65 210 178 27 822 
70 272 68 211 178 30 829 
72 275 72 213 179 28 839 
4 75 280 74 216 182 28 855 
Ootobers. 5.25 $5 ones 80 279 73 217 187 29 865 
November.......... 82 279 71 221 190 29 872 
CEI DOr fac 5st afe a 80 285 64 221 187 28 865 
1952—January:............ 78 278 59 213 189 29 846 
ay abeaate ee 80 283 59 214 194 28 858 
eens 33 Pie sie | BB) B 
; Anh lah Cll 69 290 73 225 199 29 885 
uy DUNOR Aedes sche ote 70 290 79 229 202 30 900 
: Sly data ties snes 71 293 88 231 203 30 916 
* ABUSES Basse seen 77 303 87 232 199 Ha 5 
£ September.......... 79 310 89 234 199 3 . 
Octobary i655 os cas 82 811 86 236 204 32 9. 
November.......... 82 316 83 240 208 81 960 
December.......... 77 323 77 242 207 32 958 
1953—January............. 70 315 66 246f 203 31 931 
*Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. tIncludes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At February 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,382,756. 


=| 
5 
z : £| 2 3 
. i P 2 & 

Year and Month 4 gu] as z gS 2 S = $ & g 

S qea | eS | ER se = ra See ees 

8 poe | O8 | Pa 3 S s g fe En. 

O |Am4e|4n)/ 4a] Co fs) = eal < | Qo 

LOST —AVELARO sis nciecieee a cose eae naples rtsae 158-3] 146-5] 137-2] 172-7) 150-9} 163-9} 156-0} 135-8] 158-9] 174-1 
D948 —A Vera gen con cco lecaea salem e ete Sennen 165-0 161-0) 148-4] 174-2] 156-2] 171-2] 162-0] 139-0) 168-9] 181-6 
1949 —A-verage scares eecis eden ace ces emseeienemcinn « 165-5 157-0) 149-0} 165-6) 154-3) 173-1] 166-7| 139-7] 180-3) 179-3 
TODO—A:VOLAZO sie ctovis tic oe aeiactteis cassettes ae 168-0 173-1] 142-5] 169-9] 155-0] 177-7) 168-0} 140-8] 188-5] 180-7 
NOGI—A Vora ges occ orsingecveteisst ratte areTerc ole ae 180-2 176-8] 149-4] 180-5) 168-5} 191-0] 173-2} 148-1] 202-6) 190-3 
VOSA —RAVETA BOs vjelccsicsciaieclers civil cls cmlbeineyoun/estns 184-7} 193-4] 155-0} 181-3} 175-0} 193-8} 176-7] 155-7] 217-9) 191-3 
Jan. 0} 175-2) 149-2) 190-7] 171-7) 190-3] 173-0} 152-1] 206-0) 186-4 
Feb. 8 183-4] 150-9} 186-3) 169-0} 187-6] 169-1} 142-4] 201-7] 179-9 
Mar. 0 160-6] 146-7] 185-3) 169-6} 187-5] 167-8} 141-7] 201-8} 183-9 
Apr. 9 213-4] 148-9] 192-4] 166-4] 187-6] 168-8} 142-0} 201-6] 188-6 
May 4 175-6} 146-2) 167-4) 164-2} 188-3) 170-9] 147-3] 207-0} 192-7 
June 5 191-7] 151-5} 174-6] 170-9} 191-6] 176-6) 158-5] 214-1) 195-1 
July 5 199-4] 160-6] 178-6] 177-3] 196-5] 179-2] 162-3] 222-4) 171-2 
Aug. 8 207-9} 160-4] 172-3] 183-5} 195-9] 182-7} 166-1) 231-5) 183-9 
Sept. 6 209-2) 163-8] 183-5] 179-3] 198-3) 182-7) 164-2] 235-3] 201-9 
Oct. 6 205-4] 163-6] 186-0} 182-1] 200-7] 183-0] 162-4} 230-7] 206-3 
Nov. 3 199-8] 160-2] 177-1] 182-8} 200-4) 182-6} 164-2) 231-3) 205-2 
Dec. 2} 199-0] 158-0} 180-9] 183-1) 200-7) 183-9] 164-7] 231-6] 200-8 
Jan. 0} 184-4) 154-5) 178-9] 175-6] 198-2! 177-9] 158-5] 226-6) 190-7 
Feb. 6] 176-4] 148-3] 169-2) 171-6} 195-6] 173-4) 148-7) 219-1] 181-7 

Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 

porting Establishments at February 1, 1953..| 100-0 0-2} 3-5) 2-5) 29-2) 43-6) 5-2) 2-3) 4-9) 8-6 


Nore:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1989 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
{ Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 


Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month | Average |-—-——-—_______——__| Average 
Aggregate] Average | Weekly Aggregate] Average | Weekly 


Employ- |"W Employ- 

eekly |Wagesand|Wages and Weekly |Wagesand|Wagesand 
mnens Payrolls | Salaries | Salaries HE Payrolls | Salaries Salaried 

$ $ 

1989—Average...........2.000+ 100-0 100-0 100-0 23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22.79 
1947—Average...........0.008+ 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
1948—Average.............208 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
1949—A verage............-055- 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
1950—Average.............00+- 168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
1951—Average...............5- 180-2 381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 427-6 224-9 51.25 
1952—Average.........esecees- 184-7 426-1 230-9 54.13 192-3 464-0 246-2 56.11 
Jan. Dy LOB 2 inc cisse soe oes 181-0 388-8 215-1 50.42 183-6 417-8 227-4 51.82 
Feb. TD 19685 oi. seccaiat.caniey 177-8 402-9 226-9 53.19 185-2 449-9 242-9 55.36 
Mar. W, DOB 2 iwvns.cs ace shee 178-0 409-0 230-2 53.95 187-3 458-0 244°5 55.73 
Apr. T1052). 20s dene aan 177-9 411-5 231-7 54.32 188-3 467-2 248-1 56.55 
May Ly W002 Fc cncaesah  aaee 177-4 410-6 231-8 54.34 188-7 468-4 248-1 56.55 
June 1 ee CV AA Ie ona 182-5 420-2 230-7 54.08 190-9 470-1 246-2 56.10 
July Ty 19523 cckscas  actaty 185-5 426-3 230-2 53.96 191-4 470-1 245-5 55.95 
Aug. Lie 0G 2n scans hc aats 188-8 433-3 229-9 53.89 194-1 474-6 244-4 55.71 
Sept. 1, 1952. hada 190-6 442-7 232-7 54.55 198-5 490-9 247-3 56.36 
Oct. Le LOG 2 mich een Pacuter 192-6 452-2 235-2 55.12 200-8 503-0 250-5 57.09 
Novs. ~--15--1952.. 00050 ion 192-3 455-8 237-4 55.65 199-8 505-7 253-0 ~ 57.66 
Dec. pe: CP ee eee Aone 192-2 459-5 239-4 56.12 199-6 512-2 256-5 58.46 
Jan. GADD Sir Maras lees tie 187-0 428-7 229-6 53.81 196-3 473-2 241-0 54.93 
Feb. L Gh OGSScaie closets tae aU 182-6 441-0 241-9 56.69 197-7 510-0 258-0 58.79 

1 Includes (1) F igo (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Pu lie utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, cleaning plants, business an 
recreational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


(Index Numbers 1939 = 100) Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


Area and Industry EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS 


Feb. 1) Jan. 1] Feb. 1] Feb. 1] Jan. 1 | Feb. 1] Feb. 1] Jan. 1 | Feb. 1 
1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 


$ $ $ 
(a) PRovINCES 
Prince Edward Island................ 176-4 | 184-4] 183-4] 392-4] 397-0] 336-5] 44.28] 42.85 36.51 
IN Gaetis ee) ot ah Gopeapobude Beek ap ecpes 148-3 | 154-5} 150-9] 339-5 | 334-8] 313-2] 49.03] 46.43 44,47 
Neve SY OMS WICK .o0.c6 Oh cee oc cccttawase 169-2 178-9 186°3 408-8 418-4 415-4 49.13 47.57 45.23 
Quebec Bt Sioaendedetids Shodeotn ates 171-6 175-6 169-0 438-0 427-0 406-1 54.32 51.75 51.14 
BIGHEIO Sees tS oe eh 2s atti ace 195-6 198-2 187-6 470-1 447-6 425-4 58.90 55.35 55.59 
Manttoba,.s. ssc. c6s 173-4 177-9 169-1 362-1 363-3 333-4 53.71 52.52 50.68 
Saskatchewan... 148-7 158-5 142-4 324-5 342-3 291-7 52.85 52.30 49.68 
Alberta Mag aie nine 219-1 226-6 201-7 494-8 490-9 424-3 57.43 55.10 53.52 
British Columbi: 181-7 190-7 179-9 429-9 429-2 395-3 61.53 58.50 57.12 
COP NYE Des Pe ed Ee ca 182-6 | 187-0 | 177-8 | 441-0 | 428-7 | 402-9] 56.69] 53.81 53.19 
(b) Merroponitan AREAS 

PIVEUOU epee Ts gotta otis toss ate Hee acre 112-1 111-9 111-2 301-3 294-9 260-9 60.10 58.90 52.44 
IAI AR, etka the eics sv eis site cess aetels ale 208-5 223-4 219-1 413-9 410-2 405-8 46.51 43.02 43.40 
BAU TONW trees «chetnn cess acanane. 178-6 186-4 204-2 369-4 365-1 392-0 44.31 41.96 41.15 
MDGRDOO. Seta ae tines one coccion se ook 159-8 162-6 145-2 395-0 386-7 327-2 46.06 44.30 41.98 
MRBEHKOORG™ sett bit te fescunanceee 173-3 173-6 167-1 422-2 379-0 383-5 47.34 42.42 44.55 
PEUTOS IRLVGUSE Ss acces fact ues’ccsisctesee 154-5 159-4 163-4 413-3 402-0 421-3 53.52 50.46 51.58 
Drummondville 176°3 177-0 190-4 485-5 462-4 496-5 52.71 50.01 49.95 
LOWED OS a tie te hee cag.cts obotiscc.ccctenla coals 184-3 185-3 173-2 440-8 420-4 387-2 54.66 51.85 51.10 
Ottawa—Hull 4 194-6 186-3 414-8 400-8 384-5 50.92 47.62 47.82 
Peterborough 9 198-1 198-8 546-8 521-8 541-8 59.57 55.63 57.57 
shawa 6 264-4 240-4 847-9 627-7 648-7 68.15 56.04 63.80 
Niagara Falls rf 289-4 259-9 841-1 747-8 669-6 68.58 62.30 62.09 
St. Catharines 5 244-5 235-5 655-9 606-3 617-9 66.37 60.84 64.37 
Toronto 5 210-0 192-4 483-0 464-8 423-2 59.07 55.90 55.56 
Hamilton 8 207-3 197-0 524-3 493-6 471-7 61.32 57.61 57.97 
Brantford 9} 206-1] 206-8} 561-6 | 539-0] 563-7] 56.92] 54.33 56.60 
(CDU ASABE Gm Sn tmOnTn OObEGr ate nD neE 6 167-1 149-3 428-6 399-1 363-0 53.50 49.06 49.88 
Kitchener 0 181-9 166-7 469-8 436-7 397-8 54.72 50.91 50.69 
udbury 4 184-7 180-2 428-3 426-2 394-2 70.52 69.28 65.86 
SL ON een ie eerie. nc tise teas ca ates 2] 201-6] 183-6] 457-3 | 443-3] 389-8] 54.06] 52.04 50.25 
PST Hig tet ot ie conc aciaeie seer cs 9} 323-0 | 291-5] 817-7 | 721-7] 680-6| 69.72] 61.90 64.71 
Windsor 6 | 2385-8] 208-3] 550-9} 496-4] 470-7] 66.21] 58.61 63.00 
Sault Ste. Marie 9} 249-1} 221-7] 617-9] 617-4] 549-7] 66.39 | 65.76 65.91 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur 4 228-2 224-5 514-0 511-5 507-5 58.99 57.23 57.48 
Winnipeg......... 1] 178-9] 169-1] 364-7] 362-8] 333-5] 50.83] 49.49 48.09 
Regina..... 6 | 187-7] 158-7 | 375-6 | 401-4] 329-3) 49.20] 48.61 47.00 
Saskatoon. . 9} 201-7 | 181-6 | 420-2 | 434-2] 373-7] 47.95 | 47.63 45.67 
Edmonton +6 | 299-2 | 241-9] 687-5 | 656-2] 507-7] 55.92] 51.67 49.36 
Calgary 225-4 | 283-4] 212-0] 476-2 | 478-1] 418-4] 54.42] 52.76 51.05 
Vancouver 200-5 | 207-5} 193-4] 462-2 | 459-4] 419-3] 57.80] 55.51 54.34 
Victoria...... Meare va Siataveiats ave cete Re toms 223-4 | 230-4 | 223-0] 522-1] 518-2] 494-7] 56.01] 53.90 53.16 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 205-8 | 275-9] 616-3] 688-8 | 842-6] 56.67 | 57.93 52.87 
(Minne Sara penccn tenacce sane : 122-6 | 121-6] 288-4] 278-9] 267-8] 68.438] 65.68 63.55 
Manufacturing, ........ccskcecesceecs: : 196-3 | 185-2] 510-0] 473-2] 449-9] 58.79] 54.93 55.36 
jira ble Goods hfs. << cecetnsy. : 255-7 | 234-7} 673-7] 619-5 | 576-1] 63.42] 58.87 59.62 
Non-Durable Goods. . : 158-0 | 153-2 | 392-4] 368-2] 359-2] 53.93 | 50.83 51.14 
Construction............. sro AL Ooe 159-7 | 174-8] 157-2 | 509-7) 479-1] 454-8] 59.99 | 51.52 54.37 

Transportation, storage, communi- 
WOUON: fe sedes ccc oe cbick « ee sear oe 176-5 | 182-2} 177-8} 370-1] 380-5 | 344-6] 59.98] 59.74 55.45. 
Public utility operation . 196-1] 185-5 | 427-5] 424-4] 383-9] 64.96] 63.74 61.05. 
; PERAOOS ta: atom es as oh sb aire boc ois de Ooi. . 195-1 | 170-4] 390-3] 415-8] 355-9] 47.46] 46.52 45.61 
Finance, insurance and real estate...... 181-9 | 181-8] 178-4] 314-6] 313-1] 292-9] 650.34] 50.11 47.75 
BOKVICEt. Sosy socicse she TESCO 9 eevee] 186-2] 187-1 | 177-3 | 397-7 | 389-7] 3854-5 | 35.77 | 34.88 33.41 
Industrial composite.................. 182-6 | 187-0 | 177-8 | 441-0] 428-7 | 402-9] 56.69] 53.81 53.19 


- 1Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
ee and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries. 

2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 


They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


All Manufactures Durable Goods Non-Durable Goods 
Year and Month : Average | Average Average | Average Average ] Average 
she age | Hourly | Weekly pitta Hourly | Weekly oo Hourly | Weekly 
ours | Barnings | Wages ours | Earnings | Wages ours | Earnings | Wages 
No cts. $ No. ets. $ No. ets. $ 

1945—Average...... 44-3 69-4 30.74 44-7 76-7 34,28 43-7 60-7 26.53 
1946—Average...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 42-8 76-4 32.70 42-6 63-8 27.18 
1947—Average...... 42.5 80:3 34.13 42-7 87-2 37.23 42-3 73°4 31.05 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 38.53 42-3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 35.28 
1949—Average...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 106-5 45.26 42-0 90-6 88.05 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43.82 42-5 112-0 47.60 42-2 95-2 40.17 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48.82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 44.70 
1952—Average...... 41-5 129-2 53.62 41-6 139-8 58.16 41-3 117-4 48.49 
*Jan. 38-1 127-1 48.43 38-3 136-4 52,24 87-9 116-8 44,27 
Feb. 41-6 127-1 52.87 41-9 187-5 57.61 41-2 115-7 47.67 
Mar 41-7 127-8 53.29 41-8 138-4 57.85 41-5 116-0 48.14 
Apr 42-1 129-0 54.31 42-3 139-6 59.05 41-8 116-9 48.86 
May 41:9 129-4 54,22 42-1 139-5 58.73 41-6 117-8 49.00 
June 41-3 129-7 53.57 41-4 139-6 57.79 41°3 118-4 48.90 
July 41-3 128-6 53.11 41-4 138-3 57.26 41-2 117-9 48.57 
Aug 41-1 128-9 52.98 41-1 139-4 57.29 41-1 117-5 48,29 
Sept 41-6 129-5 53.87 41-8 141-2 59.02 41-4 116-8 48.36 
Oct 42-1 129-9 54.69 42-2 141-8 59.84 42-0 117-0 49.14 
Nov 42-1 131-0 55.15 42-1 142-6 60.03 42-1 118-4 49.85 
Dec 42-5 132-1 56.14 42-6 143-6 61.17 42-2 119-3 50.34 
*Jan. 38-3 134-0 51.32 38-5 144-5 55.63 38-2 121-8 46.53 
Feb. 41-8 134-1 56.05 41-9 145-7 61.05 41-7 120-7 50.33 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS Ree ENS BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Sourcm: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
Feb. (1;]Jan.) 12] Feb. 1,).| Febaiiaan, 9 15, ] Lense 
1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 

Newfoundland 41-0 41-0 42-0 130-9 134-2 126-4 
Nova Scotia 41-0 38-5 41-2 118-5 120-0 113-8 
New Brunswick 42-4 39-2 44-0 118-4 118-6 112-6 
Hes OO sp Mie wlat sc decd ee ee :s RU RMOGS vor telte s de Event 43-5 40-0 43-1 120-0 120-6 113-7 
CATION. ct nesiae cease teense feaieemnne ao Oe 41-4 37-6 41-1 141-1 134-6 
Manitoba 40-5 38-3 40-7 129-3 131-1 120-2 
Saskatchewan 41-1 39-9 40-3 133-2 134-1 126-5 
Alberta......... area he 39-8 38-4 40-0 136-5 137-7 127-5 
British Columbia 38°4 34-9 87-9 164-0 164-0 156-9 
Montreal: cc ccceases tone teasec sab adrmseee epee e 42-2 38-7 42-0 126-5 126-7 118-3 
AVOPONGO), i cetoine sles eeclahieleletele et aicloits Sarde aetals 40-9 37-6 40-4 141-9 139-8 133-1 
A Sen 28) nt etine OHOMONES 90 qeScIGCODET AeOTICIA 9 40-0 36-9 39-8 156-1 155-9 146-8 
‘Windsor... 40-9 33-2 41-1 161-2 161-5 153-1 
Winnipeg. . 40-4 38-1 40-3 127-8 129-9 118-6 
WAUCOUVEE ces regal secede Y patendsehina ieee 37-9 34-2 37°3 159-8 158-9 153-0 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.8. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Average Hourly | Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 

Industry | a 
Feb. 1|Jan. 1|Feb. 1/Feb. 1]Jan. 1|Feb.1]Feb. 1|Jan. 1]Feb.1 

1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 

no. no, no. cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
MATING vcs ys le cfeleie a2 s/s cle aloes s vie'a =e ..| 42-8} 40-6] 43-0] 153-1) 153-4] 141-4) 65.53] 62.28) 60.80 
Metal mining ..| 44:5] 42-2) 44-5) 153-4] 154-6] 143-2) 68.26) 65.24) 63.72 
Old Paes, tae ersittatires ..| 46-6] 43-3] 46-5) 131-4] 131-9] 127-0) 61.23] 57.11) 59.06 
Other metal 43-2) 41-4] 43-1] 168-4] 169-6) 155-3] 72.75) 70.21] 66.93 
SUR tires ose per Mele Breas alana loists <aurahs/ a's sence Cay oa «' o°a"s;«)e edie 39-7) 38-5] 39-3] 156-2} 155-0) 144-8} 62.01) 59.68) 56.91 
Coal “las (OSG p ee ore Sashes Saat SB: Ger Sepiatrceen carrie 38-6] 37-3] 37-9] 153-8] 152-3) 140-8] 59.37] 56.81) 53.36 
TPS MALUTAI PAR S eco ecansiste cacao tires #64 +008 44-7| 43-5) 45-4] 165-8] 165-0) 159-6] 74.11] 71.78] 72.46 
Non-metal............cececeneseesscetersccorseeeneeee 42-4| 39-0) 45-3] 144-7| 143-5) 125-8] 61.35] 55.97] 56.99 
Avicnintite Ce iirizto am Convent a te ak hates ciate 5: « eoteiane aietesie's o's’ ace vfeke 41-8] 38-3] 41-6} 134-1] 134-0) 127-1] 56.05} 51.32] 52.87 
Food and beverages 41-1] 39-2) 41-4) 114-6] 116-5) 108-3] 47.10} 45.67] 44.84 
INTOH 6 SLO UC eiive le,e are che Wetatesaias brs oie <isinie's'¥-0\0;0.siv ols oth'simi 40-1] 40-1] 40-6] 142-9} 144-4] 136-2] 57.30) 57.90} 55.30 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 39-5] 33-7] 39-9] 104-5} 101-3) 91-3] 41.28) 34.14) 36.43 
GANA TL HPO WOU ual ae eteatere «0 2]ccme) 6 eielereivislaratois eaten 41-9] 37-6] 48-4] 123-2] 121-2) 117-6] 51.62) 45.57) 51.04 
Bread and other bakery products..............-.++: 43-8! 43-6] 44-2] 101-5] 100-6] 96-7] 44.46] 43.86) 42.74 
Distilled and malt liquors.............2..0eeeeeeeee 39-6] 39-7] 40-9] 139-3] 140-7] 133-8] 55.16] 55.86) 54.72 
Tobacco and tobacco products. .......-.0+seeeeeeeeeee 40-9] 32-5) 41-7) 115-6] 119-7] 112-3] 47.28] 38.90) 46.83 
FLUMDer TROMUG HE Mets eb oe dees ia coipt eas csinees 5 sina we 41-9] 38-3] 40-8] 143-1] 138-6] 133-8} 59.96} 53.08) 54.59 
eaten produetece: woh setavde« ane aivan dnpenielavista dine 42-4) 36-3) 40-1] 94-2! 95-5] 89-8] 39.94) 34.67) 36.01 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...........0.0-00005 42-3] 35-0] 40-2] 90-7] 91-2) 86-5) 38.37] 31.92) 34.77 
Textile products (except clothing).............++..++55 43-3] 38-8] 40-4) 107-1] 106-7] 101-8] 46.37] 41.40} 41.13 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.............-.. 41-0} 36-8] 36-3} 109-8] 109-8] 101-4] 45.02) 40.41] 36.81 
WOOL SMHS FG Lies wcemaee sak tp Ws ae geaee has: 44-8] 40-8] 43-6] 102-3] 102-5] 98-1] 45.83] 41.82] 42.77 
Synthetic textiles*and ‘silk. os cves osc cele aris eet os 46-4| 42-2) 44-7] 107-8] 108-5] 105-7| 50.02) 45.79) 47.25 
Glothmo(textile and fur) i.e sec dons de clelelelslcteins ceils’ 39-8] 32-6] 37-6] 93-6] 92-6] 90-6) 37.25) 30.19] 34.07 
Mens clothing Wer nnes ae one eres On raideeulveints s dameaciee 39-6] 32-4] 36-7] 91-8! 91-8! 87-6] 36.35) 29.74] 32.15 
Women a clobining wesc soars poate wk ce liao Slate oe oe 37-3] 29-2] 36-7] 98-6] 95-9} 95-9] 36.78] 28.00) 35.20 
POSE MOOUSE Cay et oy seine Cael fale Cates 8 does, s Pipl sig cess 41-5] 35-0] 38-7] 94-2] 92-1] 92-2} 39.09] 32.24] 35.68 
BNV OO RTOCUOUS sc aap ach citi sigue sinianre rin: wells a's s[elness se 42-2} 36-7] 41-0} 120-2] 119-4] 114-6] 50.72] 43.82] 46.99 
Saw and planing mills.... ..| 41-3] 35-5] 39-9} 130-0} 129-5] 124-9) 53.69] 45.97] 49.84 
BMPOUGOT G55 oo ai Pon acre Kase ows ..| 43-5] 38-8] 42-2} 107-9} 106-3] 102-3] 46.94) 41.24) 43.17 
Other wood products einai vine es sidleieidtossiecsnrelcien sieiure = 43-9] 38-4] 43-7] 102-1] 101-9} 96-1] 44.82] 39.13] 42.00 
IPAMOR PTOAUCKA Ny Line wise ovata als Fn Fo cin nea ma eiwie cine sels 43-9| 42-0] 45-9} 149-1] 147-9] 140-4] 65.45) 62.12) 64.44 
Pal Ad) HAPEP MALS. viaiatalels cteiessjacers eis elers ep alee:sis| cia ie fev 44-6] 43-2] 47-3) 159-4] 157-8! 149-4! 71.09] 68.17] 70.67 
Other paper produGts sc <ntsite aca sas nleeelemelsl> pete sel 42-1] 38-4] 41-6] 117-7] 115-5} 109-9} 49.55} 44.35) 45.72 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 39-5] 37-8] 39-5] 153-6] 152-1] 139-5] 60.67] 57.49} 55.10 
Siron And ALeel PYOCLUCts, sinemiscaic es aistnsiee © Uelaivlelelenn © sla/eyaies 41-9] 38-3] 42-3] 150-8] 149-5] 142-5] 63.19] 57.26] 60.28 
Agricultural implements. ..........0::+eeeeeeeereees 39-3] 37-1] 40-0} 161-4] 160-0] 159-5) 63.43) 59.36] 63.80 
Fabricated and structural steel.............0+0.00e00e 42-2] 35-3] 43-9] 157-5] 153-7] 145-8] 66.47] 54.26) 64.01 
Hard waraanc- tOplse.<caas sch iat wleaieee sacs: fees: 43-2) 40-2] 42-8! 135-5] 132-7] 127-8] 58.54) 53.35) 54.70 
Heating and cooking appliances..............-...-+- 42-5| 37-1| 40-4] 131-0] 130-6] 122-1] 55.68] 48.45) 49.33 
IRPeHO NASI ty y cin vic ein sc eb leeiba.e's ce.c ws's'e0s.c,pisi0 © 43-0] 36-3] 42-4] 148-1] 145-5] 138-0) 63.68] 53.82) 58.51 
Machinery manufacturing.............+eeeeeeeeeeee> 43-3] 40-1] 43-8] 142-1] 140-6] 134-4] 61.53] 56.38] 58.87 
Primary iron And StCCl a sciste. ..a\eetciaieaenisls aie tees e's vi5'ei9 40-6| 39-7] 42-1] 169-1] 168-0] 156-7} 68.65) 66.70) 65.97 
Bilcat mietel prouductsccdcanccs ingodhs nodsteeeem csr. 41-0] 35-8] 40-8] 140-2] 138-7] 132-2] 57.48] 49.65] 53.94 
*Transportation equipment........00.ceessssctsceseres 41-8] 38-4] 41-6] 155-4] 153-2) 143-1] 64.96} 58.83) 59.53 
PASCTAltialicl PAPUAN Teese ak ode o aeiets De aa gies cals 45-4| 43-5) 48-7] 157-4] 153-9] 143-4] 71.46} 66.95) 62.67 
Motor ye lineladtmmn aye ae cera sce lies tie cciivh onal aes « 41-6] 31-7] 42-1] 165-8] 163-6] 155-5) 68.97] 51.86) 65.47 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..............+++: 41-6| 36-6] 41-3] 154-9] 154-1] 148-5) 64.44] 56.40) 61.33 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment..............- 39-0] 39-1] 40-1] 156-9] 154-2] 139-2] 61.19] 60.29) 55.82 
Shipbuilding and repairing............-0+0+e+eeeeees 42-2| 39-4] 42-5] 142-0} 142-7] 133-7] 59.92] 56.22) 56.82 
*Non-ferrous metal products. ..........0eeeeeceeeeeees 41-5} 40-1] 41-8] 149-1] 150-3} 143-4] 61.88) 60.27) 59.94 
Aluminum products............+- 42-6] 38-9] 43-9] 140-0] 138-8] 131-6] 59.64] 53.99] 57.77 
Brass and copper products...........sssseeeseseeee: 41-7] 39-6] 42-6] 138-8] 138-6] 131-8] 57.88] 54.89) 56.15 
i Pinel ting and: LEMMING fois s olateteran calsa so os cle ve cle ge «= 41-3} 41-5] 41-1] 162-5] 163-6] 157-5] 67.11] 67.89) 64.73 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..............-.++++- 41-1] 39-1] 41-3] 141-1] 140-6] 138-2] 57.99] 54.97) 57.08 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 41-6] 39-7] 41-4] 157-9] 157-5] 148-8] 65.69] 62.53] 61.60 
i *Non-metallic mineral products.............-.+- 44-1] 40-6] 44-4] 133-0] 132-7] 126-0] 58.65] 53.88] 55.94 
; Clay. products 1.5. «0.0/0 44-1] 41-9] 44-5} 123-3] 123-2) 119-0] 54.38} 51.62) 52.96 
Glass and glass products..... 46-4) 42-6] 46-1] 129-7] 128-1] 121-8] 60.18] 54.57] 56.15 
; Products of petroleum and coal.. -.| 40-6} 41-9] 40-9] 177-6] 178-2] 162-9] 72.11] 74.67) 66.63 
’ CSMREMICAL DLOUHCUSMI Gs Aare rh sw Scielateleie’s dieelqacs anaes 42-0] 40-8] 42-2) 136-5] 136-0) 130-0} 57.33] 55.49] 54.86 
: Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-5] 39-9] 41-4] 112-1] 108-3] 104-8] 46.52} 43.21] 43.39 
Aerie ep Nas BUC BAL isis o sinssia/ccginte diniace a ale nbs tinunsie 42-3] 40-6] 42-7] 154-5) 161-0) 151-2] 65.35] 65.37) 64.56 
i Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 41-4] 38-6] 41-2] 108-2] 107-4] 103-1] 44.79] 41.46] 42.48 
Pura SIOGR nw cen sah nies avs MeleRedass Seales % 41-9] 38-5] 41-9} 145-7| 144-5] 137-5] 61.05) 55.63) 57.61 
DOr -CLuME Le POGUE ay soci stet aiaatSeslte 6 asin se cols suevele 41-7} 38-2] 41-2] 120-7| 121-8] 115-7] 50.33) 46.53) 47.67 
Ra IMR PTIOULENT MAI irs Aisa icts aigiatieis Hecebibis Mosinee Boleeey 42-1] 35-1] 41-6] 139-3] 135-8] 129-0] 58.65) 47.67) 53.66 
Buildings and structures 15 cc as cee cee nse vcnen sees 40-5} 33-0| 40-8] 152-6| 150-0] 138-8] 61.80} 49,50) 56.63 
Highways, bridges and streets 44-6| 39-5| 43-5] 105-7] 105-2] 102-4] 47.14] 41.55) 44.54 
Electric and motor transportation..............0+.0055 45-7| 44-2| 45-6] 132-2] 133-5] 123-0} 60.42) 59.01) 56.09 
Bak CE entree a ararstelersicigiaretetas,ara'sls/o'siaie e:e.0. ot 42-8] 41-4] 42-6] 76-2| 76-3] 72-0] 32.61] 31.59) 30.67 
Pictala ANG VERtAUIENtAo fy ods cec ss caciesieessanseass 44-0| 42-7| 43-6] 75-7| 75-9) 71-2] 33.31] 32.41) 31.04 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................-.- 41-3} 39-0| 41-2] 73-5] 73-2) 69-5) 30.36] 28-55) 28.63 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages computed by the Economics and Research 
ranch, Department of Labour 


Index Numbers (Avy. 1949 = 100) 


Average Leen Average 
ge ——_ 
Date awe Hourly Bae Average | Consumer | Average 
Per Week | arnings (W.E si Weekly Price |RealWeekly 
is Ms sce Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. 

Monthly Average 1945. ..............0.- 44-3 69-4 30.71 73-6 75-0 98-1 
Monthly Average 1946.................. 42-7 70-0 29.87 71-6 77-5 92-4 
Monthly Average 1947.................. 42-5 80-3 84.13 81-8 84-8 96-5 
Monthly Average 1948. .............5... 42-2 91-3 38.53 92-4 97-0 95-3 
Monthly Average 1949.................. 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950.................. 42-5 103-6 44.03 105-6 102-9 102-6 
Monthly Average 1961.2 os2cc.ceee cone 42-1 116-8 49.15 117-8 113-7 103-6 
Monthly Average 1952.................. 41-7 129-2 53.88 129-2 116-5 110-9 

Week Preceding: 
February 41°6 127-1 52.87 126-8 117-6 107-8 
March 41-7 127-8 53.29 127-8 116-9 109-3 
April 42-1 129-0 54.31 130-2 116-8 111-5 
May 41-7 129-4 53.96 129-4 115-9 111-6 
June 41-3 129-7 53.57 128-4 116-0 110-7 
July 41-3 128-6 53.11 127-3 116-1 109-6 
August 41-1 128-9 52.98 127-0 116-0 109-5 
September 41-6 129-5 53.87 129-2 116-1 111-3 
October 42-1 129-9 54.69 131-1 116-0 113-0 
November 42-1 131-0 55.15 132-2 116-1 113-9 
December 42-5 132-1 56.14 134-5 115-8 116-1 
January A LOGS oi are. clsse conpatees charmed 42-2* 134-0 56.55* 135-6 115-7 117-2 
ebrisry: sil, 1953 (1)! ce cess e.e cares 41-8 134-1 56.05 134-4 115-5 116-4 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1953, 38-3 hours, $51.32. 

(!) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 

Form UIO 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 

Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 
already employed, those known to be regis- 


tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 


From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
form UIC 751 and form UIC 757. A 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and_ henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 


Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

April 43,010 38,725 81, 735 145, 906 35,448 181, 354 
April 20,475 17,800 38,275 150, 032 43, 767 193,799 
April 14,444 16,816 31, 260 195, 559 50,961 246,520 
April 11, 967 12,032 23,999 349,098 79,193 428,291 
April 27,054 14,324 41,378 228, 942 61,334 290, 276 
April 18, 252 13,100 31,352 304, 941 80, 067 385, 008 
ay 25,778 16,332 42,110 241, 885 68,351 310, 236 
June 26,915 18, 253 45,168 163, 530 61, 295 224,825 
July 22,772 17,679 40,451 134,394 61, 866 196, 260 
August 23,413 17,212 40, 625 118,318 57,396 175,714 
September 26,178 20,870 47,048 105, 169 51,121 156, 290 
October 29,058 20, 685 49,743 93,699 49,140 142, 839 
November 23, 846 18,092 41,938 99,383 49,258 148, 641 
December 19,544 15,738 35, 282 142,788 51,725 194,513 
January 12,051 12,143 24,194 254, 660 60, 901 315,561 
February 12,235 13, 264 25,499 317, 728 78, 213 390, 936 
March 13, 604 13,799 27,403 331,618 72,065 403, 683 
April 18,544 16,368 34,912 338, 500 66, 702 405, 202 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.-UNFILLED VACANCIES By a0 AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 
1 
> 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 
Industry Male | Female Total 


Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.....................-..+: 530 172 702} + 

WOrestry fe beak vote een ero naeiieaee aime Caen a aeonaels 582 8 590 |} — 

Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.......................- 586 41 627) + 
Metall Mining) dss arctesbraces » acescortelite sais aha ctets iarecacaterates 328 10 338 + 
Wels: <tc cme os eacacactas ata ide ae Coe ema deuaunee sabes 176 20 196 | — 

Non-Metal' Mining, joo ccs casein tcaruett teeiearcaterersla/2 7 2 9 = 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits..............essseseees Dil Son: care os dbate 2 
Prospecting st ave os Seeisae s cisosis we octucsiete oeraterale peteniere 73 9 82] + 

IMT Am taf Ac UURrE In rato oc ain sp c/s caitlesa 0 aisles stele ate te let slatiiotsteriers 5,856 4,006 9,862 | + 
Foods and Beverages............ are 429 256 685 | + 
‘Tobacco and Tobacco, Products... sessile e.s1e cs<eeirasrs ate 2 43 45) + 
Rubber Produétss. ves nee ec. einccaene oie ee eens 42 27 69} + 
Leather Producta’.. dic cso cack opsoite nt eisisiot sinistette eitte.sie 121 265 386} — 

Textile Products (except clothing)..................... 148 206 854) — 
Glothing (textile and fur) 307. ..situseerasteriettte eisai ets: s,¢ 342 2,185 2,527 - 
Wood: Producte Scag. o06 s08.- cehioaeia. nie swine maeeols 421 63 484} + 
Paper Product wes. ctalecaissteestsss acral ees a ere ee 184 72 256 | + 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 150 1381 281 + 
Tron-and Steel Products. ..o 4.000 enis se ownas terete ae 882 143 1,025 + 
Transportation Lquiment..i..cccnecss esse setae chases « 2,121 87 2,208 | + 
Non-Ferrous' Metal Products..............:00sceeeeesss 229 72 301 + 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies..................... 369 128 497 | + 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products...............++-+-+- 80 28 108 _ 
Products of Petroleum and Coal....................05- 60 12 72) + 
Chemical Products cng tach ts = Sasaleeies 0 trees tes Go 172 130 802 _ 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 104 158 262); + 

Comstructlow soi .cceisissieg bees 7a. eer oks tee e A ecoa meal = 1,280 70 1,350 |} + 
General Contractora ie erates 4 Kgs anc nSlee en tne cia oe aces 889 54 943 + 
Special: trade: Contractors: as. 2s scan a0 aceeetr caries 391 16 407 - 

Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 710 273 983 | — C6 cca eoredtens 
TANS HOE CATION. 14 Fh see ste eo b-0 nk Nida role ioe etre mixes ee 601 84 685 + 40. ccm aventolare ante 
BEOTBRO Wis cewow vatae's Pmbs criiein aves res etek ic naineioaeae one 55 13 68} + 36 |See Foot- 
Communication 54 176 230 | — 10 | note (?) 

Public Utility Operation 216 33 249 + 25 hsaaee eee 

PET AULC esa iecsa onic is ma blake alesis 2,324 2,130 4,454) + 893] + 1,418 
WY GOlGRRI Gc este. valores aden Cs 774 562 1,336 + 203 1 cau eens 
IU ORARL GOR ohn 5 peli einlpevaas. deco: sysvele Bipin atare: ats le/elalelaaa eae 1,550 1,568 3,118 + SA eT 

Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 805 911 1,716 | + 191 |, + 414 

tetiia | OR: ep GROeer tment nor maeitemn Sn Cane S aoe a. 1,907 6,268 8,170] + 617] + 1,072 
Community ori ublic Service...) sae side sac nele aeeorele 236 903 1,139 + 16 cc teemaes si 
Government Service... daa saiae «+ «sk eters deleeis oe Se Selata Us 778 698 1,476] + 1585] 55 teehee 
Recreation Service... cece pies sis... delete cies oh verona aa 68 65 1383 _ Bye oe SES 
ISUSINGSSSGLVICO...0.chicaiio hal. > x ayp ara dale e st o/te neta 398 460 8&8 | + 53 | us vFvoe kate 
PersonaliSarvice </;,..ssee sean » sen ideeiide« se ce bh Bae 427 4,137 4,664) + 421 oc eweeitere “ 

Grand, Total eg ije.c awe gous Pall sade Welton asm iit 14,796 13,907 28,703 | + 2,879 | + 3,362 


1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 

P 2)—Commencing January 2, 1953, the Standard Industrial Classification Manual of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics replaced the Industrial Classification Manual of the Department of Labour. Since there isa difference in the grouping 
of the two industry divisions—Transportation, Storage and Communication, and Public Utility Operation, the change 
in these divisions can only be recorded in the Grand Total. 

Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 26, 1953(') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group —$ $a $$$ 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers. ... 1,511 516 2,027 3,681 965 4,646 
Clerical workers 1, 663 4,035 5,968 9,271 15,717 24,988 
MENOR WOPKELS ect ck Gh ob ieie'str wie, sieliaie sve iarad 1,424 1,002 2,426 4,472 10, 205 14,677 
Personal and domestic service workers... 584 4,638 5, 222 23,966 14, 626 38,592 
POR AN COT Ape cretaia/actataik' ssi Sieteisisio’o's\svelelayeet? 29 2 31 6, 293 95 6,388 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 515 12 527 3,025 1,150 4,175 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 6,009 2,693 8,702 142,092 14,144 156, 236 
Food and kindred products (inc. 

TOBE) ope trabssielace- xis wreysiave a’ s:s claws 64 23 87 2,204 1,097 3,301 
Textiles, clothing, etc............... 249 2,097 2,346 2,385 7,858 10, 243 
Lumber and wood products......... 554 3 557 21,432 107 21,539 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 48 17 65 995 556 1,551 
Leather and leather products....... 66 197 263 1,007 458 1,465 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 20 7 Px i 548 58 606 
Metalworking. Scho cclsacleisictie<iareussr' 1,924 15 1,939 8,855 537 9,392 
PNOOtIOAL Seer ciara ose nah aweis a 300 29 329 1,225 330 1,555 
Transportation equipment........... 110 2 112 378 75 453 
WErsar a 088 Gees GRRE os ae eee 4 LOT ts eee seth 167 2,143 1 2,144 
Construction. ..% cs cs.ckss cret ese a8 sl eA 570 51,064 4 51,068 
Transportation (except seamen)..... | 504 10 514 22,614 78 22,692 
Communications and public utility... Of) i Seceits Sarous 32 836 16 852 
Trade and Servite. 2 cio. cube cance 166 200 366 2,186 1,355 3,541 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,109 60 1,169 15,508 1,290 16,798 
Roremess. cote ea he tae cues ne ak 46 8 54 4,033 220 4,253 
CADDrontices : o Seite an gin oo seies fea ts 80 25 105 4,679 104 4,783 

Rfnskalled WOCKers ..clcpinsa sare slapsteve.eacestee 1,869 901 2,770 138,818 15,163 153,981 
Food and tobacco 48 70 118 4,445 5,014 9,459 
Lumber and lumber products. 199 7 206 9,555 288 9,843 
Metalworking 58 25 83 4,632 490 5,122 
CONBEPUCTION oe, seis uicsecarety'e/elorstarers 5 BM Gicecsare Beer 278 35, 806 2 35, 808 
Other unskilled workers............ 1,286 799 2,085 84,380 9,369 93,749 

Grand) Total, : .¢22 82d te ois deine ce 13,604 13,799 27,403 331, 618 72,065 403, 683 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2)—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies excluded. 
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TABLE D-5.—_APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


(1943—1953) 


ee  — — eee 
eee —— OD ee 


Applications Placements 
Year 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689,622 1,239,900 704,126 1,944,026 
1,583,010 902, 273 2,485,283 1,101, 854 638,063 1,739,917 
1, 855, 036 661,948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
1,464,533 494, 164 1,958, 697 624,052 235,360 859,412 
1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
1,197,295 459,332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
1,295,690 494, 956 1,790, 646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
1,500,763 575,813 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
1,541, 208 623, 467 2,164, 675 655, 933 262,305 918,238 
1,781, 689 664,485 2,446,174 677,777 302,730 980,507 

346, 694 116, 583 463,277 69,956 43, 687 113, 648 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number Month of February 1953 
cee re foots Ba 
Province enefit umber umber 
in Last Com- of Days rere of 
Week of the] mencing Benefit Paid 
Month* Benefit Paid z 
$ 
Newfoundland.......... save 6, 726 4,322 182,591 607,068 
Prince Edward Island. : 2,340 733 42,415 127, 958 
Nova Scotia:....... 14, 103 6, 685 285, 875 882, 113 
New Brunswick. ; 12,483 5,472 272,811 844,199 
Quebedrs'sinoiee utes ; 81, 864 40,895 | 1,980,788 6, 143, 555 
Ontario... . 66, 217 28,571 | 1,444,607 4,483, 847 
Manitoba..... 12,317 5,586 313, 435 946, 625 
Saskatchewan. P 6, 822 3,337 196,618 611, 223 
Alberta ie estas seas trneasatnailseteat ae 10,579 6,154 267,053 855, 386 
British Colutnbid.< nceacscliencr ante ane aretanaraenteicets ola om tatat ety mieten tte 36, 438 19,752 932,458 3,003, 616 
Total, Canada, February ,.1068....<.<nsne as ar ie oe ere ee 249, 889 121,507 | 5,918,651 18, 505,590 
Total: Ganada -lanusr yuk 0oGaccicw acre eon em eee te ceive os actrees 231,331 163,273 5, 628, 881 17, 502,303 
Lotel, Candae; February, 290 dcx aisles nels uesnciee winlo me nea ecvoolalemieria ls 228,121 107,680 | 5,266,024 14, 162, 612 


* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—_PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF 
DAYS, CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF FEBRUARY 28, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insuarnce Act, D.B.8, 


6 days | 749 13-24 | 25-48 | 49-72 | 73 days 
Province and Sex Toran ee days days days days Be. 

IM OPE OUUILARNS 5) Sc 05:15 slartoiiclee so telat esa 12,794 2,179 729 1,891 4,246 2,446 1,303 
IM aA ston srk sins PSN Shee sa minted 12,375 2,115 703 1,837 4,109 2,381 1,230 
ATH BLA serch Neue hschibemGinin ais ieee 419 64 26 54 137 65 73 

Prince edward Island ..c.cccceccsess crass 2,815 291 143 277 923 728 453 
MTG Fo Arnal Sie os ache acters coset maitaven 2,456 237 124 239 820 658 378 
IUGTYIBI OSS fa cys icicrm si claaieln sleveiesseied ofn.b octet 359 54 19 38 103 70 75 

INOW ANS COURS cits arc rie naajbicecsstee nasties 20, 626 8,191 1, 6380 3, 237 5,317 8,715 3,536 
Daley Ce Gtr. aol neste temas aes clei ters 18, 460 2,922 1,485 2,922 4,735 3,426 2,970 
GTEBLO REIN vere ois vramtcnatainiiave ae elameen 2,166 269 145 315 582 289 566 

INGWABTUNBWICK.. ovis seeueue neces s oo ceerete 22,561 3,448 2,055 3, 285 5,348 4,172 4,258 
Male;.), cate haaa se asnses tie secs 19,699 8, 102 1,837 2,892 4,608 3,722 3,538 
Hemaleta. siivanenstisctoce cme aiesev ner 2, 862 846 218 393 735 450 720 

GJNEDEG Har. oldie wv cviores s.Bisse a pote aioe aes beer 134,031 25, 987 12, 642 20, 421 30,579 24,752 19, 650 
MANSY. ce'sieropls We copes alanis icine ooveele ee 114, 888 22,909 10, 969 17,776 26,447 21,810 14,977 
Maniale so N5 acai ceorocenaess cuaneh, 19,148 3,078 1,673 2,645 4,132 2,942 4,673 

Oribarion cy a ciatinciastélealeabaebie oe toate tater 97,878 24,006 7,848 13,410 238,101 14, 063 15,445 
Males’, tan. sj Nuusiroile w ota dese tie" adecenrnty 79,512 20,065 6,315 10, 889 18,789 11, 944 11,510 
Mermiale Fyco4 sunt: betas oe mae Meee 18,361 3,941 1,533 2,521 4,312 2,119 3,935 

MI SHICODE wis Hasan ric see nadia eee 18,909 2,591 1, 243 2,281 4,829 3,792 4,173 
NISL Gi acetiaictcriateaia ain eae steattn eteiae 14,555 1,918 867 1,595 8,657 3,260 3,258 
PSN S fr. 5.5 ocereblors.bsleletle a etieateamnye 4,354 673 376 686 1,172 532 915 

Baskatchewan,ccit.inssapadtes ccuccmennce 10,798 1,261 659 1,341 3,093 2,760 1, 684 
DAIS coy tac Ciats Che cane cere eae tetas 9, 282 1,071 555 1,100 2,622 2,536 1,398 
Meme fe 550s Mo vaskuss cveet nore 1,516 190 104 241 471 224 286 

Alberta Aion t cei ticdheest Satee rake 18, 990 4,995 1,586 2,778 4,650 2,783 2,198 
MAIS. A istes savieihsiee cieetdatne mation anne 16,762 4,548 1,403 2,399 4,053 2,572 1,787 
POM 2515's isn see bisce 8h vs ethionine Me 2, 228 447 183 379 597 211 4 

British Columbia ..24.scarsees steaite teal 49, 104 6, 289 3,161 5, 834 12,474 10, 955 10,391 

AIG: 2 ths cai carves cisaltneaels Sen meee 40,325 5,385 2,572 4,767 10, 116 9,448 8,037 
Pema iis.i:ic:5. ve aevsleniceeats > cerame ae 8,779 904 589 1,067 2,358 1,507 2,354 

TD OTAS cc v.n:efvie xcois vie wie srs levee rere sla eat eT 388,501 74, 238 31, 696 54,755 94, 555 70,166 63,091 
DALE). 5: oi « o'ua/ge oa Otis ina ake 328,314 64,272 26, 830 46,416 79, 956 61, 757 49, 083 
BOMAUR, |). scons cass taux oo oketanee 60, 187 9,966 4,866 8,339 14,599 8,409 14,008 


So 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
FEBRUARY, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


: Disposal of Claims (including claims 
, Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Province 
Total | Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 

5, 220 4,665 555 6,543 3, 888 2,655 2,711 
949 827 122 1,081 563 518 241 
8,738 6, 680 2,058 10, 155 6,745 3,410 2,459 
9,382 7,369 2,013 10,077 5,702 4,375 3,053 
59, 824 44,492 15,332 60, 560 39,577 20, 983 20, 626 
48, 608 34,524 14, 084 50, 676 35, 723 14, 953 8, 950 
7,351 5, 764 1,587 7,679 4,599 3,080 1,198 
4,130 3,545 585 4,338 2,227 2,111 843 
7,928 5,954 1,974 9,059 5, 645 3,414 1,753 
19,528 14,077 5,451 21,412 13, 002 8,410 4,350 
Total Canada, February, 1953........ 171, 658*| 127,897 43,761 181,580t|} 117,671 63, 909 46, 184 
Total Canada, January 1953.......... 223,255 169,172 54, 083 234, 892 165, 488 69, 404 56,106 
Total Canada, February 1952......... 140, 386 109, 702 30, 684 150, 931 101,374 49,557 37, 656 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 24,649. tIn addition, 25,024 revised claims were disposed of. Of 
these, 2,312 were special requests not granted, and 1,329 were appeals by claimants. There were 3,057 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month, 


TABLE E-4.—REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of | Month of | Month of 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement February, | January, | February, 
1953 1953 1952 
Claims Disallowed— 
Eee PCE Mer atv Ds ctoveis ena sien siate re vesnis Btsrertr Bel s/o alnhessyerene andVexs (i.e Po pls 4.006 sleiayeieie sleiécé alana 49,752 53,331 39, 282 
PSP OMMLO UAE Wie a cle ern haa ae tote whe ete iec agora wavs Facl gran snhe/av¥ vial nfo’ orto cin ths 12, 857 15,978 11, 535 
Claimants Disqualified*— 
ISSR ES EG EB) a coer gee 8 sac AED OC OROAA Cane Oboe SoOene asec 


Disqualification—total 


Gtlays or less:) ee... SS 
ARIEL VEE IMLOEO eect ais shal eye ese ets ni oietege mais g vice: Fine Bk oe acs ale Rms pis e918 re 
Not capable of and not available for work.............0ceeeceeereceeceeees 2,209 1,949 1,818 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute................00-c0005 161 250 317 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work 1,325 953 1,171 
Pischarped {or WssCon GUGG. ek se ances ss soetieersininig.os.s,eie injsiereve 968 809 923 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause..............000ce cece eeu 6, 863 5,870 5,911 
Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain married women. . 1,192 1,074 1,176 
CYS ArmORE ONS an WE cee AER UE ER. cscs laid caclgel doe dejsitgue neces esas 2,879 2,635 1,472 
Ae OADM crete ns ma fe stewie tes olnals cap ts PAR ena dah AIP SGOT aiaed a 84,937 92,615 67, 094 


* Claimants disqualified February 1953, include 6,399 on revised and 1,772 on supplementary benefit claims. ; 
¢ These include: claims not made in prescribed mannerp;failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT* 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed | Claimantst 
LOSI SA prill jai srayiale ai eie otStoaialie's cvetgiv ayers 's 6 quer Snare ders ale atte Weise e eo NTIS ee eETS 3,007,850 | 2,821,110 186,740 
M497. Fosecelipocencvavavareyss atevalows, Sagetesewtieroseseie) ao akaltvwransiauashehatenaiuraladerens iadaves tented elena ..| 2,976,000 | 2,839,200 136, 800 
FUN eoyete, cy Sve sala Bro svete D wla'arevevds pYovaietare/atalavxareivayaresaale’ Scare var ete mee oe oe eee eens 2,993,000 | 2,904, 160 88, 900 
Fal ys Mee alos ae Fitts ss dd & areasatele ns Nieto Rata crc) stare a ee oye) coe ER ae ee 3,036,000 | 2,949,500 86, 500 
AUR RURE IR ices Seinen a acs eiie nyecpaaee Asa an ae abate ocala Sree teria ata 3,031,000 2,947,100 83, 900 
September Zs os dedaes voile dcihe seis ose ae aeale ates ae ERR La ec ee Etat tae eters 3,036,000 | 2,955,100 80, 900 
Mato bery. Bay «cigs enck cabs toss ana ale ikelnis ote 2aretraie ie ore eR aoe real elie led aie 3,049,000 | 2,965,900 83, 100 
INoVeriber ny. oils rede aras oie arasdlla ied wis Gaps Mile ave Siete sateen ER ne ae 3,051,000 | 2,951,200 99, 800 
Diecenn beri ie scsi cise casayevsis exo ett ai sik ws aes vaneie wate ‘soto Gian a icin b aie Mine ATS cree 3,105,000 | 2,951,300 153,700 
LOB 2 TAM UAry’s fe fave es arcavetate.n me v's 0's eerste asuio eT ngs alshetonn aa o.0 eve RPE cde esa anc Ean Nene oe 3,108,000 | 2,860,900 247, 100t 
GD IAITY ooh ws ke DE alo n\ea.d AEE ciniates ovate, nutealefelsho.< MOUNTS tare RR tte ae 3,110,000 | 2,791,500 318, 500 
Mareeba esi. ace ccileo tee Go «:irevsiaterele Motere sie artctarelateialara WalaYo sare ate ae GRR orale 3,096,000 | 2,779,600 316, 400 
APTA ie wc ietiayesaidvassroibvwes /e(ehe oh aceku win) ave or eyataywr cate tas -a5(e, arcs ia gs CMTET terey Cee eta ee ae 3,090, 240 2,851,570 238,670 
LEI re 5 as hu aie ais IE ahs ley ois cu) > SV R7a $s o tarts co fa abedats /arnio\ se SREISTaTaTST RCE reo MOIR sale ee oe 3,062,000 | 2,843,900 218, 100 
Ba eee ei ini tie bearers Settle pane eree pee hr RTA IP Ce i See 3,068, 000 2,924, 500 143,500 
BADLY 55 chads atsins c' ccsvateloreceio'a aie, asi sTatbvalavele. tute atta atars (noe ets a eIOaT re ins cheba mee ls OU mae TA ROU: 122, 700 
IANQUSUL cearmicees Hoetee slerclsty siulerniciave cise hed wasrelalodie ee MER Ee Ee ROE RE ee 3,132,000 | 3,019,400 112, 600 
Heptem Dera eces ele acai cow Som oaielow sole tealonteials a act cate telecaster etac errs 3,151,000 | 3,049,000 102, 000 
Oatob eri taioa Meee sca ase elec seid ec Sea ae ict eisiefo sb enue ele cen Gees ean ae 3,171,000 | 3,078,400 92, 600 
Novem bersy.. coccncaicn case rece ataree ne mere Re eee eee eee eee 3,186,000 | 3,074,500 111,500 
DGGE TOES Fer aetna rasa este vw. « Svaialcichuve le Sane Meanie ohn eecceote eet Ae re eke ae ee 3,241,000 | 3,079,100 161, 900 
DODO —JARUBTY sien aciseles ok 's.c,0e16le' s/s dhers ecacotieeielate ere aiiereieiti ds Se TE eee cree inom 3,286,000 | 3,007,400 278, 600 


* Revised figures. (Figures previously published were based on a ten per cent sample. ) 
{ Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
t Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 


TABLE E-6.—UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FUND 
STaTEMENT oF ReEcEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE Periop Juxy 1, 1941 To Marca 31, 1953 


Source: Unemployment Insurance Commission 


This table was not available at press time. It will appear in the next issue. 


TABLE E-8.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Initial Claims Only 


Persons Number 
Amount 
* Com- of Days 
Province Claims Entitled E ae d mencing Benefit of SS 
Considered | to Benefit +5 Benefit Benefit Paid 
$ : 
Nowfoundland Ja. Gsecicletauk mates aside 2,069 990 1,079 968 24,944 55,521 
Prince Edward Island.................- 480 395 86 333 9,379 16,907 : 
INOve Neola sites ducts sec cuees ius ouceee 2,869 2,119 752 1,952 57,084 111,677 
INGWOISTUNSWIGlin coexist cu atea eri weseoae 3,988 2,790 1,199 2,337 62,185 121, 261 : 
Oughedh: a. eve nek ice ek sheets kab 16,291 11,473 , 830 11,062 321,429 657,525 
ONSETIG 6 onto dte Cale Fen Reet seanee senien 11, 243 8,098 3,154 7,955 248,279 531,700 
Manitonn chs ca, . cast deeckcrecueaee sere 2,510 1,809 704 1,758 59,332 124, 210 
PMBKALOHOwaN y.5 irk cis orate delat ees 1,624 1,140 486 1,192 31,219 66, 533 
Dbertaer te vaeass con pains enenileeaes Gere 2,387 1,548 842 1,489 37,050 82,457 
British Columbia sss ee avins om ose eee 6,170 4,685 1,497 5,039 144,586 322,739 
Total February, 1953... .......0...200. 49, 631* 35, 047 14, 629 34, 085; 995, 487 2,090, 530 
Total February, 1952:s.0m<ae+ . malate 39,251 28,089 12,797 25, 819t 706,090 1,408, 445 


* There were, in addition, 938 renewal claims in February, 1953, and 870 in February, 1952. 
+ Includes 500 renewal claims. 
t Includes 310 renewal claims. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Percent- |— 
age Retail 
— Increase Fuel ae ace rp 
since . urnish- iscel- ndex 
August 1, Total Food Rent ae t Clothing ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 8 Services modities 
only )f 
79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
163-7 204-0 132-7 136°3 181-4 166°3 132-1 185-8 
164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
. 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
August os isccck esha 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September......... 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
Ootober,,| ic. us.ceoe oe 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November......... 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 1334 195-1 
December.......... 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 
SANGArY varices oe 71-1 172°5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
PODTUALY «<b: sis.cie.s\s 73°8 175+2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
MERE CR cx sts ceo 78-3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
hort ewempe as aaaan 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
EE cae cerns Both ches 80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
Cit: ee Jey tea 82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
Phil a Sree gaa 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
AU SUSE baci. a aisrelhn > 87-4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
September......... 88-3 189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
Oetober.ssci505%/s% 88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
November........-. 89-7 191-2 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 233-0 
December.........-. 89-6 191-1 249-3 144-8 150-8 215-5 200-6 144-9 222-7 
1952 
WANUATY oic'c oss.clh sens 90-0 191-5 250-0 144-8 151-2 215-3 201-1 145-7 223-1 
MGDIUAIY’. 5 2.3 /sis (els 89-3 190°8 248-1 144-8 151-3 213-0 200-1 146-5 221-6 
IMATON cocccss caster 87-6 189-1 241-7 146-3 152-5 211-2 200-8 146-9 218-3 
ADEM Sete caton-saieeiice 87-2 188-7 240-2 146-3 152°5 210-4 200°5 147-9 217-5 
BV Rade eestor 85-2 186-7 235-3 146°3 150-6 210-1 198-2 147-4 214-0 
SONG tie es oN arses 85-8 187-3 237-0 147-9 149-8 209-3 197-2 147-4 214-5 
SUL eacaeicces tt als otee & 86-5 188-0 239°5 147-9 149-8 209-1 196-7 147-4 215-7 
ANgUSE; 6... cb ecc0 86-1 187-6 238-0 147-9 150-1 208-6 196-0 147-8 214-8 
September......... 85-0 186-5 234-2 148-9 150-3 207-7 195-8 147-8 212-7 
OGRA sy cs sb oeatt ss 83-5 185-0 229-3 148-9 150-9 206-7 195-9 148-5 210-1 
November......... 83-3 184-8 229-0 148-9 151-1 205-5 195-5 148-8 209-7 
December.......... 82-7 184-2 226-1 149-9 152-7 205-4 195-3 148-8 208-4 
82-9 184-4 226-2 150-2 153-9 205-3 196-0 148-9 208-6 
83-4 184-9 227-4 150-5 154°3 205-2 191-1 149-0 209-2 
82-7 184-2 225-7 150-7 154-4 205°5 196-3 147-9 208-0 
82-4 183-9 223-5 150-9 155-5 205-5 196-8 148-7 207-0 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926 = 100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 = 100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-1a.—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO APRIL 1953 


(1949 = 100-0) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 
= Total Food Shelter Clothing | Household | Commo- 
peration | dities and 
Services 

HOGG — Januar yack n.srs.weia ater ateteye sists esa 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
BEDIUATY seis 0s csltes ytiols oransta nara 99-7 99-7 99°3 99-7 100-2 99°4 
Marel: tcdsieie sco ile ERE apse ces 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
yr) RAMBO conor eah Coon OnE 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99-5 
Ways eis pole ernce gests valent atnlalew ate 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
Tinea rts oe eee rtene te Cede are tO 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
DULY Sees weds paste tas ee oars «sie Be 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 99-8 
Aurast’. oi sins, A Ohuer tobe Meets 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
September.......... c atate hanes 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
October: e.s.ces veer « 5 stn sehaMgnnete ts 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
INOVeDO DOL fs a.cteie te ola leteGisld-vsehtals 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 109-5 101-0 
DDeoem barista baaeae 100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
FY Cars tian sits pietlhty ov ave 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1BhO—eJanuary soa. <6 wh ochies von stele 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
February. 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
March...... 100-9 98°8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
April 50 cheates apices 101-2 99-3 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
EA salen RiMic'@ chine athe ate icicle Bebatelars 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
PUIG Sas by batelels sta Say ehelaret ts alets ula etavets whe 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
SULY, 2 At es cae ie CIO» 2.5 Aelbieehel ae 102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
PA NI@USE D. Wele'e sc.s.2 de 'ereles mi ots Fetes 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
Beptembersc:.. -askeatee a. vielen. 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
Oetabet 4 io. cck-e ec arion es Genie ean ales 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
NoVenibat 26 250% aoe bale See ae es 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
Decembaris <5. «cant vels an actepances 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
PY GAL ac etenle senna lala tee wale abe Mid etic’ 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
LOSI JADUALY 654 cs paaasts ec cretenres 107-7 109-0 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
WW GbLGaN Yee oot saige weer ahi 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
MATOS Gua vieake ycaccscladabiseitcis 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 108-3 
PA DPI ayers es 318 oe el stele etainese 111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
IMLSLY: <patsrcdetel cs ieitig ertheth etaiajera tie De das 112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
UNE ieadecs son duemtialacth aca 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
TUL Mois EAE Tsien FE aetstrelsjere ee ates 114:6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 112-2 
PAP USh Ren vows ob Cece aia s apnonintts 115-5 119-0 115-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
September 116-5 120-5 117-2 411-9 115-5 113-6 
October tewa:,.Achichesampteno Peas 117-1 121°3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
November 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
MOSCOMDEMS....< i's, See cia wiele ins Selaye 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-0 
113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
118-2 122-4 118:3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116°3 115-8 
116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 
115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 
116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
September ..2. bcc cede cs ce od tees 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
October sinta co. uatotheres eek. tee 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116-6 

115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 Fi 

19S January. fo. «sc ceva ve ajo cates 115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 116-5 116-7 r 

PODTUBEYS 5 ,.,0\s:25:40 bohte a cin ole ets 115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 116-7 J 
Marchi Sitoes is a siete tittetero obistoen ee 114°8 111-6 122°5 109-7 116-7 115-2 
A DIU coishnhicicletbinteioeteirecne keene 114-6 110-9 122-7 109-7 116-9 115-0 
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TABLE F-2.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 


CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH 1953 
(Aug. 1939 = 


100-0) 


Sovurcs: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total 
March 1,| Feb. 2, | March 2, 
1952 1953 1953 

St. John’s, Nfld. (1). 104-0 102-3 101-3 
AUT: tam. §staes 177-8 173-9 173-6 
Saint John......... 187-0 180-8 180-4 
NET AD grec t<fusiels 195-4 190-5 189-8 
BORON sa a crervit «ier oe 184-4 181-5 181-2 
Winnipeg........... 182-0 177-2 176-6 
Saskatoon........5% 185-6 182-1 182-4 
Edmonton.......... 181-2 175-7 176-3 
Vancouver.......... 192-2 187-5 187-1 


Home 
Rent Fuel Clothing | Furnish- 
ings and 
Services 
106-8 106-8 102-0 101-5 
128-2 154-5 220-5 187-1 
128-2 151-5 227-2 189-5 
152-3 147-8 193-6 202-1 
159-3 178-5 205-6 190-0 
136-8 134-0 201-7 198-1 
134-4 160-4 215-9 203-1 
128-1 121-3 213-8 190-5 
138-0 177:3 216-2 195-4 


Miscel- 
laneous 


98-5 
138-9 
150-8 
143-2 
146-7 
140-1 
133-2 
141-9 
152-0 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 


actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


(4)—St. John’s Index on the base, June 1951 = 100. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Base: August 1939 = 


100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


*Commodities Per Dec. 
1941 

SGCt] SUIOUT BUCK. weabics weed dine celees lb. 120-7 
Beet oan Steak sss cz cams tare jatsisie.s lb, 125-7 
Tate! gl oy V0 Cae aa ee SM ene lb. 132-7 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb. 136°7 
MOAT D ED FOESE. ens bees ccc ces nen lb. 109-9 
Pork, fresh loin, centre cut............ lb. 125°3 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... lb. 127-0 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off...... 4lb. 132-3 
Lard, Pure; PACKAGE. .c5 oie iscsie cise cee sie lb. 151-3 
Shortening, package.................- lb. 134-7 
Hees, Grade ‘‘A’’, large, carton....... doz. 156-4 

WUEMre Geetad Cemeke au ais veh ih meee qt. 111-0 
Butter, creamery, prints Ib. 140-5 
Cheese, plain, mild, } lb oo kg. 174-6 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped, sliced....] lb. 106°5 
HU MOMAE ME) DUE DOSS 5.0.5, 6% ois wives 0 se dees 6 lb. 127-3 
ROLE UGHOS, GIODs« vatebien ne dorgriven vices pkg. 101-1 
Tomatoes, canned, 24’s.............-- tin 129-9 
TEES DC Ne BA at OUI CPT AG A Perea tin 117-5 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 0z...........- tin 128-3 
PIMIGUSE COOKING. Jct vias.6 ds 503 heeds lems ; 108-2 
Potatoes, No. 1. table... si... - sees. 10 lbs. 89-9 
[EST 2g) ero Ea ee SIE Ib. 115-8 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag........ lb. 104-0 
RITANGES., CHULOINIG, «foyer ees cine sons e's doz. 132-5 
Jam, Strawberry, 16 o2.............. jar 111-3 
BARON MOE Mic ncaa cei. Save ceils t tin 101-5 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag....... lb. 132-3 
Coffee, pec quality, in bag........ lb. 141-6 
Pen DIBGH th MDcath acct gas stnatias at eos pkg. 145-2 


Dec. 
1945 


March | March 


1950 


_ 
a 
a 

NeODeO nounwn~! wOonrra OO 


1951 


Feb. | March 
1953 1953 

305-1 297-1 
339 329-8 
364 356-4 
424 416-3 
285 284-8 
253 245-7 
267 264-3 
184 189-2 


i 
~1 
o 

Orwoonn “NIOrR RCO aakor 
i 
o 
o 


i] 
wo 
Ps 
ADO ANIMORR 
i<] a 
oo oo 
oa _ 
ownIo okN OO COFOONWNOoO NISC 


a) 
at) 
co Go 
no 
a) 
a=) 
ao 

Co 


Price 
March 
1953 


erences 


*Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to March 1953 Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


a 


Locality 4 
a6 
a= 
28 
ey Oe 
n 

cts 
Newfoundland— 
T=Sti John’s... ve tects soc decanter ocieueeee 103-8 
P.E.I.— 
2—C harlotteto wiscs cess +o deisin sisiecante Cetelareis 85-0 
Nova Scotia— 
S— Halifax), sjei.o alts wrie tus sisis scien Clasieemaistciete 89-7 
4— Sydney ds. tok Seite c eninwals Kee waters ch@acloce 84-7 
New Brunswick— 
BSMoncton eats. cnttescnscesivecetersine dette 82-9 
6=Raint Johnlsccvc ceccesee nes cangd woscatets 83-3 
Quebec— 
TC HiCOULMT es enje's eos asic oe ocr teateayns cae r 97-0 
33 itt Reet RG In OR MERE OROER I OOCAC On: 75+3 
9—Montreal ic ic Mavieiels Set citoee cae lomo atatee 93-5 
HO QUO DOC is Scie 'eciea es oaloatcu a vedieuleoiioc eames 93-5 
NI Sherbrooke ss nis sepaisis ein eale cei dais Doses 85-4 
1 S—-BOLENS cceceniniee wsiet instis cee cteee oenytreaters 88-7 
1ST hrod) Rivers. ss sss5c67s e.0 soluble sober 95-9 
Ontario— 
14 Bran tlordisn.c.s nacesee sess ooactenitenenee 76-0 
BO AC OINWALL: dcinaies clowiepromteuin ss aeertareeton neioeee 74-0 
1G——Wort: WiiAM 5. oe. ccls anjkuas.s aasiianieedes eae 80-8 
VFA AIATLGON Io isiatereiseicto lato eaveteita hatadae a ceae 81-4 
le —hirkland LAG. vous tece settene tae 77-8 
1G TON MOM c.:e a aie acatpst ee orietentee dite mieten tetetcte 77-8 
20 —NOrehuay’ ss earsies usectden sides ospeoeiaeteae 70:8 
PIAS EWA. Sims 0'4 ars stale diptoedets acral oh aeeeneaetnete 75-2 
POA) EEA WALs 5 5 0/0 Re Se ae eicenin eine SERRE 78-8 
yo—Baulti Ste. Marie. .cxe.sccesceunnaenoga see 79-6 
24— Sud bDury.2 sccsesscetecats osteo aniee 74-2 
AH TOPONO iss ce0e acer ncetthe cose cetieee ecuene 83-2 
ZG — WAN GABON 256/00: 00 cle waar orire wie ance Tote ele 74-8 
Manitoba— 
Bi = WiNHINO’ «0's ou ins Sess xe en ohisieinion Ancta tee ceteere 79-6 
Saskatchewan— 
2 RONG 5. sas bvlee coe ieeiae oe ates See 78-9 
20—Saskatoon yaaa. «i see nates aetna tie oe 77-2 
Alberta— 
BO Calgary’ vcisas cine oss kasieaee vitae eee ee oe 80-3 
Si —HAMONtON j.'s «it e010 soe eos eae eae nS 74-9 
British Columbia— 
$2—Prince. Rupert, ....sc.icscsnsacewesenee mane 89-0 
GGFR TAR <ig:5:5 5.0 t10 vise a 426: cto'ciel ete See 93-6 
SL VANCOUVER so ov nips «is 2 Sessioc en Sasori eee 91-8 
SO=Victoria 6 é.2:sisiigeisas Pocleno eels nemo te 95-8 


Round steak, 
per lb. 


de removed), 


Blade roast, (bla- 
per lb. 


Stewing, boneless, 


per lb. 


Hamburger, 


per lb. 


sliced, rind-off, 


Bacon, side, fancy, 
per } lb. pkg. 


ao 
o 
bo--- 00. Co. @ © 


or 
~I 
o w [*) ~ w fr) Oo em 


65-6 


Pork 
: 
eB ks 
Sa | 23 
- ER} 
& So od 
835 eee 
P= PR a 
g28| 828 
— & 
cts. cts. 
79-4) 72-4 
65-8 | 57-0 
c 
69-7 | 51-2 
70-4 | 54-3 
69-0 | 51-1 
71-1] 51-5 
58-2 | 51-2 
62-2 | 47-7 
65-9 | 50-6 
55-9 | 45-5 
59-1} 49-9 
60-9 | 48-5 
61-1 | 47-9 
66-3 | 44:8 
62-4 | 50-0 
bes [Sates 
69-0 | 43-8 
d 
65-2 | 54-2 
66:8 | 42-3 
65-3. | 42-3 
65-4 | 39-8 
d 
68-0 | 48-0 
67-0 | 51-9 
d 
63-3 | 53-8 
67-2 | 40-2 
d 
65:7 | 48-8 
d 
63-1 | 52-6 
63-6 | 51-0 
d 
61-3 | 51-4 
d 
64-2 | 53-2 
58-8 | 45-8 
72-0 | 58-5 
74:0 | 64-7 
d 
73-5 | 58-5 
71-7 | 54:5 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, MARCH, 13953 


Bureau of Statistics 


a & 2 “+S 
g. _ | Ba) #8 ae 
. ' 739 3 . be i 
4 |aa/58 | 2 |2 | BS] 34 Bs 
q ° oe fa = | 2° 6 6 Ehs 
belly » | 22 lae | is} | e8| 25 | ey] 88 
COP sah) Con ten ee iP ete SB - | @s Bq Sire 
Bo, (oe Ioees ie SSS bea} ke | fo] oe 
2s | $2 |3£s| c2| gs | ae | 2 | 22 | 32 
a| Ca |/RFal 60] Ba ro = | ee 
si Ee 3) a s a | a 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— f h 
BEIOUM Ga. Hem toehe snes toa oewhe tn civics s|'nos sia 2 8-6 | 12-0} 20-8] 11-8] 61-6] 79-0} 32-0 79-9 
P.E.I.— g 
BES HATOGbE tO Wisahictes sie: sicfo vie s siesese secs ssicrele|s ofeieleea - 8-4 | 138-6] 19-1] 11-1] 52-8] 61-4] 17-0 70-4 
Nova Scotia— g 
Da TIBIA. 2 te are o/are feisistna cord 4 Sas assis SS a'9 acd 74-2 8-2 | 12-8] 18-4 9-6} 50-1] 66-8] 20-5 72-3 
g 
ES VEATION eS are arettial eect e tiahe' tie edie aod vie a sie) S10. 72-4 8-4 14-0 19-2 10-9 49-8 68-5 | 22-0 74-8 
New Brunswick— g 
By OT OLON Scio sates cist cteietelaraccls,afecciaiciecero(s afaisiossiereil siatovsled 8-2 12-0 18-3 10-5 50-0 65-9 20-0 70-4 
g 
Ga-Gaint Johny tera. c acetone cided Anak: 75-3 | 8-1] 12-7] 18-7] 10-1| 48-9] 69-1] 21-0] 71-5 
Quebec— g 
Fe MEOOMEMEAL Sie iricte dteickless otasi>: drew. 4 sik’ es ais 100-0 8-2 15-2 19-3 10-9 54-0 65-3 20-0 65-8 
B— ERO cas sa hhc Me dele vita de citernc spysieeess el] ties < 7°3 12-0 17-3 10-3 47-0 | 62:3 22-0 66-3 
GO—Montrealis.cit<sb:sicioes cee ten eeeaeienss’s 83-0 7-5 | 12-0] 17-4 9-4] 49-6] 64-4] 20-0 67-6 
1O—GQuabecdee.¥a.0s. decisis, degiactele seeieie tela ne 86-0 7:3 12-0 18-2 9-9 50-8 63-6 | 20-0 67-3 
g 
HI——BHBLDOOKE Ae «oie: sfaclvlers oilers ciejeda mele so sini 85-4 7-7 12-4 17-8 9-6] 48-8 64-6 | 20-0 66-1 
g 
2— Sorel ae ite csickacbilpacata'ssiacore bof ae.sieipie 88-5 7-4 12-0 17-7 9-9 46-8 | 59-8 19-0 66-7 
4 
PSE HTEO RIVES s.cbicisaccienteavelosdatsss vote) to°3 7-4 11:3 17-4 10-5 | 49-8 65-0 19-0 65-7 
Ontario— 
14—Brantford..... BAR Ge oe or CO OEE. 81-8 7:8 12-0 17-4 9-9 | 45-2 59-2 21-0 68-0 
g 
Bi —WOrn Wall sa). io ock cit ache duddewee ane essaladernes.s 7:3 12-0 18-0 10-2 | 47-6 60-9 19-0 68-6 
g 
NG — MOG lier 5 to ah. aio mmate ets s04 vaneless 7-2 13-3 18-8 11-4 |. 54-0 | 58-0] 23-0 67-1 
g 
PE BISON ae ck teed vcvcin is wach sacs 88-3 7-9 12-0 17-5 10-2 | 46-5 61-9 | 22-0 68-7 
S—- Kirkland bakes. oes )o dette oS ois ab 84-3 8-0 11-3 18-9 11-2 | 51-0 62-8 | 25-0 71-4 
g 
NO EOndOn fete Shia: stecir sisters) cise nlgeitaesas/ss 88-7 7-5 12-0 17-4 10-2 | 46-5 57-8 | 21-0 68-3 
g 
20— North Rayer. ab fs. «cto ete sid'ob oo a5 016. 81-0 7-8 12-7 19-5 11-3] 50-0} 63-0] 22-0 68-8 
Pi OSHS WAL intent eotigeu da gieeehe shana o[adeecs s 7:6 12-0 17-1 10:0 | 46-8 61-7} 21-0 67-7 
DO—CSCER WARE oie tata 5 daha odhics occas o's ache diay ots 81-8 7-6 12-0 17-7 10-4 | 49-3 62-5 | 21-8 67-9 
DS ATE FIER. MATIC stalastets.e sdeieyaernis. sored Wd sien el oars « 7-9 13-3 19-0 11-2 48-8 65-8 | 23-0 70°6 
é— Sudbury). wee. 18. seo ste ge eats od aZaiddia\ss 78-0 8-1 | 12-7] 18-3] 11-0| 48-5] 62-6] 23-0 69-7 
g 
Bi FOFOntO4. oo acne cosbine set dete ais aae'cn- 85-3 7-6 12-0 17-3 10-0 | 45-5 60-2 22-0 68-2 
g 
PG eM INOBON Fics cise pee/eie ca cle oe)c wine atalinln foie) Ba 81-3 7-7 | 12-0] 17-8] 10-7] 47-7] 61-4] 22-0 69-0 
Manitoba— t g 
BI WARTS DED saci aun alors sells sta s'eis sis we aieoidiowiede 80-1 7-1 14-0 17-8 12:8 66-5 | 55-7 | 20-0 65:6 
Saskatchewan— t 
ea LORIN Y 35 cei ilotiuteis dete Sete Sa bi f.tis,s 6. 73°8 7-2 12-8 18-8 13-0 ha 51-7 | 20-0 65-0 
g 
PPS ORR TOON cr ates sic ceils «ua\«.04 tare erste stele sisiees 7-1] 12-8] 17-6] 14-0] 61-8] 51-0] 20-0 66-0 
Alberta— t g 
AP BAIT tec tee ose aieciotn nck Matis cee'd ceeds 84-0 7:3 12-8 18-1 12-2 59-8 | 54-8] 21-0 66-9 
t g 
Bet ANON COM ied hen oe es dcfelwnic cee Sele sinine cee 74-2 7-2 12-0 17: 12-1 62-4] 51-4] 20-0 68-7 
eta Columbia— t g o 
BETO UCL G cose teiclels s.ateikin Nal >.<A nse aas 36 92-0 8-1 15-0 19-0 11-3 aa 61-1 31-0 70-8 
B3— Trails sukcess Se Pee ne Ee eS 93-2 7:6 16-0 18-4 12-2 4 60-0 | 25-0 68-7 
g 
34—Vancouver...........+..- Mtadtiat ates pore < 82-2 7-3] 14:9] 17-8] 10-0 ide 58-6 | 21-8 69-6 
4 
BTV IGLOFIA Tes Joutee pee Seas. \weivieweieeis's Aes [O00 +2 7-6 | 14-9] 17-9] 10-4] 58-8] 63-8] 24-0 70-0 


ee 
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Locality 


Newfoundland— 
1—St; Jon's Seccscslcccers « 


P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown...........- 


Nova Scotia— 
S— Halifax: Kiiveseceuvcewesas 


MSV AHO opsc ceases av celia’: 


New Brunswick— 
B—Monetoniissasinciciec sisivaisiein'- 


6—Saint Jobn........+--0+8- 


Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi.............-. 


9—Montreal..............6:- 
10=-Quebeei ss. sec ens veces 
ti—Sherbrooke-... 605. .-26-e% 
IVA leigal haa aatenocconsadaces 
18—Three Rivers......... 060 


Ontario— 
hA—Brantlords w.cecccicreiscs nels 


15-—Gormwalli secs ciccsjsins seis 
16—Fort William............. 
P7— Hamilton sec en sas «alse bs 


19—London...... e daieenes See 
20—North Bay..........-...- 
Z1—Oshawa. is clees cuiecicsec ats 


24—Sudbury 
25==TOFOntOys pects series es 
ZH—VWVIndSOL yc «cee ee 


Manitoba— 
27—Winnipeg..............s6 


Saskatchewan— 
2B —REGING. oon ve sce se eivieis 


29—Saskatoon..........-..00% 


Alberta— 
BOCA REV 2 wiv als.c delay se aete 


31—Edmonton................ 


British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert............ 


SEER cote sci vnee ae 
34—Vancouvelr...........2008- 


SO — WVAGUOLIA. woes kets es ais 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable 
Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. 
(d) Including butts. 


price averages for earlier years. 
with bone-in. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 
Source: Dominion 


_—————————— eee nnn EET 


Canned Vegetables 


Slag | leat, eet Ses] eae eee 
gi-| go | 85 | 25 | see| ge8| 222) 228) <8 
oe8| @. | B= | B= | S88| 38] s28) 858) 32 
Oo = 4 nm oa) e) Ay = Ay 

cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts cts. cts 

36-1 34°0 |ice ee. CB eANE coadHe 16-3 50-1 32-6 | 25-1 
REP EL a os0 19-5 | 29-8 | 28-2] 18-1] 20-8] 29-0} 22-4 
35-5 | 39-7] 19-4] 28-2] 24-9] 16-7] 22-4] 28-0) 23-2 
36-8 | 36-6] 18-3] 28-6] 26-4 | 17-5 | 23-1) 29-1) 22-8 
34-7 | 39-1] 19-8 | 28-6] 26-2] 15-6] 22-3] 28-4] 22-6 
36-5 | 39-4] 20-1] 28-5] 26-3] 16-6] 21-2] 27-5] 23-2 
BLU fs drcicion 19-1 | 34-3} 27-6] 18-4 ]....... 27-0 | 22-3 
SB fa Sriporsc 17-0 | 28-6] 26-2] 15-4] 21-0] 24-3] 19-9 
34-7 Wace 17-6} 28-2] 26-3) 16-0} 20-7] 23-1} 21-1 
34-8 |....... 19-5 | 28-5 | 26-6] 16-3] 20-4] 25-4] 21-7 
34-8 |....... 17-7 | 30-0 | 24-4] 15-9] 20-9} 23-6] 21-7 
BP JOH fal Bonactoc 17:7] 29-0] 26-4] 15-9] 22-6 | 25-3 | 18-8 
BiG" A eno guad 18-0 | 28-4] 26-1] 17-6]....... 24-5 | 21-5 
33-6] 39-2] 17-8] 27-9] 24-4] 16-2] 21-3] 26-5] 20-6 
34-5 | 38-9] 18-3] 28-1] 25-6] 15-8] 20-2] 25-1] 19-5 
36-2} 40-1] 15-8] 28-2] 25-4 | 17-2] 21-1] 28-0) 21-9 
34-6] 39-6] 18-3] 28-1] 25-1] 16-1] 19-2] 25-2] 20-9 
35-4] 39-0] 18-7] 29-2] 26-8 | 18-1] 22-6] 26-2]....... 
33-3} 39-0] 19-0] 25-9] 26-8] 16-2] 19-9] 25-2] 21-2 
35-8 | 38-7 | 18-5 | 28-4] 31:8] 15-8]....... 26-2 | 23-6 
32-8 | 39-6] 18-4] 26-5] 23-3] 15-4] 20-6 | 26-5] 20-5 
34-5 | 39-4] 18-4] 28-1] 26-0] 15-8] 21-3 | 24-7] 22-0 
35-7 | 38-5 | 18-6} 28-7] 26-7] 16-8 ]....... 26-9 | 21-1 
34-4 | 87-8) 18-7] 27-5} 26-1] 16-6]....... 26-8 | 21-6 
33-2] 39-3] 18-0] 27-0] 23-7] 15-5 | 20-3] 25-3] 20-6 
35-1] 39-5] 18-6] 28-2] 25-8] 16-2} 21-0] 24-6]....... 
35-1] 40-8] 15-3} 28-5 | 25-1] 16-8] 22-4] 28-1] 21-9 
36-1 | 40-7] 15-4] 30-5] 24-9] 18-0] 24-5] 31-1] 22-6 
34-8 | 40-9] 14-6] 28-4] 25-0] 18-1] 23-6] 30-2] 23-4 
33-6 | 40-1] 13-3] 29-8] 24-9] 17-1 | 25-6] 32-0] 21-6 
35-5 | 41-3] 14-1] 30-3] 24-7] 17-9] 23-8] 30-9] 22-5 

m 

37-3 | 40-0] 15-4] 31-3 | 26-8] 19-6] 24-2] 33-3] 20-9 
36-0 | 39-3] 16-6 | 32-7] 25-7] 19-5 | 26-0] 33-2 20-9 
35-8 | 40-1] 16-4] 26-9] 24-1] 16-6 | 23-8] 29-7 19-6 
36-11 39-1] 17-9 | 28-11 23-0 | 16-71 21-5 1 29-7 19-2 


(c) Including cuts wit 


hock-on. 


(e) Local. 


(£) Imported. 


choice , 
per 20 oz, tin 


Corn, cream, 


an 
ao 
NINN Oonran 


Oranges, California, 
288’s, per doz. 


in all cases with 
(a) Including cuts 
(g) Mixed 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, MARCH, 1953 


Bureau of Statistics 
oe g alg Coal 
.- | a3 . | a be | Ved a = 
E3 ga A} gg. | 83.1% ga 
° So ne 3 oD a Sy semi cps 
= rt es SM] d- (8 Sle 
o he : 4 J Foy | - 3.4 = 7, 
> Os or o* 8.3 [ar 2] ot 8 3a 
=e fegt je ee | fo} eS Vobolias.| Ba | o8 
ao) 3" | «i | ga | gB | SER] ges] ss | 4 
ae | eo] fe] #5 | a2 |“acleae| oe | ae 
a8|54 138] BS | aq | gosiSoa| 8 | 28 
~Q av oO Ay a=) B oO < Q 
cts cts cts cts cts. ets cts. $ $ 
Newfoundland— k w v 
Bata GONY Sia. dive Me nena ok cwartoneutcecess liner uk. 61-5 11:7 33-7 26-3 61°6 | 124-9 |....... 23.04 
P.E.I.— n Vv 
2—Charlottetown sic eaacperesas es rece ctine 23-+7 83-6 11-0 27-0 26-9 46:5 | 116-5 |... e605 17.50 
Nova Scotia— n 
LAL AX aes PIS Ra san Serie lee es 21-3 41-5 10-2 26-9 24-8 AGed Ls Oe See 19.31 
n Vv 
BS PANG Gate ee alone. ac Bamsr Nance taideree a 25-6 39-7 9-5 29-3 26-4 AG <7 Id de Ss teats 13.60 
New Brunswick— n 
Fie MON OLOE se iit sane ibatare, ciomreiaq daxopeud wiv lolovacours ia 21-9 42-2 10-5 26-1 25-1 46-8 | 108-6 ]....... 18.75 
n Vv 
Gre SaING COU Jus crer cs tet «enn nace eee ne 21-8 38-2 10:6 27-7 | 26-9 ATO 4 VST Westacistes 20.60 
Quebec— n Vv 
PRG DIGOULLDAT Re atereres Saat as nica aisteitias elas Gare 18-9 47-8 13-8 28-2 28-0 56-1 | 112-3 | 30.00 |....... 
eee EDU) reerer erat eer hy cepa ae oa. acicite 19-0 39-8 11-2 26-8 24-4 62-3 | 110-8 | 28.50 ]....... 
n 
Dae MONUNCAL a msn adesace mead ence ees cates + cars 18-0 39-6 10-9 28-5 24-9 53-7 | 106-0 | 29.36 |....... 
‘ n 
Te ee on aa an NCS ICICI CII TEC RICRICI CS Ee ISPTRIee 17-8 38°3 11-5 27-2 25-8 55-1 | 109-9 } 28.88 |....... 
n 
HS HerDEOOke eihrac hice eiacieeheniate aoa 17-9 39-1 11-0 28-7 24-5 55-0 | 108-3 | 28.26 |....... 
n 
De OTOL PRs rls Tes vie nis e BASS Kdiahornee Soee 17-9 46-7 12-1 26-7 | 22-6 52-6 | 109-0 | 26.75 |....... 
Vv 
sed VEG RI VOTE do spaiciese io, erie cee hielo oleae ales 18-3 41-5 10:5 27-9 24-3 54-2 | 108-6 | 27.80 |....... 
Ontario— n 
Pa BANGLE... tee ae nwa rca ee ee ak 18-6 47-6 9-6 29-1 23-4 B1=9) 1) 101-8: )|) 27:50) | Sees. 
MetOruwell sce ctiecte er rceclaamssocew concen nek 19-1 42-°5 10-2 27-2 23-7 | 52-3 | 107-1 | 29.75 
n 
1G Port Willian or, sen cnhan. franc Nisih canes 20-3 62-9 10-9 25-3 25-2 51-1 | 103-6 | 26.32 |....... 
Mee ELOIN GON oye oe ot nccovio.sai« ba G eR NSE Os 19-2 44-6 10°3 29-0 23-2 53-6 | 103-5 | 26.56 m4 
Bea ibclana Dale udae ssaksone seas asuenvan ats 19-8 56-4 12-2 28-8 27-0 55-2 99-8 | 33.38 |....:.. 
P— London. <4sieieot ece ae nde baicnek 19-1 43-1 9-3 28-1 22-5 50-3 | 103-2 | 26.75)....... 
n 
aN OU BBY causa stissisioeinn sonia eat ocias 20-3 | 48-3 0 Tal Ree Aba 23-0} 53°7 | 118-6 | 29.75 |.......« 
n 
Ain WSURWHT cncat an cose cecieion ceo atcnae cn 19-3 41-3 9-3 26-6 238-0 | 54-7 | 102-2 | 27.75 ]....... 
n 
aaa ORa We Re eaten minarets cones altven ones 19-1 41-4 11:3 28-4 25-7 | 52-6 | 104-4 | 28.50 ]....... 
2o—Sault Ste. Marion... ccs cs cacas ss cceccure 19-8 | 53-1 10-2 28-4 24-2 55-0 | 103-6 | 25.50 ]....... 
n 
29 SUGDULY: de roar dese seine anlar dass at cess lean 19-2 48-6 11-7 | 25-3 25°3 52-5 | 101-4 | 29.75 |....... 
n 
(i oll WAS (95 1470 Tia ra See A ee 18-8 43-6 9-5 27-7 24-4 62-1 | 101-2 | 26.12 |....... 
n 
i WANOSOM a cde cri ta,cre saat Falercistase'cia waists 8 19-1 44-6 9-2 30-1 24-6 52-0 | 104-4 | 26.00 |....... 
Manitoba— n 
EWN SOTTO Gas dye Ward aye c Nees bce teins Niven 19-7 | 49-4 11-8 | 28-0] 26-2 48-1 | 100-2 |....... 20.95 
Saskatchewan— 
Pee KUOM INA 5, W EN DIRS Lodishod «a aieawene woes 22-4 43-7 12:3 25-9 27-6 50-2 | 102-1 |....... 18.30 
PEAR ACOONL 5 oh Actarh os ciethiniels 5 + alot sats ee Rave alerts 22-3 | 53-6 | 18:4] 27-5 | 26-8] 46-5] 97-9]....... 17.71 
Alberta— n 
eA APU ocak acts s'esad’ hoa pqion sb Pveeieaviy <2o°%. |. 48-2 11:7 | 27-0 | 25-2 48-6 OOD oe aa ware hates w oiShe 
n 
31—Edmonton....... | REE OAS AiR erie eee 23-2 50-0 12-5 28-7 | 25-5 49-8 | 104-1 ]....... 8-25 
British Columbia— 
Bee ERWOS EANPOLY ha aici sf 'eiseriisie 6 seb) ale bis 's 25-5 | 64:3] 11-0] 27-6] 26-9] 50-6 | 100-2 ]....... 22.90 
n 
Bie LUN te a. a tpt eae s08 onadieGisa:e des agseie 25-0 51-8 11-1 27-2 26-4 51-0 O8:0 Hen scieas 19.50 
n 
34—Vancouver..... Seas are 5 20-3 56-2 10-2 25-5 23-5 48-1 OG eit Vortec 20.48 
SU SOTOMEERE EN. es vince Wie swan Bae Dawn ies a 21-1 56°3 11-6 27-2 24-3 47-8 | 100-8 22.00 


carton and loose. 


Californian and Australian. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. 


(h) Evaporated milk 17-0¢. per 16 oz. tin., (k) Californian. 


(v) Including tins. 


(m) 15 oz. tin. 
(w) Orange Pekoe. 


(n) Mixed— 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND uae ar reer CANADA, JANUARY-MARCH 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 


and Lockouts Involved ‘Time Loss 
Date Com- : Com- ; Ro mip 
ain ie ateure Daiics Eeieuoe Working oie 
Month Month Days Time 

1953* 
ANUALY teld wheter eben tarss nvcass yeeros 14t 14 2,136f 2,136 31, 050 0-04 
Mebrusry ve. tineeeg an deenioa asides etree 11 19 2,448 3,757 23,777 0-03 
Marchi veces sia irentcsceor nee seeders 13 21 4,524 5,450 33,018 0-04 
Cumulative totals.............. 38 9, 108 87,845 0-04 

1952 

RREVTAUISUE Via recherche te ere 13t 13 5, 3741 5, 374 71,145 0-09 
EDLUATY een Eee ee ee eon 12 22 12,394 13, 048 47,603 0-06 
IEE CY cota apatencrertctste aires Rteera re Aare hes 16 25 2,877 5, 186 65, 272 0-08 
Cumulative totals.............. 41 20, 645 184,020 0-07 


* Preliminary figures. 

{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MARCH, 1953 (1) 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
sarees \ aceon ae ot anarn ae ane : - on Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality stab- orking 
lishments Workers Days 
{ 
Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March, 1953 
Mininae— 
Copper refiners, 1 200 3,000 |Commenced July 14, 1952; for a 
Montreal, P.Q. union agreement; terminated by 
March 20; replacement and return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 
Coal miners, loaders 1 30 30 |Commenced February 26; protesting 
New Waterford, N.S. low pressure on conveyor belt 
followed by suspension of loaders; 
terminated March 3; reference to 
umpire; in favour of workers, all 
reinstated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Clothing and hosiery 72 290 6,000 |Commenced November 25, 1952; 
factory workers, for a new agreement providing 
Montreal, P.Q. for increased wages and other 


changes following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 
Metal Products— 
Jewellery factory workers, Hi} 41 900 }Commenced December 8, 1952; for 
Vancouver, B.C. implementation of award of con- 
ciliation board for increased wages, 
pay for nine statutory holidays and 
other changes in new agreement 
under negotiations; unterminated. 


Machinists and moulders, il 59 1,000 |Commenced February 23; for a new 
Vancouver, B.C. agreement providing for increased 
wages and payment of one-half 
premium for medical service plan 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated March 24; 
negotiations; compromise. 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, i 100 |Commenced December 17, 1952; for 
Fort William, Ont. a new agreement providing for 
increased wages retroactive to 
April 1, 1952; unterminated. 


Oo 


TRANSPORTATION AND PuBLIC 


UTILit1ns— 
Miscellaneous— 
Grain elevator workers, 5 275 6,000 |Commenced February 16; for a new 
New Westminster and agreement providing for increased 
Vancouver, B.C. wages, premium for dust, job 
classification and pay for eight 
statutory holidays instead of six 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage workers, 1 22 500 |Commenced February 9; for union 
Saint John, N.B. recognition and implementation of 
: award of conciliation board pro- 
viding for increased wages in 
union agreement; unterminated. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March, 1953 
Mininc— ; 
Coal miners, 3 2,633 10,000 |Commenced March 23; protesting 
New Waterford, N.S. suspension of 13 miners for refusal 
to transfer from regular working 
place; terminated March 27; return 
of workers pending reference to 
umpire; indefinite. 
MANurAcTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— (3) ; 
Tire builders, etc., u 350 650 |Commenced March 5; protesting 
Hamilton, Ont. piece-work rate on new _ tire 


machines; terminated March 6; 
return of workers pending settle- 
ment; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MARCH, 1953 (') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Estab- 
lishments 


Workers 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 
——————_———_——_] in Man- 
Working 

Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March, 1953—Concluded 


Animal Foods— 
Packinghouse workers, 
Stratford, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Electrical apparatus factory 
workers, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Steel mill workers, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Aluminum ware factory 
workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Boiler factory workers, 
Napanee, Ont. 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures 
Building trades workers, 
Kimberley and 
Waneta, B.C. 


Building trades workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Carpenters, 
Comox, B.C. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway 
Transport— 
Bus drivers, 
Timmins, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Dairy workers and route 
salesmen, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


1 


bo 


— 


39 


96 


45 


5 


1,000 


17 


30 


13 


34 


740 


450 


130 


600 


670 


2,100 


‘Commenced March 6; for a union 


agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 45 
to 40 per week with guaranteed 
36-hour week following referenc> 
to conciliation board ;unterminated. 


Commenced March 16; alleged viola- 
tion of seniority in lay-off of worker; 
terminated March 20; return of 
workers pending negotiations; inde- 
finite. 


Commenced March 13; protesting 
dismissal of president of union for 
alleged intimidation; terminated 
March 18; return of workers pending 
reference to arbitration; indefinite. 


Commenced March 15; protesting 
institution of third shift in rail 
mill; terminated March 20; return 
of workers pending further negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 


Commenced March 238; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, extension of relief period for 
moulders and hospital and accident 
insurance plan; unterminated. 


Commenced March 25; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, pay for statutory holidays 
and seniority following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated 
March 25; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


Commenced March 4; dispute over 
interpretation of contract clause re 
travel time and fares; terminated 
March 12; conciliation;compromise. 


Commenced March 16; protesting 
employment of part-time hoisting 
engineer; terminated March 16; 
return of workers; indefinite. 


Commenced March 20; protesting 
lay-off of 11 workers because of ma- 
terial shortages and for settlement 
of other grievances; terminated 
March 20; negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced March 5; for increased 
wages; terminated March 6; nego- 
tiations; compromise. 


Commenced March 20; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated March 
21; negotiations; compromise. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(2) 375 indirectly affected; (4) 300 indirectly affected; (5) 190 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—_FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1952, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


oo a 

i Pee: 

a g 3 

3 a3 aes 

a Sie pogo} e g 
° Ulu |8|/ 8] e8>/5 g 3 
Cause E | a? = Be leerael b q Pst 
S/R] el] wh] a] 2] 248) Bao Salcg-) & 
Simls) sel se|e|ss2| e240) 0 | § | el] & 
B|8lales/8| 8) sev| ese] & |] 8 | 5 | 8 
“A/H/HBl/SCISI/O|BES|HngS| & | & | a] B 
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(o) Other Objects... ..viscincsicccretewn's 7 | 34 can ed (Pa Ie toe Dal layatatatsis No’ ave-at evifl One revejete Naleaieels 
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Machinery, Vehicles, Etc....... 1 te tt 2 4 Olea he wate i See, 
Collisions, Derailments,Wrecks,Ete.| 8 | 5] 3 21 10} 11 1 29 3 
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Conflagrations, Temperature Ex- 

tremes and Explosions............ 1 1 Ble Ge} ak LE ees ee a 
Inhalation, Absorptions, Asphyxi- 

PRIOR Liban cern tert cate pie catia nial o'e oars fdr 0'[ eie’s [w/e BS [eetnrce nat estate vers ea [aca Aa a ae 
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Over-exertion and Industrial 
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Total, Fourth Quarter—1951....] 33 | 55 | 6 46 | 66 | 73 3 58 15 1 BD): Wate ce 
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TABLE H-2._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1952 
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- Explanatory Note to “Manpower Situation in Local Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour 
market situation in individual areas is an 
analytical device whose purpose is to give 
a clear and brief picture of local labour 
market conditions based on an appraisal of 
the situation in each area. In considering 
the significance of the number of areas in 
each category, it is necessary to keep in 
mind the marked seasonal fluctuations in 
labour requirements in Canada. Labour 
surpluses are corsistently highest in each 
year from December to March and lowest 
from July to October. 


The criteria on which this classification 
system is based are as follows:— 


Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current. or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in almost all of the 
major occupations. This situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file. with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 9-9, 11-9 or 13:9 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in about half of the 
major occupations. The situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 5-9 or 6:9 per cent but less 
than 10-0, 12-0 or 14:0 per cent, depending 
on the size and character of the area. 


Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupa- 
tions. This situation usually exists when the 
‘atio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 1-9 or 2-4 
per cent but less than 6-0 or 7-0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists 
when the ratio of applications for employ- 
ment on file with NES to paid workers, 
including those looking for jobs, is less than 
2-0 or 2-5 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 


The regular labour market analyses con- 
ducted by the Department of Labour in the 
postwar years indicate that the percentage 
ranges mentioned are usually symptomatic of 
the differing labour market situations desig- 
nated in the above categories. 


Information on labour market conditions 
in local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the 
local offices of the National Employment 
Service. This information is supplemented 
by reports from field representatives of the 


Department of Labour who regularly inter- 
view businessmen about employment pros- 
pects in their companies, statistical reports 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
relevant reports from other federal govern- 
ment departments, from provincial and 
municipal governments and from non-govern- 
mental sources. 


The term “labour market’? as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in 
which there is a concentration of industry 
to which most of the workers living in the 
area commute daily. The term is not meant 
to imply that labour is a commodity and 
subject to the same kind of demand and 
supply factors operative in other markets. 
The behaviour of workers and employers in 
this market differs in a great many respects 
from that of sellers and buyers in other 
markets. Workers are often influenced by 
other than purely monetary considerations. 
The hiring and wage policies of employers 
differ significantly from their practices with 
respect to other purchases. Flexibility of 
prices characteristic of many other markets 
is not at all common in the case of most 
wage rates. 

To facilitate analysis, all labour market 
areas considered in this review have been 
grouped into four different categories 
(metropolitan, major industrial, major agri- 
cultural, and minor) on the basis of the size 
of the labour force in each and the propor- 
tion of the labour force engaged in agri- 
culture. This grouping is not meant to 
indicate the importance of an area to the 
national economy. The key to this. grouping 
is shown in the map chart on page 649 and 
in the listing opposite the map. | 

The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do 
not coincide with those of the mifnicipalities 
for which they are named. In general, the 
boundaries of these areas coincide with the 
district serviced by the respective local 
office or offices of the National Employment 
Service. In a number of cases, local office 
areas have been amalgamated and the name 
places appearing in the table giving the 
classification of labour market areas and in 
the map include several local office areas, 
as follows: Montreal includes Montreal and 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. Jean District 
includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port 
Alfred, Roberval and St. Joseph d’Alma; 
Gaspé District includes Causapscal, Chandler, 
Gaspé, Matane and New Richmond; Trois 
Rivieres includes Trois Riviéres and_Louise- 
ville: Ottawa-Hull includes Ottawa, Hull and 
Maniwaki; Toronto includes New Toronto, 
Toronto and Weston; Vancouver-New West- 
minster includes Vancouver, New West- 
minster and Mission City; Central Vancouver 
Tsland includes Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo 
and Port Alberni; and Okanagan Valley 
includes Kelowna, Penticton and Vernon. 


The 115 labour market areas covered in 
this analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all 
paid workers in Canada. 


CCCL Officers Give 
Support to LMPCs 


“For a number of years now the 
Congress of the CCCL has been 
giving its support to the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service; 
several communiques sent out to 
affiliated syndicates have contained 
suggestions calling on them to take 
part in the formation and operation 
of Labour-Management Production 
Committees in companies where such 
a formula can be applied.” 


—Gérard Picard, General President, 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


“Thanks to  Labour-Management 
Production Committees, the company 
can benefit by the wealth of experi- 
ence accumulated by the workers. 
The CCCL therefore favours this 
form of co-operation, which leads 
to improvements not only in tech- 
niques but also in working condi- 
tions.” 


—Jean Marchand, General Secretary, 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Is there an LMPC where YOU Work? 


For information on how to organize an LMPC, apply to: 


Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service 
Industrial Relations Branch 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, OTTAWA 


Branches at Amherst, Three Rivers, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver 


